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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


á | ‘HE one event which from 
_ | tbe star Ipoint of Salva- 

tion Army international 
importance has overshadowed 
all others since the last issue of 
this Magazine appeared, is the 
visit of THE GENERAL to India 
and Ceylon. This is not only 
because it is his first personal 
acquaintance with our oldest 
Missionary Field and the ful- 
filment of a long-cherished in- 
tention and desire, but also 
because it presages even wider 
and greater advances for our 
operations in those dark East- 
ern lands whose Salvation is 
laid so compellingly upon his 
heart. 


Just as this number of ‘ “AN 


the World’ is reaching our 
readers, The General is due 
back in Europe laden with those 
spoils of spiritual victories and 
experiences which God in His 
gooditess has so bounteously 
vouchsafed. To have seen thou- 


sands of the beavtiful yet needy ` 


peoples of those fair and far Eas- 


‘tern countries kneeling at the. 


mercy-sea:, and to have had a 
direct hand in leading them 
there, is a matter for supreme 
gratitu.e and satisfaction to 
The-Army’s head; nor are his 
cordial interviews with the Vice- 
roy, eminent governors, and 


maharajahs of India anything 
but happy and significant omens 
for the future of our Indian 
work. 

Practically on the eve of, his 
departure from the Homeland, 
The General was received in 
audience by King George at 
Buckingham Palace. This was 
the fourth occasion upon which 
our Leader had been thus hon- 
oured. The conversation with 
His Majesty was warm and 
intimate, the King reiterating 
his interest in The Army’s pro- 
gress and purposes, and express- 
ing deep regard for the welfare 
of the vast Dependency which 
The General was about to visit. 
It. was a specially gratifying 
mark of his confidence and 
approval that the King Em- 
peror entrusted The General 
with a message of greeting, 
appreciation, and goodwill to 
the Salvationists of India. 

* 


HIS Magazine is charged. 
with the. responsibility of 
making a strong appeal on be- 
half of the SeLF-DENIAL EF- 
FORT. We trust that the work 


-described, the evidences of its 


quality, and the urgency of 
its financial requirements for 
maintenance and extension will 
not fail to open the hearts and © 
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pockets alike of every friend 
and comrade. Weeks of Recon- 
ciliation and Prayer have led, 
like golden steps, up to this 
beautiful altar of self-sacrifice 
and thank-offering—the Week 
of Self-Denial (Saturday, March 
3rd to Saturday, March roth). 
Immediately, ahead we sight 
the great commemorative fes- 
tival of love and mercy, Easter, 
which also finds a reflection in 
our pages. The latter may well 
invite us to gratitude and emu- 
lation in the practice of the 
former—the crucifixion of self 
and the giving of our best and 
utmost for others. . 

The General’s burdens, we 
would remind our readers, are 
always heavy; at this time of 
trade depression and spiritual 
and moral world-want he is 
well-nigh overwhelmed, first 
with the absolute need of funds 
wherewith to carry on the opera- 
tions of this great Movement, 
and then with anxiety over the 
wondrous calls to begin Army 
work which reach him almost 
daily from every part of the 
globe, and to which he is path- 
etically helpless to respond be- 
yond the limits of The Army’s 
financial ability. 

Please measure your gifts, both 
bv our needs and according to 
God’s goodness A YOU! 


T could e be otherwise 
than that .Mrs. BooTH 
should feel keenly*The General’s 
absence. In this separation she 
has had the understanding sym- 
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pathy of all her Officers and _ 
comrades, as well as their ap- 
preciation of her readiness, as 
always, to place first the in- 
terests of. the War. As for 
herself, she has not abated one 
jot of her multifarious activities, 
at the same time that she has 
striven to cheer and inspire all 
those about her. 

Many and varied campaigns 
have been conducted by Mrs. 
Booth at centres wide apart, 


and with good success. Not the 


least notable of these was a 
week-end: effort led by Mrs. 
Booth ‘at Middlesbrough — one 
of the spiritual furnaces of the 
Tees Division, within. whose 
limits three thousand Converts 
have been won and fourteen 
new Corps opened in a six-. 
months period. A further blaze 
of Salvation signalized the visit. 

In both London and Bradford 
Mrs. Booth has been battling 
for the cause of national purity. 
At a gathering in the latter 
place, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor, she was listened to with 
respectiul attention as she de- 
clared that if purity is to pre- 
vail in a nation it must t of 
all prevail in the homes of that 
nation. Purity should not be 
confined to the narrow view of 
sex—it is an inclination of the’ 
heart and mind: to all that 
is pure and beautiful, and a' 
turning away from all that i$ 
hideous and unclean. ‘ Neu- 
trality in the realm of morals,’ 
said Mrs. Booth, ‘is “lmmor- 
ality |’ : 
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Thrilling: Receptions—Mighty Crowds—Penitent-Forms Besieged— 
The King’s Message © 


T the time of going to press 

The General is on his way 

home from Indial How few 

and simple the words and yet 

haw ereat the significance they possess ! 


Through forty strenuous years The 


Army has maintained and developed a 
warm and active love for this mighty 
land of needy peoples, weighty problems 
and abundant Salvation opportunity. 
To The General has fallen the task of 
carrying on that work which his noble 
father so worthily initiated. 

Thus, seeing that it is over thirty 
years since first The Army Founder 
set foot in the wonderful Dependency 
(and it is a striking co-incidence that 
it fell at Christmas time), it is no small 
thing that God has brought his son 
and successor to pay his initial visit 
to these ‘ golden shores.’ 

Sir Anton Bertram, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, and the Mayor of Colombo (Mr. 
Reid), figured in the Meetings which 
were held during The General’s short 
stay in the Isle of Spices, where Colonel 
Millner commands The Army’s forces, 
ere he crossed to the mainland and so 
realized one of his fondest dreams. Cut- 
ting across Southern India he reached 


` Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, 


and the centre of an important network 
of Army effort. No building could be 
found equal to accommodating the 
crowd which desired to see and hear 
our Leader so recourse was had to the 
pandal, a structure built of palm leaves, 
lined with cloth, and, being open at the 
sides, *was capable of expansion as 
might be necessary. To carry this 
adaptable arrangement still further, 
there was no need to worry about chairs 
or benches for the people spread their 
mats on the floor and thus seated them- 
selves. ` 

Six ET people assembled and 


_ there were ‘262 seekers at the mercy- 


seat. 


On Wednesday following Christmas 
Day The General had a cordial inter- 
view with the Maharajah of Travancore, 
who received our Leader with Eastern 
pomp and courtesy. 

From Trivandrum, at which point 
the railway ends, The General proceeded 
by motor-car. An hour’s run brought 
him to Neyattenkarai, where the Salva- 
tion Meeting resulted in 300 seekers 
coming forward. A further journey of 
twenty-eight miles brought our Leader 
to Nagercoil, a Salvation stronghold, in 
which he met gatherings of 15,000 
people, and, for the purpose of a Salva- 
tion Meeting, 35,000! That such a 
huge assembly was able to hear all 
that The General said and the trans- 
lation which accompanied it, was due 
to the employment of a * magna-vox ’ 
(voice amplifier), similar to that he had 
used in his last Canadian campaign. 
There were hundreds of penitents. - 

Madras, Headquarters of The Army’s 
Southern Territory, under the command 
of Commissioner Sukh Singh (Blowers), 
gave The General a hearty and worthy 
welcome on New Year’s Day. A sincere 
and smiling response broke down all 
formal barriers in a trice, and The Gen- 
eral went into business harness straight- 
away. 

Important interviews included one 
with the Governor, Lord Willingdon, 
who presided over a great gathering 
on the occasion of The General's lecture. 

Another night journey brought The 
General to Bapatla, which is the centre 
of our Telugu work. First he pro- 
ceeded by motor to Stuartpuram Settle- 
ment for a Salvation Meeting with the 
settlers—a stirring and vastly interest- 
ing engagement. This place was for- 
merly a veritable desert ; but The Army 
has been at work there for the last five 
or six years, and has changed it into 
a garden. 

This applies also to the hearts and 
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characters of the people who, to the 


number of three thousand, reside in the . 


Settlement. Only recently a leading 
Government official inspected the Settle- 
ment and pronounced glowingly on it. 

On his return to Bapatla, where 
The Army has been operating for a 
quarter of a century, The General was 
given a splendid reception. In the 
crowds which came to the Meeting 
in the evening were many who had 
tramped long distances, carrying their 
food with them, and sleeping under the 
trees at night. Our Leader poured out 
his heart’s treasures upon the eager 
listeners, and 370 seekers were regis- 
tered at the penitent-form. 

Two nights in the train brought 
The General to the towering city of 
Calcutta, capital of the Presidency of 
Bengal and the metropolis of modern 
India. An influential reception took 
place in the Howrah station, and many 
and important matters of Salvation 


Army business were later transacted - 
in the city. Interviews were also con- - 


ducted with leading officials. Chief of 
these was The General's conversation 
with Lord Lytton, the Governor’ of 
Bengal, whose regard for The Army 
is both well known and of long standing. 

The General had luncheon at Govern- 


ment House where he was cordially ` 


received. The helpful and friendly 
spirit which was manifested was con- 


‘firmed by the splendid gathering at 
night, which was attended by repre-. 


sentative ladies and gentlemen and 
by a concourse of every class. 

The Hon. the Maharajadhinaja Baha- 
dur of Burdwan, *K.C.S.I., who pre- 
sided, introduced The General in words 
of sincere praise as the Leader of The 
Army of the Helping Hand, and of 
international amity and goodwill. The 
lecture was eloquently enlightening. 

The King’s Message to the Salva- 
tionists of India, as delivered by The 
General, made a great impression, and 
our Leader later had an interview with 
the Maharajadhinaja. which was most 
cordial and enjoyable, and will be very 
helpful to The Army in the future. 


Whilst in Calcutta, The General was 
recelved by the Viceroy of India, the 
Earl of Reading—an old friend of The 
Army. His Excellency congratulated 


The General on the work which~-the~~“ 


Organization has accomplished not only 
in India but in all parts of the Empire, 
and,eindeed, of the world. | 

Two further nights were spent on the 
train journeying to Moradabad, a 
centre which bristles with Salvation 
Army interest. 
Hospital where the late Lieut.-Colonel 
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Here is situate the ` 


Dr. Andrews, V.C., was last stationed _ 


ere taking up service with the Govern- 
ment in a medical capacity on behalf 
of the troops, and in which he lost his 
life on the frontier. There is a Criminal 
Settlement in the vicinity—indeed, this 
is the district in which, when The 
Founder on his second visit to’ India 


touched this part, the establishing of ` 


Army work among the Criminal Tribes 
first came under consideration. 

During the Thursday afternoon The 
General proceeded to the Settlement 
where many pathetic, yet joy-giving 
scenes, very similar to those witnessed 
at Stuartpuram, were enacted. Here, 
however, the desert to be reclaimed was 
that of a spiritual nature alone. 

‘The General was lovingly received 
by sturdy Salvation warriors. 
captivated them,- beyond question they 
captivated him also. What is more, 
through him new light came to the 
souls of many, and to others conviction 
of sin, so that a well-lined penitent- 
form was inevitable. The surrenders 
numbered 150. ` 

Further results at the mercy-seat 
were recorded in the Salvation Meeting 
held in Moradabad the same evening, 
when there were forty-eight further 
seekers. Just as, twenty-four hours bè- 
fore, The General had been- whole- 
heartedly received bythe people, so 
now. the reception of his message— 
they were eager and willing and prompt 


If he - 


in accepting the course he advocated. 


It was at once an affecting and an 


uplifting conclusion to this phase of — 


this wonderful . campaign. 
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A~ FFECTIVE. ‘and deep- 

dredging work is ceaseless- 
ly carried on by means of The 
Army’s Social operations. This 
applies to our Institutions all 
over the world, and whether 
dealing with men, women, or 
children. It is striking to learn 
from LIEUT. - COMMISSIONER 
ILIFFE, Governor of the City 
Colony of the Men’s Social 
Work in the United Kingdom, 
that in our British Shelters alone 
at least 9,000 men are cared for 
every night, that last year 2,300 
of such men knelt at our peni- 
tent-forms in token of their 
submission to God and their 
resolve to live new lives, and 
that The Army itself gives em- 
ployment to 1,200 men. It is 
not merely that the unemployed 
are assisted and advised, but 
the truly-classed “ unemploya- 
bles’ are taught and trained to 
become self-respecting, indus- 
trious citizens. The reclamation 
of ‘ the man in the gutter’ is in 
keeping with the finest tradi- 
tions of The Army Founder’s 
Darkest England Scheme. 

* 


m UBSCRIBERS and friends 


will doubtless shortly be 
hearing in another way about 
what we trust is the imminent 
fulfilment of another of The 
General’s cherished ‘ dreams.’ 
We: refer to what The Army’s 
first. General lovingly and long- 
ingly designated a University of 
Humanity. This splendid and 
beneficent project could not be 
carried to fruition during The 
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Founder’s own lifetime, but with 
the eye of a prophet he spoke 
and wrote of its advent. Now 
the completion of the scheme is, 
by the blessing of God, within 
reach in the near future. 

Outlined briefly, The General 
has acquired a suitable and 
spacious site for such a Univer- 
sity in South London. ‘This 
enlarged and thoroughly up-to- 
date set of buildings, which will 
form a fitting memorial to 
The Founder, will provide the 
accommodation for training and 
equipping the thousands of 
young men and women who 
will consecrate their lives and 
abilities to the same glorious 
end to which William Booth 
dedicated his. The God-hon 
oured Training Garrison 
Clapton has become all t 
small for its great purpose ;: 
this new School of the Prophets 
will solve the difficulty. From 
it will go forth a constant 
stream of living light and heal- 
ing to all the world. That our 
friends everywhere will rejoice 
with us and give practical sup- 
port to The General in com- 
pleting his sacred task, we do 
not question ! 

oe 


GLANCE round The Army 

Territories, however cur- 
sory, discovers the welcome fact 
that Jesus Christ is still being 
exalted among the nations, and 
that the worst and poorest are 
finding new life through Him. 
Army well-wishers will se | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


our own joy that this is the case, 
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and that a Full Salvation is 
being preached and practised. 
At the end of the old year, two 
fresh Corps were opened in 
Norway—one, Honningsvaage, 
is situated on the same island 
as the most northerly town in 
Europe; the other, Orkanger, 
lies near Trondhjem. The pres- 
ence of an Army Corps in the 
first-mentioned town especially 
is a real boon for the sturdy 
population, who are privileged 
to hear the preaching of the 
State Church pastor only once 
in three months! The Tern- 
torial Commander (Commis- 
sioner Mrs. BooTH-HELLBERG) 
and her Officers have been much 
cheered by both signs and re- 
sults of spiritual awakenings. 


In Sweden (where COMMIS- 
LONER MITCHELL is in charge) 


as “ii.N orway, the relief of the 


needy iS receiving special at- 
tention. This is rendered neces- 
sary because of the depressed 
state of trade and the conse- 
quent unemployment. Clothing 
for the children, food for the 
aged, and those ministrations of 
mercy which Salvationists de- 
light to render, have been ver- 
itable godsends to these poor 
suffering creatures. 

At Groningen (Holland) in a 
recent Meeting which crowded 
the Hall to excess, thirty-three 
seekers knelt at the mercy-seat. 
Ten of the penitents were mem- 
bers of one family! The 
authorities are now permitting 
our Songster Brigades to give 
services of song in some of the 
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only visitation was allowed. 

Christlike deeds are being per- 
formed by the Officers in the 
Dutch East Indies—where such 
deeds are so pathetically re- 
quired ! 

Switzerland (COMMISSIONER DE 
GROOT) reports a winning fight. 


A new Hall to accommodate . 


400 persons has been opened at 
Thun; a Social extension at 
Lausanne; the hungry have 


been fed; and best ofall, in - 


Meetings conducted at Lau- 


sanne, Berne, and Zurich by. 


the Commissioner, the Chief 
Secretary and the Field Secre- 
tary respectively, between 
eighty and ninety men and 
women surrendered to God. 
In the Semarang (Dutch East 
Indies) prison several inmates 
have been converted through the 
Meetings which The Army con- 
ducts within its walls, and en- 
rolled as Salvationists. As many 
as a thousand people gather for 
the Open-Air Meetings in thesame 
city, standing or sitting on the 
ground, according to the season. 
In a campaign led by Colonel 
Brengle at Utica (U.S.A.) there 
were penitents in every Meeting, 


and altogether 106 seekers were - 
welcomed to the mercy-seat. 


An old lady travelled a hundred 
and fifty miles to see her son 
converted! God had assured 
her, she said, that her prayers 
would be answered in this 
fashion, and in the very first 
Meeting the son led the way 
to the penitent- donn, A 


. principal prisons, where before -ts 


~ 
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he Home League is an en- 
ing enterprise in a twin- 
m — the making and 
ung of the nation’s 

A new period of ad- 
' for this splendid work 
ls been inaugurated by the 
Appointment of Mrs. Commis- 
sioner Kitching as National 
Home League Secretary, with 
Mrs. Colonel Maxwell as her 
Assistant. Mrs. Booth, as the 


honoured President of the. 


League, met the Local Secre- 
taries and workers of the four 
London Divisions at tea, and a 
very helpful conference re- 
sulted. There is undoubtedly a 
glowing future of usefulness be- 
fore the Home League. 

: * 


HAT may with truth be 

termed a season of ‘ fly- 
ing and flaming activities’ has 
been the lot of the CHIEF OF 
THE STAFF. His fine Salvation 
spirit and vigour have been 
seen to the best advantage. 
Notwithstanding the added re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon him 
while The General has been 
away,*he has almost ceaselessly 
, gone up and down the Territory 
\ —-occasionally outside it as well 
——winning souls and urging for- 
ward Officers and comrades as 
well as directing affairs and 
making decisions. 
-~ It was ut the midst of one of 
his ‘stirring campaigns—this 
time. in London's West End— 
that he told his audience, ‘ Forty 
_ years ago ‘to-day I received my 
=- commission as an Officer of 


\ 
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The Salvation Army.’ At Bel- 
fast, during another successful 
series of Meetings, one M.P. 
described the Organization as 
‘a mighty empire of true love 
and liberty,’ whilst another 
M.P. stated that he was once 
a Junior Soldier, and his old 
mother one of the first Army 
Soldiers in Belfast. 

Not only has the Chiefs 
valiant wife (Mrs. Commissioner 
Higgins) supported him in many 
of his public undertakings, but 
she has herself been constantly 
on'the warpath of service and 
soul-saving. 

x 

HE special missionsof Army 

Globe Trotters continue to 
be of much importance and no 
little interest. These capable 
and experjenced Officers are the 
human live-wires that repre- 
sent The General and Inter- 
national Headquarters, whether 
in Europe or in the remotest 
ends of the earth. Among the | 
outgoing Salvation Ambassa- | 
dors were COMMISSIONER AND | 
Mrs. BootH-TucKER, bound for. | 
New Zealand and Australia, and | 
likely to be absent seven or 
eight months. It will be a first 
acquaintance with our Anti- 
podean comrades en masse, and | 
the active veterans are certain | 
of a whole-hearted reception | 
and a fruitful itinerary. ‘As | 
iron sharpeneth iron, so’ | 
Previously the Commissioner 
and Mrs.’ Tucker had visited 
Germany, where they were privi- 
leged to see encouraging spir- — 
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itual triumphs, as well as to 
bless and hearten those for 
whom the Fight is, under pre- 
vailing conditions, necessarily 
very difficult and hard. 
COMMISSIONER LAMB has re- 
turned from another of his 
“statesmanlike’ visits to the 
. British Dominions—on_ behalf, 
more particularly, of The 
Army’s Emigration Schemes. 
How vitally urgent, as well as 
increasingly important, to tens 
ofthousands this work becomes 


~~ "in view of the distracting prob- 


“lem of unemployment in the 
Old Country! The Commissioner 
may be trusted to. have made 
excellent progress in all that 
affects this Empire business and 
which means the happiness and 
prosperity of thousands of the 
overcrowded home populations 
by transference to the rich and 
sparsely occupied territories 
overseas — guided and safe- 
guarded, let it be emphasized, 
by The Army’s skilled and 
benevolent hand and oversight. 
With a victorious record of 
Congresses and Campaigns, 
LIEUT. - COMMISSIONER UWNS- 
‘WORTH left behind him the hos- 
pitable and invigorating shores 
of Canada. He has now gone to 
take temporary command of 
Holland, a step rendered neces- 
sary by the regrettable ill-health, 
of Lieut.-Commissioner How- 
ard. From Kenya Colony, East 
Africa, COLONEL JAMES SMITH 
brings an encouraging report of 
Army operations and of the 
prospects that loom ahead. 


RMY. r O are 
shiny:events worth 
Perhaps this is because 
in its ranks ‘turns out 
formly successful. This 
surprising ` when it c 
claimed that the contract’ 
founded in religion, with God 
glory and service as its object 
and aim. When the ceremony 
concerns some one within The 
General's and Mrs. Booth’s own 
family circle, the affectionate _ 
interest aroused is deep and 4 
wide. Writing by the calendar, 
The General had arranged to f 
stop at Paris on his way home. . 
from India in order to conduct - | 
on Monday, February tz2th, N 
the marriage of their younger 
son, ENSIGN WYCLIFFE BOOTH, 
and CAPTAIN RENEE PEYRON, 
daughter of Lieut. - Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Peyron, the 
Commissioner being in charge - 
of The Army’s work in France. 


The Ensign accompanied his 
father on his campaign in India, 
has had considerable experience 
of Field work in the British - 
Territory, as well as on the 








Staff of the International Train- 


ing Garrison, and is a devoted + 
and able Salvationist. Like his, 
bride, Captain: Peyron, he also ~. 
is a Salvationist of the third e” 
generation. Mrs. Booth and ‘|, 
Commissioner and Mrs. Peyron, 
as well as the Chief of the Staff, 
were announced to be present. 
We tender the young Officers 
sincere congratulations, and 
pray that God will ‘graciously 
use and bless them. 








AKING the Light into the dark 
places of the earth involves the 
pioneer Missionary in a complete 
change of life. The country to 


7# which he goes is new to him; its 


F 


populations are probably different from 


those he has left in race, colour, habits, 
moral standards, and religion. To 
accomplish his purpose he has often 
to separate himself even from such 
civilized centres as the new country 
may possess, so that he may the more 
readily come into contact with the 
people he has set himself to seek and 
save. 

This separation brings him face to 


face not only with fresh diff- 


culties, but with unanticipated 
calls for self-denial, obedience to 
which may even subject both 
him and his family to actual 
physical dangers. 

In complying with a request 
to recite a few personal ex- 
periences, I do so solely to 
emphasize God’s fatherly care 
for ‘those who go forward on 
the path of duty, and with a 
desire to bear witness to the 
fact that His providential shield- 
ing has deepened my love and 
strengthened my faith. 

In some parts of the African 
field many dangers await the 
Missionary Salvation Army 
Officer. As he walks the native 
paths.which lead from kraal to 
kraal he is liable to tread upon 
a dangerous enemy—the snake. 
The grass being long, this reptile 
often lurks unseen. Snakes 
have been, and are still, very 
numeraus in Zululand, and the 
early Officers.and their families 
had several narrow escapes from 
the bite that might have meant 
death. ; 


II 


IN PERILS OFT 


Many dangers await The Salvation Army Missionary Officer on 
the African Field, but God’s Providence is over all 
By COLONEL J. ALLISTER SMITH 


On one occasion my wife was sitting 
in our dining-room with her back to 
a small medicinal cabinet fixed on the 
wall. An Officer, entering from an 
adjoining room, asked her in an urgent 
tone to go to the kitchen for some- 
thing. Her immediate response to his 
request probably saved her life, for 
he had seen a deadly snake on the top 
of the cabinet ready to strike at her 
neck. The intruder was soon killed. 

Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Clark, one hot 
day, was resting on a bed. Her hus- 
band, looking into the room, exclaimed, 
‘Quick, my dear, I want you out here 
at once.’ She went to him, and so 





A FLASH OF LIGHTNING SHOWED ONE OF THE 
OFFICERS BEING ENGULFED 








-= escaped a fearful danger. A snake 
was under her pillow, and the Colonel 
had seen a portion of its body raised 
and ready to strike at her head. Its 
career was soon ended. 

Some snakes are so deadly that their 
bite on a main artery will cause death 
in twenty minutes. Among these is 
the black mamba, the most deadly of 
all. Our Officers have killed many, 
some more than ten feet long. 

Another dangerous snake is the 
‘umfezi.’ It spits a fine fluid at the 
eyes of its victim, producing blindness 
if its poison finds an entrance. One 
day our two eldest children, aged then 
about five and three years, were playing 
close to an outhouse when some slight 
sound caused them to look up at the 
top of a door. On it was a spitting 
snake which immediately rained its 
deadly spray down into their eyes. 
We heard their screams and, having 
learned what had happened, we quickly 
laid the little ones on a table and put 
fresh milk into their eyes. The milk 
was coagulated by the poison, and we 
took it away in what looked like small 
pieces of white thread. This process 
was repeated until we had extracted 
all the poison. The children were 
kept in a darkened room for a few 
days, and gradually recovered. The 
elder of the two girls is now an Officer. 

Although many hundreds of snakes 
have been killed by our South African 
Missionary Officers, and numerous 
narrow escapes are on record, no life 
has been lost, nor, indeed, has any 
one been bitten. No one need fear; 
God can and does preserve. 

With Paul, I can say, ‘ In journey- 
ings oft, in perils of waters,’ etc. 
(2 Corinthians xi. 26, 27). During my 
=- South African experience the estab- 
lishment of new posts and the consoli- 
dation of the work have necessitated 
my travelling for about two-thirds of 
the time. Many of my journeys, 
especially in the early days, were made 
on horseback and on foot. In some 
parts miles of distance separated the 
houses. | 
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Often these journeys, in part or 
wholly, were taken in the dark. 
Frequently there were heavy down- 
pours of rain, and rain in Africa is 
sometimes a serious matter, the rivers 
becoming flooded. I have had to wait 
four days for a flooded river to subside 
suffitiently to allow me to cross. 
Even then I had to strip off my clothing 
and swim through with my horse, my 


clothes being brought over by a native ®> 


who was a powerful swimmer. This 
crossing was a very trying experience 
as, just below the ford, there were 
dangerous rapids in which, had I been 
washed into them, my life would have 
been lost. To gain the other side I 
went higher up the river, pushed in 
with my horse and crossed the raging 
torrent diagonally. 

Still more trying was an experience 
we had nearer our home. With our 
transport wagon we had gone to 
Durban for building materials and 
provisions. Late one evening, on the 
homeward journey, we reached a point 
about ten miles from our Settlement. 
Two Officers were with me, as well as 
a native carrier. We decided to walk. 
home, and arranged for the wagon to 
come on next day. When we had 
walked about two miles an exception- 
ally strong thunderstorm burst over us. 

Oh, the miseries of that night! The 
pitch darkness was illuminated from 
time to time by forked lightning, grand 
and terrible to behold. Soon the roade 
became a miniature river, and we found 
ourselves knee-deep in water. The rain 
continued in torrents, and our diffi- 
culties increased. We sometimes lost 
the road, and had to feel our way back ; 
we were soaked to the skin and shiver- 
ing with cold. Reaching the Amatikulu 
River, a flash of lightning revealed a 
mighty, rushing flood between its banks. 
Danger lay in crossing, and the water 
was rapidly rising. On either side of the 
drift the river was infested by alligators, 
and we were well aware that if one or 
other of us should be washed down 
death from their cruel and hideous jaws 


' awaited us. But we could not afford 
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to wait till daybreak in our miserable 


“Plight. Each of us had a long stout 
walking staff, and I arranged to go 
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- feeler. 


outline of a huge 


- gether 


first into the river, using my staff as a 
The next man used his as a 
connecting link between us, the others 
following suit. The four of us, thus 
linked together, stepped into the rąging 
flood, keeping close to the lower side 
of the ford. The cold waters rose until 
they reached our waists. Then we felt 
the pull of the tumbling current. 

Still the river rose, till it reached our 
armpits, and it 
seemed as though 
we should never 
get through. The 
vicious swish of 
many waters 
mingled with the 
crashing peals of 
thunder, while, to 
add to our dis- 
tress, an inky 
darkness pre- 
vailed. When a 
flash of lightning 
showed wus the 


wild fig tree on 
the further bank 
we bégan to make 
for that point, 
though sometimes 
we were nearly 
carried off our 
feet. Had we not 
been linked to- 
by our 
„Staves we must have been washed 
down, but at last we reached shallower 
water, and thanked God that He had 
saved us. 

Another terrible experience was 
further along that same road. We 
came tq a narrow river which had 
been an. empty, bed when we saw 
it on our downward journey. Sus- 
pecting no danger, we went into the 
water separately, but a flash of lightning 
soon showed me that one of my Officers 
was being engulfed. Then—unspeak- 
able darkness! Oh, the horror of that 





THE ARMY OFFICER SWIMS THROUGH WITH 
THE HORSE, WHILE HIS CLOTHING IS BROUGHT 
OVER ON THE HEAD OF A NATIVE 


moment! I shouted to him, and he 
heard me as he came up on the other 
side of the narrow but strong current 
which had swept him off his feet. 


So dark was it that we only reached ` 


our Settlement near to midnight, our 
way lit by a lamp which Mrs. Smith had 
unintentionally left burning. How we 
blessed that guiding light, which we all 
agreed that God had prevented her 
from extinguishing. That same night, 
in a river which we had crossed a few 
hours earlier, five people were drowned. 

Returning on 
horseback from 
one of my soul- 
saving tours, [| 
reached the Great 
Tugela River one 
evening at dusk. 
This river, which 
forms the boun- 
dary between 
Natal and Zulu- 
land, had been 
swollen by rains 
which had also 
silted up the sand 
in its bed. Twi- 
light was quickly 


as I bade ‘ good- 


on the Natal side. 
He immediately 
started for a house 
away from the 
river, while I put 
my horse to the 
water. We proceeded safely three- 
fourths of the way across when 
suddenly my horse stepped into 
quicksands right up to its shoulders ! 
What a terrible feeling it was to be 
treading where there was no solid 
ground. I encouraged my noble animal, 
and as suddenly as he had entered the 
quicksand he got out on the other side 
of it. Thankfully I was pushing for- 
ward when we plumped into another 
one, but again we were able to struggle 
through. Before we could get to the 
Zululand side of the river, however, we 


changing to dark 


night’ to a man 
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sank into a third, but this, fortunately, 
was near the bank and not so difficult 
to negotiate. 

© When I found my feet on dry land 
again my heartfelt thanks went up to 
the Almighty Father who had fulfilled 
His promise, ‘When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.’ 

‘ Now,’ asks somebody, ‘is it worth 
while? The renunciation of country, 
kith and kin, the 
monotonous isola- 
tion; the journey- 
ings often, in 
perils of waters, 
the — hairbreadth 
escapes, the lonely 
toil, the wrestlings 
with strange lan- 
guages, the sick- 
nesses and fevers 
endured, the stern 
and sustained 
conflict with 
superstition and 
witchcraft of 
generations ? ’ 

For answer, 
come with me to 
our Settlements 
and Corps among 
the Native tribes 
of Africa. Look at 
the splendid body 
of  Salvationist 
men and women 


SUDDENLY THE HORSE STEPPED INTO A 
who, neatly and QUICKSAND Sslaves—from the 


cleanly dressed, 
enter reverently into The Army Halls, 
there to worship God and to fight for 
the souls of those still under the bond- 
age of heathendom. These same men 
and women were erstwhile heathen. 
Many of them I saw in their savage 
and rude state, following cruel and 
dark customs, ruled by the breath of 
the crafty witch-doctors who held the 
power of life and death in their undis- 
puted authority. 

I saw them begin the Christian life, 
watched its development in them 








rejoiced over their growth in grace? 
and to-day my joy is full because where” d 
dark heathendom once held sway the^“ 
Salvation light now brightly shines. 
The children, clothed, happy, and well 
cared for, attend our schools, being 
educated and guided into the ways of 
indystry and righteousness. 

The Army has accomplished all this 
by producing from its ranks the Mis- 
sionary Officers who gladly leave all to, 
carry the great Light to those who sit 
in darkness. 

Shall we halt 
where we are, or 
shall we enlarge 
our- borders? 
From the warlike 
Zulus, from the 
Basutos in their 
mountain fast- 
nesses, from the 
Xosas and Tembus 
of the Cape, from 
the Pondos and 
Bacas in the Tran- 
skei, from the 
Shanganas and 
Tshopis of Portu- 
guese East Africa, 
from the timid 
Makalangas who 
won David Living- 
stones sympa- 
thies, from the 
fierce Matabeles 
and the Mashonas 
—their liberated 





Northern Nyasa. 
tribes, aye, and from the many other 
tribesmen with whom I have mingled, 
comes the reply, sent to The General 
by an African Chief : ; 

‘ Some of my people have received from 
your Army a new thing which is like 
a bird singing in their hearts. Send 
me Officers to teach my people, so: that 
they all may have this religion which x 
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makes the bird sing in the heart.’ 

We must take the. Light to the 
children of Dark Africa—there is no 
time to lose. 
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.“HOW THE ARMY CAPTURES 


IH.—Lieut.-Commissioner and Mrs Palmer, Finland 


AUGHT to pray and attend 
Sabbath School, Will Palmer, 
from the age of twelve, was 
k tormented by the thought,of 
_his sins. Terider of conscience, he yet 
tried to do what other boys did, and 
felt vexed that he could not accustom 
himself to the use, of blasphemous lan- 
guage, hard though he tried to do so! 
After hearing a clear Holiness testi- 
mony in a mission, he gave himself to 
God at the age of sixteen, but did not 
then distinguish between pardon and 
Full Salvation. Working on at Sunday 
School, he longed for something higher, 
and was not helped by the worldliness 
and temper of 
those who 
should have 
been examples. 
Gradually his 
prayers became 
mere formali- 
ties, and he was 
a heart- back- 
slider when The 
Salvation Army 
opened in Wal- 
ton Road, Liv- 
erpool, six 
months after 
his conversion. 
Curiosity 
took the youth 
to hear lady 
preachers (a novelty to him) and he 
liked them. They sang ‘ that immor- 
tal song’: ‘ Precious Jesus, oh, to love 
Thee,’ and at the verse: 

Bold {d touch Thy sacred garment 
the Captain asked all who by faith 
touched that sacred garment to raise 
their hands as they sang. 

Will Palmer was not used to testify- 

# ing in this fashion, and his hand stayed 
down, but-he left that Meeting with an 
inner conviction that he would become 
a Salvationist and possibly an Officer. 
When his father made merry over 





LIEUT. - COMMIS- 
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SIONER PALMER 
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the Song-Book he took home, Will's 
enthusiasm was damped, and he kept 
away from The Army until his mother 
told him that a Corps had been opened 
much nearer their home. He went 
that evening to the mewly-opened 
Hall and came homé with the songs 
and prayers t 
ringing in his 
ears. But his 
parents, with 
the best of in- 
tentions, again 
quenched his 
aspirations bv 
saying: ‘ The 
Army is for 
drunkards and 
very wicked 
people, not for 
such as you! ’ 
After this he 





knew he was 

moving t he LIEUT. - COMMISSIONER 
wrong Wavy, for WILL PALMER 
the smoking 


habit was getting hold of him, temper 
was easily aroused, and when one Fri- 
day night he did slip into the Hall, he 
hurried out directly he discovered that 
it was a Holiness Meeting. He knew 
he was not willing to surrender his all 
to God. 

On August Bank Holiday, 1881, Will 
Palmer was frankly in a temper. His 
‘boss’ had decided to keep the office 
open and he was the unlucky clerk on 
duty. When he was at last free, there 
was nothing to do, and no chum avail- 
able. Suddenly he remembered that an 
Army Open-Air Demonstration was 
taking place near Stanley Park, so set. 
off to find it. 

As he trudged on his lonely way God 
spoke to his soul, and he prayed, ‘ Lord, 
help me to serve Thee fully.’ Instantly 
the pipe loomed up in thought. ‘I'll 
destroy it, he vowed, and taking it 
out, tried to crush it under his heel. 











But the grass was thick and the pipe 
simply disappeared. Probably it is 
there yet—a permanently buried idol. 

He never got to that Open-Air 
service, but reached the indoors Meet- 

ing to find Hall and platform packed 
with a crowd happily singing : 

I’m living beneath the shade of the Cross, 

Counting the jewels of earth but dross.’ 

He went home anxiously and prayer- 
fully asking: ‘What is God’s will 
concerning me?’ His father answered 
the question. When Will entered the 
room they two were alone, and the 
father began to talk very seriously to 
his son. 

‘You are not as good as you were, 
my lad,’ he said, sadly, and then 
added these surprising words: ‘ Rather 
than you should make shipwreck of 
faith I would prefer you joined The 
Salvation Army!’ ... 

On the following Sunday morning, 
the young man, at last quite sure of his 
call, set off for The Army. His bias 
was towards the Walton Corps, but a 
power stronger than himself turned 
his steps to that more newly-opened 
Hall in the neighbourhood where he 
was well known. Here, secretly, he 
gave himself afresh to God, went that 
evening to the Open-Air service, and 
was drawn into the procession. On that 
September evening, in 1881, he offered 
himself as a Soldier, and two Sundays 
later the procession carried him right 
past his old Sunday School, a revelation 
from which he had shrunk, because he 
dreaded having The Army accused of 
sheep-stealing. | Nobody had asked 
him to join! Only in obedience to a 
power higher than the human had he 
taken this step. 

It was some months before, through 
The Army’s teaching on Holiness, this 
shy youth became a public seeker at 
the’mercy-seat, put his all on the altar 
and obtained what he had so longed 
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for, the blessing of a Full Salvatiom. . 
The shackles were broken at last. 

In 1883 he entered Training at’ 
Clapton, and has seen service in the 
Homeland, U.S.A., Norway, and South 
America, and is now T.C. for Finland. 
To-day he testifies: ‘I am glad I was 
notedisobedient to the Heavenly vision, 
and give God the glory for nearly 
forty years’ unbroken Army service.’ 





When the old Bristol Circus was _ 
opened by Captain George Taberer and 
Happy Sally in August, 1880, Mrs. ` 
Lieut.-Commissioner Palmer was a | 
Sunday School girl in her teens, with 
good desires and religious inclinations, 
but unconverted. 

Curiosity made her join the crowds, 
which included many rough characters, 
who flocked to hear these strange folks _ 
and she at once felt that this was reas- , 
religion. Soon she made up her mind 
to get saved, which she did on Monday 
evening, November 15, 1880. 

Because The Army gave the widest 
liberty, especially to women, to work 
for God, this young girl became a 
Salvationist, and for five years, as ay 
Sister Huxtable, took active part in 
the good work, and was for some time 
leader of the Bristol I Concertina Band. ` 
All the while she longed to become an _ 
Officer, but was prevented by home $ 
circumstances. j“ ea 
At last God made clear her path ae Al 
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the Training Home, and in 1887 she — 
entered into „continual comradeshih — 
with Captain Will B. Palmer, whose. ~ 
usefulness and travels she has shared F 
during all the happy years since. . 

To-day she testifies gratefully to the i 
divine grace, wisdom, and strength, 1 
which have been given, and adds: < 
‘My heart is as keen, yea infinitely ` 
keener now than when I ‘first sur | 
rendered myself to Him.’. . * | | 
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Where sorrow may be comiorted; — 
It weeds, and delves, and plants, and sows, 
That food for others may be grown. 


Love gives to all, that all may give, 
It feeds that others may be fed, 
It bends that hope and joy may live— 





LOOKING BACK OVER FORTY YEARS 


How Army Work Began and has Grown in Sweden 


ra By Mrs. Lievt.-CoLtoneL L. Powe tt (I. H. Q.) 


N a small estate a few miles 
from the township of Vernamo 
in the Province of Småland, 

. Sweden, on September 14, 
1838, a little girl was born and given 

= the name of Hanna Cordelia Ouchter- 
lony—a name destined to become a 
household word throughout her native 
land and far beyond it. 

Her father, a lawyer and country 
magistrate, was descended from an old 
Scotch family. Her mother was of 
French descent, and in Hanna are united 
the careful and far-seeing business 
ability of the Scotch, the refinement 

_ and passionate love of beauty of the 
A Mrench, and the dreamy idealism and 
_ ~ deep religious feeling of the Swede. 
' — , At the age of eleven Hanna was sent 
. to relatives in Finland to study lan- 
guages. Desperately homesick and 
unhappy she then turned to God and 
for the first time learned to pray. 
Her education finished, she went to 
stay in an uncle’s home in Stockholm, 
and was introduced to the gay society 
life of the Swedish capital. But in vain 
she sought satisfaction in the pleasures 
M of the world. Often she tried to pray, 
Y and pondered deeply over the meaning 
-of life, but there was no one to whom 
__. she could confide her inmost longings. 
; After seven years she returned to her 





country home. The loss of her beloved 

mother and other sorrows rent her heart 

and drew her more and more to prayer, 
from which she gained real comfort. 

Yet there were months of struggling 
and grief on account of her sin before 

she was able to trust God. With this 

trust came peace and joy. 

At once she was filled with an un- 
controllable desire to do something for 
Him, but it was then an unheard of 
thing for a Swedish woman to speak 
or do any aggressive work in the 
churches. Few in Miss Ouchterlony’s 
own circle understood or sympathized 
with her, but among the poor and 
neglected she often found help and 
encouragement. 

She began to hold Cottage Meetings, 
but all the time felt an increasing 
longing for the full deliverance from 
sin to which she felt God calling her. 
Two clergymen to whom she wrote 
for help assured her that this doctrine 
of holiness was ‘ very dangerous. 


But God was leading her on. An 


old and trusted friend of The Founder 
was living in Vernamo with his family 
while he superintended the building of 
a new railway. To his home, as a guest, 
in the summer of 1878 came Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, to take a short rest 
from his arduous work as his father’s 





SWEDISH OFFICERS IN TYPICAL NATIVE DRESS 
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right hand and constant helper in the 
‘Christian Mission.’ But it was not 
easy for so active a spirit to remain 
idle and soon he got into touch with 
the people of God in thé small com- 
munity and Meetings were arranged. 

How often have I heard the dear old 
Commissioner relate the wonderful 
experiences of those days! Many a 
time, on our long journeys together, 
she would describe those Meetings and 
scenes to me, when old and young, 
rich and poor, gathered to listen to 
this young man with the early greying 
head and the dark, luminous eyes, so 
full of fire for God and souls. Her 
voice grew tender and her eyes wistful 
as she told how, through his Meetings 
and personal dealing, she at last entered 
into that experience of full surrender 
and the higher life for which she had 
so longed. 

Mr. Bramwell Booth soon returned 
to London, but did not forget his 
friends in Vernamo, among whom he 
counted Miss Ouchterlony. He often 
wrote and told them of the wonderful 
things God was doing in the Christian 
Mission, which just at that time changed 
its name to ‘ The Salvation Army.’ In 
the summer of 1881 Miss Ouchterlony 
received an invitation to come to 
London. She accepted and spent five 
weeks as the guest of The General and 
Mrs. Catherine Booth. I believe it was 
about this time that those wonderful 
Whitechapel Holiness Meetings were 
being conducted by Mr. Bramwell— 
Meetings which those privileged to 
attend will never, never forget 

Greatly inspired, Miss Ouchterlony 
returned to Sweden, and on landing in 
Gothenburg was asked to speak at a 
public meeting ! This she did in much 
trembling and thus was commenced a 
remarkable career of public ministry. 

In the following year Hanna Ouch- 
terlony was again invited to London 
as The Founder’s guest, that she might 
be present at the opening of the 
Congress Hall, Clapton. For seven 
months she travelled and accompanied 
‘Mrs.Booth to her Meetings and was 
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deeply impressed with the. home life dn 


of the family. 


During this visit she was continually. 


pleading with The Founder to send 


Officers to Sweden to start Army work f 


there, but for a long time he- gently 
put her off until Miss Ouchterlony 
grew gestless and anxious to return 
home. Then one day he tołd her that 
he had decided to send hey in charge 
of the Swedish expedition ! ` She was 
utterly staggered ; it seemed too great 
a responsibility for her to undertake, 
but after much prayer God showed her 
that this was His way and she declared 
herself willing. In November the same 
vear, at a large Meeting in the old 
Exeter Hall, Strand, she received the 
Flag from The Army Mother’s hands. 
Almost immediately afterwards, as 
Major Ouchterlony, she and four other 
comrades sailed for Sweden, there to 
unfurl the Blood and Fire banner of 


The Salvation Army. sf 


Oh, the romance of that early 
beginning forty years ago! It is, 
impossible in a short sketch like this 
even to touch on the many both 


_humorous and pathetic episodes which 


were then of almost daily occurrence. 


: There they were, three women and | 


two men, and the newly-made Major in 


charge, about to declare war against’ 
sin and Satan in a large and gay’ 


northern capital. Major Ouchterlony, 
resourceful and intrepid warrior -that 
she was, had gone on to Stockholm 
alone to secure a hall, and hired a 
theatre facing a large market square, 
also a couple of rooms as their first 
Headquarters. 

On December 28, 1882, at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, with the theatre full of 
an expectant crowd, the little knot of 
warriors planted the Blood and Fire 


Flag in their midst and opened fire by 


singing : ù 
We are bound for the land of the 
pure and the holy. e S 
Oh, say, will you go to'the Eden 
is'above ? 3 
One woman responded in that first 
Meeting. Others—some of the very 
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worst characters among them—followed 


+ as daily afternoon and evening Meet- 


®. 
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ings were held. 
Of course when souls were saved the 
opposing elements were roused to fury, 


-and as thousands were unable to gain 


admission the market square presented 
a spectacle not easily forgotten, , filled 
with a densely-packed multitude clam- 
ouring to get into the Salvation theatre. 
When forty policemen were unable to 
keep the crowd in order the military 
patrol had to be called out to help 
quell the excited mob. Often, after the 
Meetings were over and the Salva- 
tionists in their conspicuous uniforms 
were going home, they were in danger 
of being trampled underfoot by the 
crowd who were so anxious to see them. 
So the police 
ordered them to 
use sleighs, the 
crowd running 
alongside! Soon 
they began 
putting obstacles 
in the way of our 
brave pioneers. 
But great num- 
bers of drunk- 
ards, black- 
Wwuards, and 
wifebeaters, as 
well as more re- 
spectable citi- 
zens, , were get- 
ting converted 
and made into 
Soldiers, so 
Major, Ouchter- 
lony and her 
brave little band 
refused to give 
up the fight. 
Landlords 
next closed their 
halls against The 
Army, for fear of having their pro- 
perty damaged by the crowds, but the 
undaunted Major obtained permission 
to hold Meetings in courtyards, 
generally using a lorry or (as some- 
times happened) a brewers wagon 
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as a platform. So, with the. show 
lying in deep drifts and the thermo- 
meter far below zero, they stood and 
preached. Lieutenant Jenny Svensson 
(now Major and retired), an Officer of 
striking personality and a wonderful 
singer, rendered yeoman service to the 
cause with her guitar and voice. 

How often I have met men and 
women who have told me how they 
wept their way to the front of one of 
those ‘lorry’ platforms and found 
Salvation kneeling inia snow-drift ! 

At the end of five years they were 
able to build their own Headquarters 
with a Hall seating 1,400 (the now 
famous ‘ Temple’ and No. I Corps), 
and from that time onward the work 
spread like wildfire in all directions. 





MAJOR OUCHTERLONY AND HER STAFF 37 YEARS AGO 


Captain Svensson and Captain Whatmore behind her ; Cadet Lindgren and Cadet 
Hellberg on her left and right. 


Corps after Corps was opened in the 
large provincial centres, although there 
was still a continual struggle against 
difficulties of all kinds, not the least 
being the various imprisonments of our 
Officers for holding Meetings in defiance 
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of antiquated bylaws. Altogether one- 
third of the Officers went to prison, 
and among them was: Captain (after- 
wards Commissioner) Emanuel Hellberg 
who was given forty-eight days, but 
released after serving thirty. 
| In January, 1888; Commissioners 
Railton. and Ouchterlony opened fire 
at Kristiania, Norway, and it was there 
that the writer met the Commissioner 
and, receiving the «call to i 
service, followed her to 
Sweden and acted as her 
A.D.C. and constant com- 
panion for ten years, being 
thus privileged to watch the 
marvellous further progress 
of the work. 
EENE, A A 
When the first Commis- 
= Sioner in 1892 received orders 
= to farewell there were 150 
Corps and 500 Officers, all 
raised and trained in the 
Territory. Thousands of 
Soldiers, too, had been 
raised up to carry the glad 
tidings into the dark places of the land. 
There was also a wonderfully promising 
Social Work, consisting of Rescue 
Homes, Slum Posts, and a Shelter for 
men. 
Since then a long succession of 
leaders have each done their share in 
building on the sound foundation once 
laid, faithfully helped by devoted 
Officers of all ranks. Commissioners 
Ridsdel, Oliphant, McAlonan, Rees, 
Ogrim, Sowton, and Mitchell, are 
amongst those who have helped to 
build up the wonderful work of The 
Army in Sweden as we see it to-day, 
with its 1,442 Officers and employees, 
265 Corps, and 870 Outposts. 

The Social Work has grown amazingly, 
especially among women. A compara- 
tively recent feature is the Home for 
Inebriates on the Island of Kurén, in 
Lake Malaren. Also there is much 
valued work among the deaf and dumb, 
some of whom are also blind.. 

The Army has a strong hold on 
Young People all over the country. 


MRS. 
POWELL — FORMERLY 
BRIGADIER SOMMER 


BACK OVER FORTY YEARS 
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Officers have been sent by Sweden to 


nearly every one of The Army’s many™ °° 


missionary fields. 
summer colonies for poor slum children 
is another wonderful source of blessing. 
One has the feeling that the whole 
work, vast and far-reaching as it is, 
1s perneated with a strong and vigorous 
life, continually growing and expanding. 
Instead of persecution and opposition 
| The Army now meets with the 
‘hearty sympathy and well 
wishes of rich and poor, from 
the King on the throne to 
the outcast who comes to get 
a night’s lodging in one of 
the many * Shelters. 
And all this the outcome of 
_ the consecration of a little 
handful of faithful witnesses ! 
The Army in Sweden has 
just celebrated its Fortieth 
Anniversary, with vast crowds 
taking part in the immense 
Meetings of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving led by Com- 
missioner Mrs. Booth-Hell- 
berg. The first Commissioner, now 
an aged and long-since-retired veteran, 
was able to be present for a short - 
while. She presented a venerable 
picture, with her silvery white hair, . 
the once so straight back now bent,’. 
but her voice rang out clear and strong, 
almost as of yore, when she said; 


. 


May we all, both Salvationists and 
non-Salvationists, learn to value the 
importance of our life here on earth! 
We win or lose our own souls! ... God 
has been very gracious to The Salvation « 
Army during these forty years. When 
we carried our first Flag over from Eng- 
land it all looked very insignificant, 
but God opened out for us ever greater 
opportunities. May His name be praised 
and glorified. 

All this has been won because we 

_ remained faithful to otr ideals, What- 
ever good and enduring work has been 
done by The Army has always been 
accomplished by faithfully carrying out 
those foundation principles, on which 
William Booth built The Salvation 
Army. 


The holding of es 
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-“ESTER’S SECOND BEST: 


HEY were born in Satakunta, 


near the seashore, and grew up 
in the same village, went to the 
and were con- 


same school, 
firmed together in the old parish 
church. Ester, fair-headed and gentle, 
early sought her father’s God, pledged 
herself to seek always His Kingdom 
first, and became a happy Salva- 
tionist. Her boy friend was of quite 
another type. Brought up in a severely 
pious home, where every game or 
amusement was condemned as sin, he 
did not see any joy in godliness or 
devotional services. He became hard, 
and left home ; 


America, firmly resolved to keep away 
as far as possible from everything 
bearing a religious name. 

But in that reticent nature, so blunt 
and inaccessible, there was hidden one 
vibrating chord. This was his love for 


Ester, the friend of his childhood. But 
even here God stood as a hindrance in 
his way. Ester belonged to God, and 
before that fact his love, in spite of its 
-` great strength, could do nothing. . 

Some years passed. -Changes came, dha 


~- _ presently Ester also crossed to the land 


of great possibilities, settling in the 
very city where fe lived, and it was 
not very long before the affection of 
the friend of her childhood and home- 
sickness combined to break her resist- 
ance and she consented, against her 
conscience, to become his wife. 

They had not been married long 
before they found that they had differ- 
ent interests. ‘How can two walk 
together except they be agreed?’ 
Hers was a deeply religious nature ; 


che was an atheist by conviction. When 


Ester took part in Salvation Army 
Meetings he was fuming at home, 
-because Ester loved Ged and The Sal- 
vation Army more than himself. Frantic 
becausé he could not get her on his 
side, he did ‘all he could*to destroy 
whatever gave nourishment to her 
‘religious imaginations.” He burnt her 
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then he emigrated to 


A FINNISH 
LOVE STORY 
Bible, confiscated every “War Cry’ 


and hymn book which came in his 
way, and when she still continued to 


attend the Meetings he got into a rage 


and swore to take vengeance. 

He also started to seek amusements 
outside the home and neglected his 
wife until the inevitable break came. 
Ester left him and returned to her 
homeland. Here she wanted to begin a 
new life for herself. But she had for- 
gotten that the way of the promise- 
breaker is hard. The remembrance of 
her broken vows pursued her until she 
herself turned to the road of sin, and by 
degrees sank to misery and despair. 
One day she reached the depths and 
decided to take her own life. It was 
at this critical moment that the rescue © 
Officers from ‘Onnela’ crossed her 
path, offering care and shelter. She 
accepted their help and in the Home 
recovered by degrees. In the course 
of time she sought again her father’s 
God. Pardon and peace then came to 


her agonized soul. 


Ester found a good situation and 


life began to appear to her in brighter 


colours. She was totally changed. 


~Chastened and cleansed in the school 


of affliction, she now showed a humble, 
quiet spirit, and was liked by everybody 
who came in contact with her. The 
rare letters which came from her 
husband were most sad in tone. 

In the autumn of 1921 Ester re- 
turned to the Home in order to take a 
course of machine-knitting. The Officer 
in charge of the workroom noticed 
that the only thing which woke a 
smile on the earnest and meditative 
little face of Ester was to let her talk 
about her old home. Evidently, in 


spite of everything, the girl loved her 


husband, although she carefully tried 
to hide her feelings. The workroom 
Officer made a quick resolution. When 
Astrea, the steamer for England, left 
Abo on.the following night, it bore a 


(Continued on page 27). 
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WHAT HOLINESS MEANS TO ME =+- 


By STAFF-CAPTAIN AH Kow, Melbourne, Victoria 


OLINESS may be described in 
different ways. ‘ Salvation 
from the power and presence 
of sin,’ says one ; ‘ To be pre- 
served blameless,’ says another; ‘ To 
have the roots of bitterness destroyed,’ 
says a third. While subscribing heartily 
to these descriptions, I like best the 
one by which the blessing first became 
intelligible to me— A life in complete 
harmony with the will of God.’ 

“See that theatre,’ said 
a comrade Officer once. 
‘ Before I was saved the 
stage had a tremendous 
attraction for me. After 
conversion I ceased at- 
tending, but I read the 
signs, pictured the delights 
within, and still desired to 
go, refraining only because 
I had definitely chosen 
another path. But when 
I became sanctified, even 
the desire for the theatre 
was taken from me. I am 
no longer interested in the 
signs; I do not waste a 
minute picturing the 
scenes. My love for my blessed Saviour 
so fills my heart that there is no room 
for anything of which He disapproves. 
To meet His wishes, to do His will, is 
my greatest joy.’ 

“A soul without the blessing of Holi- 
ness continually struggles—as did this 
comrade—with the desires of the flesh. 
He is treading a path of duty and 
rigorous self-sacrifice. He has given 
up many things and the surrender has 
not always been easy. Neither is it 
easy to remain in the surrendered 
attitude. There is a measure of satis- 
faction in the abstention, but there is 
not that abounding joy of which the 
fully-surrendered soul speaks with 
rapture. Now, sanctification means ‘ a 
separation from sin’ and ‘ the devotion 
of the whole being to the will and service 
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of God.’ The first without the second 
is hard, but with the second and 
especially with the word ‘ whole’ 
emplfasized, the difficulty vanishes as 
though by magic. Indeed, it is magic— 
the magic of love! It is not hard to 
sacrifice where we love, or to put the 
wishes of the loved one before our own. 
How much easier when we go a step 
further, as in the surrender to the 
Divine claim, and make our will so 
subservient to the will of 
God that our desires are 
identical with His? 

There is great pleasure 
in the gratification of our 
dearest wishes; there is 
satisfaction and peace of 
mind in the knowledge of 
duty done. What a com- 
bination of joy and satis- 
faction, then, must come 
to the soul who is treading 
a path to which both.desire 
and duty point! The 
doing of our Master’s will 
is our duty; it becomes 
our chief desire as we 
surrender ourselves to 
Him—body, soul, and spirit. | Then 
we experience that heavenly rapture 
which comes to the soul in complete 
accord with his Maker. It follows that 
in the most degraded specimen of 
humanity we sense the soul for whom 
Christ died. 
service to man as part of our service 
to God. And that service is one of 
compelling love. i 

In this experience there is‘wonderful 
serenity of spirit. Storms only make us 
realize more deeply that the Master of 
the tempest is on board our little craft, 
not asleep, but at the helm ; doubts 
can have no place in His presence. 


AH KOW 


Thou beautiful, sweet will of God, 
My anchor ground, my fortress hill, 
My spirit’s blissful calm abode, 
In Thee I hide me and am still. 
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Thus Holiness means * 
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.THE DOCTOR'S DAILY ROUND 


[From a Memorial volume to Dr. Charles Stiebel, written for private circulation 
by his wife, we cull, by permission, the following very interesting chapter, which 
describes a day in a Salvation Army Hospital in India. 

Dr. Stiebel, who had been brought up in the Jewish faith and was converted 
to Christianity at our Regent Hall Corps, West London, went to India as a Salvation 
Army Medical Missionary in 1912, and gave devoted service, first at our Catherine 
Booth Hospital, Nagercoil, and tken as Medical Officer in charge at Emery Hospital, 
Anand, Gujerat. 

When war broke out he volunteered for the Indian Medical Service and lost 
his life while picking up wounded Indians in front of the front trenches near Kut, in 
Mesopotamia, on February 2, 1917. 

During the cholera epidemic of 1912 to 1913, the Doctor spontaneously under- 
took extra work, forming from volunteers among the Catherine Booth Hospital’s 
medical students a Cholera Brigade, whose members, without fee, visited and tended 
the very poor villagers in their homes within a radius of two miles from the Hospital. 


Many lives were thus saved.i 


: LITTLE outline of our norma! 
daily life will show that we 
had no surplus time for such 
extra duties as were involved 

by the cholera epidemic. Charlie had 

to take it out of his sleep, and he did 

it gladly, as the obvious duty of a 


man who was a medical missionary 


and not merely a doctor. 

His night round in the Hospital took 
him from g until I0 or 10.30, for 
he had always to supervise any 
night treatment that inight be re- 


>= 


THE STAFF AT* THE EMERY HOSPITAL, ANAND, INDIA. 


from 7.15 until 8.30, and at 9.15 
Charlie went round and saw his 
patients. From ro until 10.30 a little 
Salvation Army Meeting was held for 
out-patients in their big Hall, off 
which a dispensary and dressing-room 
were always open. All rallied to this, 
and some Officers. and students were 
spared to attend to the out-patients 
who continued to arrive until 12 
o'clock. 

‘In the afternoon out-patients were 
again seen from 3 until 5.30, both 





DR. CHARLES STIEBEL IS FIFTH 


FROM THE LEFT 


quired, and he would be up again 
in the morning at 4 to prepare a 
lecture which he gave to the students. 
Prayers were at 7 a.m., the lecture 


accidents and cases of sickness. Over 
a hundred a day are treated thus, 
some being kept in the Hospital. 
Usually Doctor T—— took the eye- 


THE DOCTOR'S 
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work, and Charlie attended to the 
other Gases: but occasionally he did 
~ eyes,” too.” There were cases of 
broken legs, arms, and skulls; there 
were people gored by bulls; others 
suffered from ulcers, from ear trouble, 
and from various growths (cancer on 
the lip is common with people who 
chew the betel nut); there were also 
women sufferers often needing opera- 
tions. Of course the out-patients’ side 
of the work is larger and in many 
ways more important than the other. 

“At 12.30 we had a meal, and then 


I used to lie down, but Charlie gener- 
ally spent the siesta time in reading 


‘up his afternoon operations. Though 
he had done the same one repeatedly, 
he always did this to refresh his mem- 
ory. His private reading also had to 
come out of this little lull. In normal 
times fifteen minutes was his outside 
daily limit for leisure reading, almost 
his sole recreation. 

“If it was an operation day, he 
A A to the Hospital at 2.30; if 
not, at 3. The bell rang at 5.30, after 
which no more out- -patients were 
admitted, but all those there before 
then had to be seen. His afternoon 
was chiefly occupied with out-patients, 

* At 5.30 the outer doors were shut, 
and we nurses aimed at getting our 
work finished by six. I was Charlie’s 
ae nurse. He was often later 

I, because he had to finish his 
U Bedtients, and I had only my ward. 
Then he would come in, have a wash, 
and take me for a little walk before 
our 7.30 dinner. 

“At 815 came our Bible-reading. 
We had started at the beginning and 

ere going straight through, taking it 
if “turns to read the day’s chapter 
aloud; then we discussed it together, 
largely in the way of applying it to 
_ our own lives. The Bible to Charlie, 
by birth a Jew, was the Guide of his 
life, his standard of action, his example 
and inspiration. © Then we wrote 
letters, or I would find some mending 
to occupy: me, and at 9 o'clock he 
went back to the Hospital.- Once or 
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DAILY ROUND 


twice’ a week he lectured 
evening. 
in the morning, at night he addressed 
his students on pathology. 

‘ Twice a week he went to one of. 
The Army Dispensaries. To Aronholy,, 
fifteen or sixteen miles distant, he’ 
went* every Wednesday, starting at 
6.45 a.m., cycling there, and returning 
in time to be on duty at 3. This 
meant a cool ride there in the morning 
and a very hot one back in the after- 
noon, but after a bath he was ready 
to attend to his patients. 

‘On alternate Saturdays he went 
in the same way to the other two 
Dispensaries, each about twenty-five 
miles distant. On those days Doctor 
I—— gave the morning lecture, and 
Charlie the evening one, and we had 
dinner at 7, so that he could g go over 
his lecture at 7.30. At night he would 
do a short round in the Hospital, 
choosing a student to note what 
treatment must be administered and 
to supervise the giving of it after- 
wards. On other nights he used to 
watch while the two students on duty 
carried out his instructions. In that 
way they obtained individual tuition, 
and the Doctor was satisfied that the 
patients had the correct treatment. 

‘In addition to their hospital work 
the Medical Officers of the Catherine 
Booth Hospital were frequently in 
demand for private professional visits. 
If either of them had acquired local 
fame for some operation or special 
treatment, any sufferer from such’ a 
complaint who was able to pay would 
send a “bullock bandy” and a 
servant to fetch whichever doctor 
was desired. 

“Such claims generally coming at 
night seriously encroached on Charlie’s 
sleep, but never once did he grumble. 

‘The bicycle which: he uséd was 
often borrowed by the students, and 
time after time he found it punctured 
when he wanted it; He would quietly 
set to work to mend it—biting his 
lips, perhaps, but saying nothing. 

` (Continued on. Page 36) ` 
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life of ‘The Angel Adjutant,’ 


_ 447-121 Judd Street, King’s Cros3, London, W.C. 1. 
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SEEKING SOULS ASTRAY 


Review of a Salvationist’s Life-story 


N ‘intimate and living picture the promoted warrior showing a side 

of Staff-Captain Kate Lee,’ is of her life which was largely unknown : 
The General’s comment .-upon ‘After she had commanded three 
the volume entitled ‘The Angel Corps, giving to the people of each town 
Adjutant,’* which is now exciting the her best service, a sharp attack of pneu- 
interest and seizing on the imagination -monia carried Captain Lee away from 
of thousands of readers everywhere. Corps work, and for a time it seemed 
And by her carefully-chosen word- that a constitutional bronchial weak- 
colours, not less than by the wonder- ness, now aggravated, would bring her 
fully sympathetic ‘touch’ which she regular public work to an early ter- 


evidences in presenting her subject, mination.’ With what disappointment 


Mrs. Colonel Carpenter has been able she must have realized this possibility ; 


to emphasize that further statement in but an appointment was found for her 


this connexion by The General: ‘The in the N aval and Military Department 
Salvation Army has been happy in at Headquarters, in London, which 
its women Officers.’ introduced Kate to a new 

One sees illustrated in the sphere of Army Service. 

‘A breakdown in the com- 
mand of the Naval and Mili- - 
tary Home at Chatham placed 
Captain Kate in 
charge of that In- 
stitution, with full 
responsibility for 
the catering, house- 
keeping, and Meet- 
ings, and the visita- 
tion of ships in the 
harbour! The evi- 
dences of her minis- 
says Mrs. Car- try remain there to 
penter, ‘the i eae a this day. And when 
ambition of Kate ER . | health was fully 












that ‘nothing which affects 
the well-being of the populace 
lies outside the sphere 
of the Officer of The 
Salvation Army’ —a 
very apt summing up of 
the labours of the Ser- 
vant of All. 

‘To bea Field 
Officer as near 
perfectionas 
possible, was,’ 


ie he 
Lees “lite... . a CANONS ADIUTANT restored, the call of 
As a Corps Com- the Field became 


mander she saw service in every kind of insistent. Captain Lee begged to be 
Corps. Beginning amongst the villages allowed to take a Corps again, and for 
she rose to the most important Corps the next fourteen years she poured out 
in the British Territory. And she her life as a ceaseless offering for- the 


succeeded wonderfully. ... A F ield souls of the people in town and city in 
Officer of The Army has the honour various parts of the United Kingdom. 
to be chosen for service similar to that You must live with people to know 


our Founder undertook when he first them, it is said.. Yes, and if you work 
turned to the unchurched masses of in close association with them, you may 
the East End of London.’ l see them intimately. How did. her 
Here is a peep into the history of Local Officers in the Corps view. their 





* ‘The Angel Adiutant.’ Price, 2s. 6d. - May be obtained from Salvationist Publishing and Supplies, I.td:, 
: 15 YAR SS. Of 
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leader? Listen to this Bandmaster’s 
statement : 

‘ I have been in The Army for twenty 
years. .. . I tell you, if ever I have 
felt ashamed of myself and my per- 
formances, it has been since this Officer 
came. She’s the right woman in the 
right place, there’s no doubt about it. 
She can “sit on” a fellow without 
crushing the life out of him. The whole 
=- Band is changed. She's just got our 
chaps, the thirty of them; and she’s 
as true and straight as a die. The 
beauty of her life and example... 
makes you feel you must be good 
whether you will or not.’ The writer 
of the book to whom the Bandmaster 
made this statement adds: ‘ After 
our conversation, I began to study the 
character and work of that woman.’ 

Says the Treasurer of one of her 
Corps : 

“Soon after she arrived here she 
gave me a list of questions, including, 
“ How many public-houses in the 
town ? How many houses of ill-fame ? 
How many places of worship? What 
proportion of people go to church ? ” 
When she compared these figures with 
the population she was able to estimate 
the grip of evil on the town, and the 
efforts made by the people of God to 
combat it. She reckoned all the godless 
people of the town were her concern, 


and laid her plans accordingly. She 
called upon the police, the civic 
authorities, and the ministers, in- 


timating that she was there for the 
good of the city, and asked to be 
allowed to co-operate with them. It 
was not long before the governing 
people realized that an uncommon 
force for righteousness had come.’ 

Not content with directing extra- 
ordinary campaigns, there were special 
personal efforts which Kate Lee made 
to get in touch with the people. One 
of these was Saturday night visitation 
of the public-houses. After the Meeting 
—with her Lieutenant, or, at Corps 
where there were suitable helpers, 
having sent the Lieutenant home to go 
to bed early in preparation for the 


heavy strain of Sunday—until closing, 
hours, she sought the souls of the. 
drunkards. A 
After that midnight work, she would 
be at Knee-Drill next morning. 
A desperate character was met by 


the Adjutant every Saturday night ` - 


in the same public-house. Finding 
out where he lived, she asked per- 
mission to visit him. One morning at 
5.30, whilst washing himself in pre- 
paration for his work, he heard some 
one knocking at the door. It was the 
Adjutant and her Lieutenant who had 
called to see him and his wife. 

One means to attract crowds to her 
Halls, which she had used with success 
at many Corps, was to dress in rags, 
and march at the head of the Band. 
Amongst her people this recollection 
is spoken of with a kind of awe. 

‘To think that that lovely, pure 
woman should soil her face, pull her 
hair about, put on dirty torn clothes, 
broken boots, and make herself appear 
a sister of shame! ’ 

An Officer writes that she was a 
little girl of eleven when the Adjutant 
dressed in rags at her Corps. The effect 
upon her mind was to make her hate 
sin with such a horror that right then 
and there she determined to give her 
life to seek sinners. 

‘Never nobody mothered me like 
her,’ declared a grey-headed man saved 
from great depths, whose tottering 
steps she taught to walk the way to 
Heaven steadily. 

The first baby words were not 
sweeter to mother ears than the first 
testimony of Adjutant Lee’s Converts 
to her. One drunken nayvy, so great 
a terror. to his town that even the 
magistrate confessed that he used to 
cross the street rather than meet him, 
had been wonderfully delivered from 
sin. When called uporr to give his first 
testimony, he said :— 

‘I fank God He’s kept me this day 
wifout drink. I fank God He’s kept 
me this day wifout smoking. I fank 
God He’s kept me this day wifout 
swearing — overmuch.’ Marvellous — 
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and the 


| him, r The Adjutant beamed upon 


rejoiced over him, 


following night had further cause for 


b 


gladness, when he declared, ‘I fank 
God He’s kept me from swearing 
altogever.’ 

‘She got me the job I’ve been in 
this fourteen years, says all ex- 
drunkard. ‘I had worked my way 
along after I was saved; then I heard 
of a good job becoming vacant, and I 
asked her if she would mind saying a 
word for me. She was up and away 
before breakfast next morning, inter- 
viewed the manager, and got me the 
job. Like a mother she said, with her 
nice smile, “ Now, don’t you let me 








down ! ” and I haven't.’ Thus the joy be- 
tween Officer and Converts was mutual. 

One of the sweetest fruits in her 
spiritual children is that after she had 
left them they continued to perform 
the services she loved. 

A study of this life-story will amply 
confirm these words by The General : 

‘Her appetite grew by what it fed 
on. She loved sinners from the 
beginning. . . . she went on until she 
could not live without them. She was 
insatiable. Her soul could not be 
satisfied in any other way. She was 
always working for souls, seeking 
souls, knocking at the doors of mercy 
for souls, loving souls ! ’ 
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ESTER’S SECOND BEST (Continued from page 21) 


letter addressed to a certain Mr. N. N. 
in the United States. 


% * % 


Hidden amongst frosted bushes and 
trees and lit by the moonlight, ‘ Onnela ’ 
is to-night like a beautiful dream. On 
the other shore of the bay the lanterns 
are shining from Abo, and there to the 
right, near the octagon, is the castle, 
the old castle that to us children of a 
later time lies wrapped round by the 
silver threads of myth under the 
gentle stars of night. Jingle of sleigh- 
bells! Who is coming ? A sledge is 
halting in our yard under the moon- 
light. The front door is opened, and a 
tall stranger is standing in the hall. 
He asks a question, which brings the 
surprised exclamation: ‘Is it you 
really ? Have you come from America ! 
Welcome, come in! ’ 

A happy smile lights up the face of 
the stranger and in a few moments he 
finds himself in a corner of the sofa 
in the office. It is warm and light in 
‘Onnela’s’ dining-room. Someone is 
working there, and somebody else 
reading aloud. The coffee table has 
just been laid when Ester is called to 
the hall. Here the matron takes her 
arm, opening the office door, and Ester 


enters and stands rooted to the floor, 
unable to speak a word. There in the 


corner of the sofa he is sitting, the | 
friend of her childhood, her husband, 


the thought of her thoughts during 
eight long years. He springs to his 
feet and tears break the spell as he 


greets her with a thrill in his voice and . 


with outstretched hands. 
* * * 

It is ‘farewell feast’ in ‘ Onnela ’ 
Look at the one-time atheist, the denier 
of God who, with tears in his eyes, is 
singing songs of Salvation. Notice him 
when a new Bible is given to his wife, 
and you will understand their happi- 
ness. i 

The Rescue Officers are waving them 
off from the coast, and the good ship 
Astrea will be their home for some 
days. The Officers are more than 
rewarded for all their efforts, by seeing 
these two reunited, reconciled with 
God and deeply happy at last. 

God has been better to Ester than 
all her hopes and kinder than all her 
fears: He has ‘ made a bridge of her 
broken vows, and a rainbow of her 
tears,’ but she knows it is only a 
‘second-best’ she can now return to 
Him. 
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FROM OUR YEAR BOOK, 1923 


The following extracts will give some idea of the interesting 
’ contents of The Army’s Year Book for 1923 


ERHAPS the world knows The 
Army best by its Open-Air 
Meetings, which, numbering 
100,000 a week, are held at 
street. corners, in market places, on 
open spaces, and almost anywhere that 
men gather together. But few, 
perhaps, know that in all these gather- 
ings it is required that some suitable 
portion of the Bible should be read. 
In this way multitudes hear God’s 
Word who would never read it ior 
themselves.’ —‘ The Bible and The 
Army.’ 


‘The Salvation Army Hospital for 
the poor, situated in one of the most 
poverty-stricken districts of Tokio, is 
an outcome of the interest created in 
this particular direction by The Founder 
when he visited Japan in 1907. 


The Hospital was opened in 1912, just 
in time for The Founder to have the 
satisfaction of hearing of its completion. 
For nine years good work was carried 
on in the first building, there being 
about 450,000 attendances of patients 


during that time. ... A threatened 
catastrophe resulted - in a bigger and 
better Hospital, and to-day we have a 
three-storeyed building, with every 
modern convenience, and equipment 
of the best kind. . The Hospital 
provides accommodation for thirty 
in-patients, and deals with about 
one hundred out-patients daily. The 
superintendent, Dr. Matsuda, was at- 
tracted to The Army by The F ounder’ S 
words when visiting Japan.’ —- "Army 
Hospital Work in the Far East.’ 


“ The Officer nominated by The 
General to be the first Territorial Com- 
mander in Holland, was formerly an 
illiterate fisherman. For the opening 
Meeting he qualified himself by com- 
_ fnitting to memory a Dutch prayer: 
“Q- Lord! save souls to-night !” 
Those five words . . . served him as 


139; 


25; France, 25; India, B53; 


effectively as did the five stones which 
the shepherd boy David of old took 
from'the brook ; the fisherman “ pre- 
vailed over the Philistine,’ ” and thirty 
souls were won for God that night.’ — 
‘In Half a Hundred Languages.’ 


‘The Army’s Training Garrisons 
afford accommodation as follows :— 
Great Britain, 590; U.S., 430; Canada, 
Denmark, 40; Finland, 65 ; 
Germany, 35; Holland, 30. ; Norway, 
40; Sweden, 150; Switzerland, 53; 
West Indies, 28; South Africa, 48 ; 
Australia, 206 ; Japan, 50; Korea, 
30; New Zealand, 50; South America, 
China, 
30; Dutch Indies, 8: Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 13 ; Ceylon, 20; World total, 

2,507. —‘ The Training of Salvation 
Army Officers.’ 

Of homeless boys 5,100 have been 
assisted ; 3,050 of these were received 
into the Home at Bow Road, E., 
whilst 1,500 were restored to friends. 
Three hundred and thirty boys were 
taken direct from the police courts. 

In the Men’s Social Investigation 
Department, 2,000 inquiries for missing 
relatives and friends are dealt with 
yearly. Since the commencement of 
this work over 15,500 lost persons have 
been found. 

In connexion with The Army’s 
Prison Work, in one year 1,075 inter- 
views were held in the various London 
and provincial prisons, 619 prisoners 
were assisted, and work was found for 
108. The wives.and families of prisoners 
are also visited and cared for as far as 
funds will permit. 

Salvation Meetings* are . regularly 
held in each of our Shelters and:Hostels. 
During twelve months 1,881 lodgers 
and colonists have knelt at the penitent- 
form. A. considerable PropoEHen: of 


these are doing well. 


(Continued on: page 36) 
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+ = JOY IN ADVERSITY 


“It is not always easy to be happy; but there is a power which 
triumphs over unkind circumstances 
By Warwick L. WALL 


FAMILIAR chorus in regular 
use * in Army Meetings. says : 

‘ There is joy in The Salvation 
Army.’ And there is, as witness 


~ the testimony, not only of our own 


people, but of careful observers by the 
hundreds in many lands. In fact. it 
would appear that this characteristic 


of the Salvationist is very outstanding, 


for it is most frequently commented 
upon. 
There may be some people who 


imagine that this capacity for enjoy- 


ment finds expression with ease. That 
is to say, that there is only joy in the 
life of the warrior who fights under the 
Blood and Fire Flag; that the sun 
ever shines on him; that all men 
speak well of him ; and that trials are 


swept far from his path. But, of course, 
this could not be, for all that is com- 
mon to the lot of man comes to the 
Salvationist equally, with this differ- 
ence, however—he has One to whom he 


may take his anxieties: the 


Burden-Bearer. 


great 


Still, there is a further difference, in 


some cases, though it is far from being 
in his favour. Sometimes, this smiling, 
overflowing cheerful spirit, comes 
through circumstances which would 
dishearten the majority. It is of such 
_ that I am reminded by the title of this 
article— Joy in Adversity.’ 

First there springs to mind the case 
of a soldier in the Middlesex Regiment, 
a rough London lad with an awkward 
manner which never showed his best 
side. Bob Pullen had an awful crime 
sheet when the battalion went to be 
stationed at G— En route he had 
fallen foul of the regulations, and he 
arrived in total disgrace. Not only 
was he drunken, bad as that was, but 
he managed always to experience addi- 
tional trouble when 1 in that condition. 


in charge of the institution, 


Yet he was a good soldier. On pia 
he looked the part to perfection, as he 
marched to and fro with the precision 
of clockwork. _ His body was held 
according to the manual; his rifle in 
line as required ; his ‘ present’ a pic- 
ture. But if you accompanied the 


inspecting officer you would surely 


find that a button was gone from his 
shoulder strap—just rubbed off by the 
rifle—or some such thing, though he 
could answer any question on the 
orders regarding his beat. 

‘Just unlucky,’ was Bob’s hopeless 
summing up, every time he was asked 
for an explanation. 

‘My best chance here is The Sal- 
vation Army,’ he declared, when his 
first C.B. had expired and he was free 
for the first time since arriving at the 
station. And he made his way to the 
Naval and Military Hostel. 

‘Please, sir,’ said he to the Officer 
“I want 
to be confirmed.’ 

‘Confirmed ? ’ said the Officer, look- 
ing puzzled. | 

‘You know, like,’ said Bob in ex- 
planation, ‘ I want to join ‘em, to be a 
Salvationer, a proper one!’ 

‘Oh, you mean converted!’ And 
that was Bob’s meaning. And it was 
his experience, also, ere he left the 
Hostel that night. He had something 
more than a feeling, he knew, in that 
way in which we know things we, 
cannot explain, that a burden had 
gone from him; that his spirit was 
free, most wonderfully; that a sense 
of gladness and laughter had come into 
his life where only anxiety and de- 
pression had been. It was veritable 
new life. 

How the infantryman revelled in 
his new-found joy! How tenderly he 
told of it, in shy confidence to his 
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bosom pals. How he stared when they 
only guffawed, and he wondered why 
they did not understand. 

‘ Just you wait till the Commandant 
down at the Hostel explains it, boys,’ 
he said, ‘ then you'll see it better! ’ 

“Catch us going near him,’ answered 
Jack Williams, his particular chum. ‘ If 
he’ can make you “ loopey,’’ small 
chance we'd have!’ 

One by one, introduced by Bob, 
three or four of the others came, and 
found the same source of joy. But 
whereas the others got on in barracks 
without finding any particular difficulty, 
Bob got into the way of trouble on 
trouble ; and always for petty things. 
One evening, as the Commandant was 
concluding his round of visitation at 
the barracks, he looked in at the guard- 
room. 

‘Everything correct, sergeant ?’ he 
asked, smiling. 

“ Looking pretty bad for one of your 
lot, sir,’ came the answer. 

‘My lot, why ?’ 

‘ He’s in the clink here. Like to see 
him ?’ 

“Please, sergeant.’ The Salvation 
Army Officer followed the N.C.O. into 
the room behind. : 

“Bob!” he cried. “What’s the 
matter, boy?’ . 

-~ “Just unlucky, Commandant,’ he 

replied, standing to attention. The 
sergeant laughed as the Commandant 
looked an inquiry. 

“Simulating drunkenness, sir!’ he 
answered. ‘ Worse than the real thing 
-in our crush, sir!’ But Bob’s explana- 
tion made a different story. He had 
seen one of his former pals leave the 


i . . . 


the drunken fellow to his barrack- 
room. As they crossed the square in 
the darkness of the evening, the 
_ regimental sergeant-major saw them ; 
called them to a halt. Very unsteadily 
they pulled up. Coming up behind 
them the R.S.M. shouted ‘ About 
turn!’ They floundered round until 
they faced the irate N.C.O. 





‘Quick march! he ordered; they 
struggled’ forward. ‘Halt!’ ’Twas 
done. ‘About!’ Again the reverse.. + 
‘ Disengage. Quick march!’ The two 
sober men stepped out; the drunk 
collapsed on the ground. ‘ Halt!’ 
And so they were placed under guard 
for pretending to be drunk, and now 
all three lay in the guard-room to- 
gether. 

The Salvation Army Officer’s ex- 
planation helped the two would-be = 
friends of the drunkard, and they got 
off. 

‘If you can do anything for Private 
Pullen you'll earn our deepest grati-: 
tude,’ said the O.C. that morning in 
the orderly room, but it seemed Bob 
was ‘fated to go through it,’ as he 
expressed it, for he was caught again, 
and again, yet kept cheerful withal. 
This was his testimony in a Meeting, 
held in the Hostel, one evening : 

‘One of our brothers has been say- 
ing it is easy for him now, and another’ 
says his mates won't do him a bad turn. 
Well, I can’t say how it is, but I’m 
getting it very rough. The sergeant 
“ clicks ’’ me for all sorts of things that 
he calls crime. Before I came to The 
Salvation Army I couldn’t do anything 
really wrong, though I was drunk at 
least once a week. 

“Called me over, he did, the other 
day and says, “ If you want to do a : 
crime,” he says, “do a crime; do a be 
honest soldier-crime. Look at me,” 
says he, “eighteen ‘drunks’ on my 
sheet,” he says, “and yet I’m a ser- 
geant. You won't find none of this 


“missing button stuff on’ my record.” 


‘ But I’m trying to avoid them all, 
only he catches me unawares, every- | 
where. Still, I can say that.I am 
happy! Tve just done seven days’ 
C.B. for not having a clean bayonet- 
scabbard. It’s one that simply won’t 
clean. But I didn’t say a word. That 
sergeant followed me about ‘all those 
seven days with the dirtiest jobs he œ 
could find. | ; | 

‘ Yesterday, to close it up, he made 
me scrub three filthy rooms, and I 
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did the job with no more trouble than 
vas if I was just walking round. My 
knees were sore, but I was as happy 
in scrubbing them as if I was ‘just 
putting some coal on the fire for my 
own comfort. Before I was saved I 
would have told him off and refused ! 
See the difference it makes.’ 
* * x 

Quite another type of person was 
Dan Harris, ‘Old Dan, they called 

“am at his work. He had reached a 

“ood age—fifty-five to sixty—before 
he sought Salvation at The Army 
penitent-form. He had never lived in 
any sense outrageously, though he had 
never pretended to be good. Only at 
holiday times did he indulge in large 
quantities of drink, but he was always 
ready for his employment in the glass 
works. 

‘Old Dan’ mixed the ingredients 
for the batch, sand, lime, broken glass, 

. arsenic. It was always a marvel to me 
that he came to no harm from his 
promiscuous handling of the deadly 
poison. Everybody liked him until he 
got saved, and started to play The 
Army drum. Everybody feared to 
rouse his temper, in fact, before the 
great event, but thereafter the treat- 
ment he received, the insulting bait- 
ings was unspeakable, and unkind to 
a degree. 

t Possibly it was the effect of the 
arsenic, but his white hair was 
made more noticeable by reason 
of his very youthful—I had al- 
most said cherubic—appearance. 

His face was smooth and pink ; 
‘his cheeks shone like little 
apples under his eyes. His 
was an arresting face, and 
it was always to be seen 
wreathed in a smile. 

One morning he went to 
its accustomed corner to 
look for his lunch, which 
he kept tied in a handker- 

chief. He was very hungry 
this day, for he had been 
so busy, on account of his 
assistant being away follow- 


ing a drunken spree, that he had not 
had time for breakfast. But though he 
searched high and low he failed to 
discover the bundle. 
‘Somebody having a game,’ he said. 
‘They'll bring it back directly, and’ 
lll eat it then; meantime Ill work, 
so as to be ready. It’s all the same to; 
me!’ So he began to prepare another 
mixing. So many barrow-loads of 
silver sand, so much lime, so much 





glass, and a small quantity of ! 
There was the food in the arsenic. 
The handkerchief was untied, 


barrel. 


























THE SOLDIER WAS HAPPY, THOUGH SCRUBBING 
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Ae k the contents mixed with the deadly 


E pipeder-—and ruined. 
_* Old Dan ° looked very serious for a 
minute. 

‘Pity to spoil good food,’ he said, 
“but it must go in the fire! First, 
though, I'll say grace over it, and may 
the dear Lord satisfy my empty 
stomach. I believe He will!’ 

Looking skyward a moment, Dan 
waited while he felt that his prayer 
was heard, and then he went on with 
his work, singing: 

‘Oh, it is glory, 

Oh, it is glory, 

Oh, it is glory in my soul: 

For I have touched the hem of His garment, 

And His Blood has made me whole. 


In his Open-Air testimony on the 
next Sunday; Brother Dan spoke of 
the joy of the Lord which had filled 
him to utmost satisfaction even when 
he had had no breakfast and lunch. 
He did not explain this cryptic utter- 


ance, but certain young men standing in 


the crowd knew the interpretation and, 
grinning sheepishly, they turned away. 
= Even so it took a more desperate 
case to beat Dan’s opponents utterly. 
There had been a big delivery of sand 
at the works, and the labourers had 


-= stacked it up in a high mound near 


Dan’s mixing shed ; but they had done 


_ it in such a way as to leave a sort of 


cliff front which, when Dan came to 
collect his next mixing, collapsed upon 
him completely hiding him. 
Fortunately the men had been watch- 
ing to see the effect of their joke, and 
they rushed to dig him out. Soon he 
was clear of the sand, and as he lay 
there, panting for breath, the shiny 
little apples beneath his eyes took 
shape as he said : 
‘God bless you, 


boys; you can’t 


a ee ee 





hurt old Dan. I’ve got a host of angels 
guarding me, all unseen, and the mora. | 
you try to hurt me, the closer they 
gather round! ’ 

‘What's that you are saying?’ 
asked the manager suddenly arriving, 
on the scene. 7 

‘I was saying “ God bless you,” to 
these boys, sir,’ said Dan. ‘ They dug 
me out!’ But at that point Old Dan + 
could say no more, for he had swooned 
from the shock. of it all. The men. 
looking on thought he had died, be- 
cause the smile was gone. And they 
said one to another: | | 

‘ He spent his last words in blessing . 
us and shielding us!’ 

Old Dan was playing his drum as 
usual the next Sunday, when a larger 
number of the men from his work- 
place came to the Open-Air to hear 
him speak. That night one of them 
knelt at the penitent-form, and the 
Drummer’s face shone with heavenly 
ecstasy as he went to kneel beside him, 
to help him frame his first words of 
prayer for forgiveness. 

They two ‘keep company’ at that 
glass works now, and there are no 
further signs of opposition there. But 
the greater burden to ‘the old glass- 
mixer is that his wife, whom he loves 
devotedly, steadily refuses to go his 
way. More, because he has turned 
from her way, she makes life hard at 
home for Dan. But he faces it all with 
splendid fortitude, nor says a word to 
a soul about it. 

‘She’s mine,’ he said to the Corps 
Officer, one day. ‘I only wish she was) | 
the Lord’s. But that is a simply grand ~“ _ 
thing for me to pray for. And, please 4 
God, one day Pll get my heart’s desire ! ’ | 

All honour to our comrades who | 
find joy in the midst of their adversity ' 








WHAT THE ARMY DOES! 


IT GIVES HELP, IRRESPECTIVE OF CREED OR NATIONALITY. 


IT INFLUENCES THE NON-CHURCHGOING MASSES F OR GOOD. 


IT CARRIES ON EFFECTIVE MIDNIGHT CRUSADES. 
IT WINS THOUSANDS OF THE MOST DEPRAVED FOR CHRIST -EVERY “YEAR. 
IT WAGES CEASELESS WAR AGAINST IMPURITY IN ALL ITS FORMS. 


YOU CAN DO NO OTHER THAN HELP IT AND WISH IT GOD’S BLESSING. 


LETTER FROM THE GENERAL 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Queen Victoria STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
January, 1923. 


Dear FRIEND, 


Rather more than ten years have passed since the death of that 


wonderful man, William Booth—The Founder of The Salvation Army. 


In looking back over those years I believe you will feel with me a sense 
of satisfaction that our work shows remarkable vitality and encouraging 
progress in every Department and in every Land. 


It is the more gratifying that this should be so from the fact that the 
Great War took a heavy toll from the ranks of our splendid men, and 
it hindered us in many ways from doing what otherwise we should have been 
able to do. But here we are to-day stronger than ever for our work. 
I trust that I may ask you to praise God for His goodness in all this. 


And what of the near F uture ? Well, it is bright with Light from the 
promises of God, and with Love for the sinful and the sorrowing and the 
lost. 


Instead of growing smaller the Field before The Army grows ever 
larger. I can truly report that whereas a few years ago we were dealing with 
thousands, we are now helping tens of thousands, and while a few years ago 
we reached tens of thousands—to-day we are bringing Light and Love and 
Hope to hundreds of thousands ! 

Will you help me to go forward ? [| realize to the full that the times 
are difficult, but I beg your generous consideration of the claims of this great 
Movement for the comfort and safety and help of the most needy of all lands. 

I thank you warmly for the help you have given us in the past, and pray 
the blessing of God upon you and those you love. 


I am, Yours faithfully, 
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Dutch East Indies 


EARLY thirty years, have 
passed since The Army began 
operations in Java. Since then 

| Sumatra and Celebes have 

been entered. The natives of Celebes, 
unlike those of more thickly-populated 

Java, quickly responded to the methods 

and loving service of the Salvationist 

pioneers. 

' The people willingly come to the 





Meetings, and the children take to 


Army ways like ducks to water. Day 
school and Young People’s work is 
very encouraging here. 

` Social work throughout the Dutch 
East Indian territory is varied and 
extensive. Some hundreds of sorely- 
afflicted lepers are lovingly cared for 
by our Officers in four different colonies 
or settlements. 

Among other Hospitals is the famous 
William Booth Memorial Eye Hos- 
pital at Semarang. There is also a 
colony for destitute Javanese, Homes 
for girls and women, and for children— 
both Indo-European and Javanese ; 
and a Reformatory for Javanese boys. 


Lapland 


Work is carried on amongst the 
Lapps by our Officers in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. A number of 
Swedish Officers are set apart entirely 
to work amongst the wandering Lapps, 
who have generally herds of from fifty 
to two hundred reindeer. 

Somewhat similar to the gipsies in 


their contentment with rough camp 


life, they are little accustomed to 
intercourse with strangers. In fact our 
Officers found their visits viewed with 


- disfavour and almost dreaded, at first. 


During each of the first eleven years 
spent by one such Officer amongst the 
Lapps, he walked more than 2,000 miles, 
travelled 1,000 miles by rail, 200 by 
boats, and 160 with ponies. For seven 


- or eight weeks at a time he would see 


never a coin. 
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A Hall has been built at W ilhelmina, 
a centre to which the nomads resort, 
and here we have a splendid Swedish 
Corps with a number of Lapp Soldiers. 


United States of America 


Our Officers are allowed access to all 
the principal prisons in the United 
States of America. In some prison 
regularly organized Army Corps have 
been formed, amongst the prisoner 
Converts, who have a Band and Flag 
of their own. On the last annual 
‘Prison Sunday ’ in the Eastern Terri- 
tory, 200 prisons were visited, and 
more than 600 men professed conver- 
sion. 

Korea 


Salvation Army work commenced in 
Korea as recently as in 1908. During 
the past year eleven Officers have been 
received as reinforcements from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United King- 
dom. The prospects are very bright. 


North China 


It is a splendid tribute to the inter- 
national character of The Army that 
at the opening of the Memorial Hall 
in Peking, it was possible to hoist 
eleven national flags, belonging to the 
countries which had sent Officer repre- 
sentatives to help bring China to 
Christ, viz., Britain, France, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, — 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, and New ‘4 
Zealand. 4 

Work is being carried on in thirty- 
five places in the Provinces of Chihli, 
Shantung, and Shansi. . 


India 


The vast extent of India, combined 
with the fact that more than a hun- 
dred languages are there spoken, has, | 
led recently to the reorganization op 
the country for purposes of Army 
administration. There are now four 
distinct Territories. 
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‘gn your sorrow, in your sore trial of faith, in 
your Calvary, take to your beart tbis revelation of 
‘the beart of the Son of Man, and be careful of the 
solitary and beart=bleeding ones near you, no matter 
bow bumble and bow unwortby they may seem.’ 


THE GENERAL. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DAILY ROUND oi 


(Continued from page 24) 


‘ His grateful patients often brought 
him little offerings of fresh fruit, 
candy, sugar, or even dried fruit like 
sultanas, and always some limes, 
since to offer limes is to say, “ Peace 
be with you.” One day a poor Indian 
lady who had been his patient arrived 
with a small, brown speckled hen in 
her arms. She put it on the veranda 
of our bungalow, and with the usual! 
salaams departed. We were at the 
time having our midday meal there, 
for we always ate in the open air, and 
in monsoon time had tatties hùng to 
keep the rain off. 

“That hen would never associate 
with my pure-bred white Leghorns, 
but laid her eggs on the veranda, 
and perched every night on the same 
tattie. She mothered three families 
of ducks and five of pure Leghorn 
chickens. Leghorns never hatch their 
own eggs and she turned up just in 
time to take on this duty. 
left I gave away about eighteen white 
chicks of her hatching. We called 
this hen the “ Ranee” (Queen), be- 
cause she had reared those eight 
families, and also laid about fifty eggs 
in eighteen months. 

‘The woman’s gratitude had been 
earned by a small but very delicate 
operation which Charlie had performed 
on her daughter. About six weeks 
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‘In Eastern lands the advance of 
The Army means the introduction of 
the Bible where hitherto it has been 
unknown. For example, the children 
attending our Indian day schools often 
-read the Bible to their parents, who 
are delighted to listen to its messages. 
.*.. The Gospel of John was, some 
short time ago, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
the language of Chini (Kanarese) on 
the borders to Tibet, from manus- 
cripts prepared by a Salvation Army 
Officer. No type then existed in 
Kanarese characters, so the book was 


When we 


YEAR BOOK. 


after our arrival he ‘had probed the% 


lachrymal duct in order to stop an 
overflow of tears which had made her 
evelid red and sore. 

‘The only thing I had dreaded in 
thinking of going to «India was the 
danger of a snake-bite, but we soon 
grew used to seeing snakes and killing 
them. It was quite an every-day 
occurrence to kill a cobra, by dealing 
it a smashing blow just behind the 
head with a heavy stick. One hot 
Sunday afternoon, when we had been 
there about four months, I had been 
asleep on my chair on,the veranda 
while Charlie sat reading beside me, 
when I awakened suddenly to find 
him missing, while in the distance I 
heard shouts which strongly re- 
sembled an English cheer. 

‘I went to investigate, and found 
a line of students on the bank of the 
Hospital compound, while Charlie and 
the dispenser were in a trench below 
the bank with long bamboos, and on 
the ground a king cobra, several feet 
long, lay dead. Charlie was still 
poking round to find its mate, since 
they generally go in pairs, but the 
students had frightened it and it had 
dashed up a hole in which its food for 
the day, a big toad, was hidden. 
Charlie had to dig this out before he 
could kill the snake.’ 


1925 — (Continued from page 28) 
produced by the photo-etching process.’ 
— The Bible and The Army.’ 

‘With many a Salvationist, Army 
song has proved the medium for 
acquiring a new tongue. Commissioner 
Railton, who became one of The 
Army’s most fluent German speakers, 
got his first lessons in that language 
by helping a .German comrade to 
sing in New York, little thinking that 
in days to come he would find him- 
self Germany’s pioneer Commissioner, 
and that later still he would utter his last 
words on earth in that same tongue! ’ 
— In Half a Hundred Languages.’ 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? ~ 
\ Sample Stories from Current Awakenings 
By ARTHUR E. COPPING . 


AVED persons look with eyes of 
understanding into a future 
which to the unsaved majority 
‘isa void. But even saved persons 


have no definite knowledge of the Real 


World, being mentally unable to com- 
prehend the everlasting and the limit- 
léss, and being perennially astonished 
to find, as the central fact of human 
life, the senses serving as battlegrounds 
for the soul’s struggle with Satan. 

- We have far-reaching clues. For us 
there are beacons lighting the way to 
eternity. Our sure philosophy embraces 
knowledge that Love is an invincible 
power, that material things and the plea- 
sures of the world are mostly 
deceptive and all evanescent, 
and that Christ must lead our 
surrendered selves, if in any 
degree we are to serve His 
ends, along the path of 
self-sacrifice. Saved persons 
remain in the world as spec- 
tators rather than as partici- 
pants, even though many of 
them are more anxiously busy 
than most sons and daughters 
of the world. 

For the saved and unsaved 
alike, a question of perpetual 
interest is whether good 
or evil is gaining ground— 
whether recent events, and 
current conditions tend to 
man’s advantage or his hurt, 
to his advancement or his 
retrogression. But between 
the two classes there is a 
definite difference in point of 
view. The unsaved judge the 
present in its relation to the 
past; the saved judge the 
present in its relation to the 
future.: In other words, the 
former read the daily news- 
paper in the light of Gibbon, 
Hume, and Lord Macaulay ; 


the latter read it in the light of the 
Bible. And. certainly saved persons 
face the problem in its grandest aspect. 

To scan the day’s news, containing 
so much that is depressing and de- 
plorable in both the political and the 
social realm, and get it in focus with 
the Fall and Redemption of mankind— 
that is the difficult task which engages 
the mind. And observe incidentally 
that the mind is always longing to find 
ground for hope, the human soul being 
saturated with Godward aspirations. 
The Great War of yesterday was 
sorrowful and agonizing. The social 
unrest and pleasure-worship of to-day 
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are sad and disconcerting. But in the 
black clouds are there not rifts through 
-which a pure white light is pouring ? 


I think so. 

Nay, always during the last nineteen 
centuries that pure white light has 
been finding avenues amid the gloom. 
Perhaps indeed (and does not one’s 
heart leap for gladness at the very 
thought ?) the bright manifestations 


of to-day are of special and increasing 


volume. 

We hear that, to an extent unknown 
before, the heathen lands are pene- 
trated by restless longings. They are 
yearning for the Light. But what of 
the civilized western countries, which 
are so largely sinning against the Light ? 
From distressed Central Kurope come 
rumours that, with the failure of mate- 
rial force to enlarge the field of human 
happiness, attention is being turned to 
the possibilities offered. by spiritual 
force. But I think it is our own land 
of which we can speak with fullest 
knowledge, that supplies chief ground 
for encouragement. 

Following the Norfolk and Scottish 
awakenings of a year or more ago, the 
flames of revival have, during recent 
months, broken out in Yorkshire, 
along Tyneside, and elsewhere on our 
north-east coast, with similar mani- 
festations on the north-west. coast, 
notably at Carlisle and Barrow. 

Visits paid to several of those centres 
enable me to report in each case an 
accumulation of men and women who 


_have suddenly fallen violently in love 
with existence, as is obvious from their - 
- sustained smiles and rejoicing, their 


continuous ecstasy of unselfishness, 
gratitude and kindness. Well- nigh 
panting with wonder and enthusiasm, 
they tell you of the complete change 
that has happened to them, their 
shining eyes confirming every word 
spoken by their lips. In many cases the 
revelation covers details, and behold ! 
no two stories are alike, save in the 
nature of the transformation. Each 
individual has passed from self-indul- 
gence to self-surrender, unsatisfying 
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pleasures have been abandoned, definite — - 


trials and tribulations have perhaps 
been experienced, a joy unknown 
before has certainly been acquired. 

But generalizations do not impart 
precise knowledge. Let us try to learn 
about all the revivals by fixing our 
attention on one. The instructive and 
inspiring thing is to realize the absolute 
right-about-face that has happened in 
each character. So I will reproduce 
stories told to me the other day at 
Barrow by the persons concerned— 
they being a fraction of the thousand 
or so recent Converts of that town. 

One Sunday evening, with their usual 
music, placards, torches, and enthusi- 
asm, Barrow Salvationists were march- 
ing to the Citadel when it chanced that 
Mrs. Chalker, the Commandant’s wife, 
remembered a call she wished to make 
in a by-street. So she left the ranks, 
and, reflecting that the opportunity of 
service would require free hands, she 
handed her cloak to a man accompany- 
ing the march, to whom she said : 
‘Please give this to my little boy at 
the Hall.’ 

Ned the ne’er-do-well was not a little 
taken aback. He was in the moving 
crowd only because, as the public- 
houses were closed, he had nothing to 
do and it didn’t matter how he killed 
the time. For the same reason he 
resigned himself to carrying out the 
trust reposed in him, even though— 
Salvationists being Salvationists—he 
had little hope of the price of a pint. 

Ned found Master Chalker at the 
back of the Hall, and the cloak was 
duly handed over. By this time the 
Meeting had commenced, and Ned, 
having nothing else to do, sat down. 
For perhaps an hour he remained 
listening unconcerned. Then came the 
strange time when, after a speaker had 
said it was everybody’s duty to fear 
God, Ned became greatly agitated, so 
that his knees trembled. For long he 
tried to get to the penitent-form, but 
could not move his leaden limbs! At 
last, in a sort of blind, floundering 
rush, he reached that destination, and 
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there collapsed in physical weakness 
After the Meeting, 
some one had to take his arm and see 


him home. But the miracle was accom- 
plished. ‘My dear old mother,’ Ned 
told me, “was more pleased than if 


given her f10. For 
eighteen years she had been praying for 
my conversion. My wife got saved a 
week after me.’ 

The regeneration of Bill the carrier 
also came about by, as one might say, 
the merest chance. You must know 
that Commandant Chalker adopts orig- 
inal and quaint methods of arousing 
public attention at his Open-Air Meet- 
ings, one of them being an offer of 
two-shilling pieces; and it happened 
that drink-sodden Bill overheard two 
men, as they worked one Saturday 
afternoon on their allotments, dis- 
cussing this generous action of The 
Salvation Army leader. Bill muttered 
to himself, “ H’m! If there’s any money 
being given away, I may as well 
have my share. That evening he 
accordingly attended the Salvationist 
Open-Air Meeting, where his outlook, 
his character, and his very self became 
transformed. 
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For twenty-three years Bill had been 
steadily and copiously drinking—in- 
deed, it would be correct to say that, 
during the greater part of that period, 
he had lived to drink. The extraordin- 
ary fact is that he had never lost his 
job; he had been in employment, 
and in the same employment, prac- 
tically all the time. Bill was married 
and had a family, but wife and children 
were unconsidered figures in the back- 
ground of his life. The drink made so 
heavy a drain on his income that the 
residue occasionally secured by Mrs. 
Bill was quite insufficient to cover 
domestic expenses; and after strug- 
gling vainly to maintain one home after 
another, the disheartened woman had, 
some years back, abandoned the effort 
as hopeless. So at the date of which 
we are speaking, Mrs. Bill was zealously 
charring to provide bloaters, bread, 
and boots. 

I have said Bill’s life was centred in 
the drink. He had another and an 
auxiliary interest. This was his drink- 
ing pal Peter. They were both carriers 
and for the same firm. Of an evening, 
the one who arrived first in the yard 
would wait for the other. Then they 
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would proceed together to the public- 
_ house, there to go on solemnly drinking 
_ pint after pint until closing time. Just 


K = as reputable citizens will fall into a 





we all wonderful together, isn’t it ? ’ 
_ Bill was in the ecstasy of the newly- 


regular routine of fireside evenings, 
_ Sunday worship, and other good habits, 
= Sọ this pair of alcohol slaves settled 
= down to their unvarying pot-house 
ways. 
at the bar, night after night, boozing: 


There they sat on their stools 


their way to oblivion. 

The old Bill, we have seen, became 
a new Bill. Nay, he was more than a 
new Bill; he was a reversed Bill—a 


= Bill who hated the things he used to 


love, and vice versa. That is to say, 


converted Bill not only did not drink, 
= but did not want to drink. Nor had he 
= any further use for tobacco. But these, 
~ after all, are negative traits. 
= positive side, converted Bill found him- 


On the 


self with a large triple interest he had 
not known before—home, wife, and 
children. And in this connexion—as I 
remarked, when the beaming fellow 


was telling me all about it—he cer- 
_ tainly had had remarkable luck. During 
= all the cruel years of neglect, Mrs. Bill 
had kept some measure of latent loyalty 
= to her husband ; 

= contrived that ‘the children should 
- retain for their father a sort of affection 
held in reserve. The consequence was 


she had, moreover, 


that the new man had been received 
with open arms by them all. 

“Well, Bill,’ I repeated, ‘if your 
wife had come to dislike, and your 


= children to despise you, it would have 
= been only what you deserved. 
have had a wonderful let-off.’ 


You 


‘Yes,’ agreed radiant Bill, ‘ but it’s 
For 


converted, when a golden light en- 


___velopes one and unseen hands caress. 


-For a touch of pathos we have to 


‘a look farther afield. The affair came as 


a blow to Peter. At the earliest oppor- 


E tunity, Bill made a point of openly 
= confessing to the familiar friend of his 
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of reproach or derision. ‘ Enough said ! ’ 
he muttered, and turned on ‘his heel. M 
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Peter spoke no word 3 


In the accustomed beer-house that hi: . 


he drank in gloomy silence. This- 


happened for three succeeding nights.  . 


Meanwhile Bills conscience had — 
prompted him to speak to Peter about 


repentance and a Saviour’s forgiveness. ~ 
‘Stow that!’ said Peter, ‘If you - 


and me are to remain friends,’ he added 
in a choking voice, ‘ there’s to be no 
preaching—d’yer understand ? When 
I’m ready, I'll speak to you first ’-— 
wonderful concluding words on which 
Bill straightaway built high hopes. 

On the fourth night the proprietor 
of the beer-shop, himself a little down- 
cast, made an attempt to console Peter. 

‘Tl lay you ten pints of beer,’ said 


he, ‘that Bill is back here inside a 
fortnight.’ 
‘Done!’ snapped Peter. And when 


the fortnight was up he claimed his 
bet. It took him two nights to consume 
the ten pints. He has not been in that 
beer-house since. 

This is not the end of the story. But 
it was as far as the story had gone when, 
the other day, I was at Barrow. 

x x x 

And so I have given you only two 
cases out of about a thousand occurring 
in one of several towns. But the two 
sample stories are typical, both of the 
actual transformations and the in- 
fluence of those transformations. For 
observe how, as soon as he became 
converted, Bill the carrier began quite 
involuntarily to disseminate goodness 


and exercise an uplifting influence. His- 


wife and children were benefited, and 
his wife’s relatives could hardly have 
escaped some advantage. Then’ think 
of Peter, and other mates, and the 
publican, and—but who can measure 
the radiating influence of this and 
every other case of conversion ? 

Of course the world is growing 
better ! 
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Caring for the cruelly-used little ones of the great Eastern 


Republic in our first Social Institution in China 
© BY ADJUTANT HAL BECKETT 


Fit can be said that The Salvation 
$ Army is ever ‘ forced’ to do any 
“good work, then it may be allowed 
that the opening of the Cheng 
“Ting Fu Industrial Home was forced 
upon us. China’s rainy season having 
played havoc with the uncontrolled 
rivers, whole districts were. wiped out 
by floods, and the peoples’ homes, 
belongings, and, worst of all, crops, 
were destroyed. In many cases the 
fields became lakes, causing not only 
temporary distress, but making the 
hope of future support doubtful. 
From this mass of houseless human- 
ity sprang the nucleus of Salvation 
Army Social Work in China. A small 


beginning, but the forty-one children. 


who, at the time of writing, were in this 
Institution are fairly representative 
of the most distressed. In one home 
where the baby had died of exposure, 
two girls, one fourteen, the other 
eight, were kept alive by their mother’s 
milk until the rescuing arms of The 
Salvation Army relieved the mother 
of the children, and she was enabled 
to seek sewing work elsewhere, and 
thus provide for her own needs. 

An Army Officer was investigating 
into the needs of the distressed in a 
certain district, when he came across 
a boy who had been blinded ten years 
previously by fireworks which had 
been fired ‘to scare away evil spirits. 
This boy had been living with an aged 


aunt, but she had become unable to’ 


keep him. ‘He tells the story that, 
when he- heard a gramophone speak 


for the first time, he decided if a. 


foreigner could make so wonderful a 
machine as that, then the foreigner’s 
cod must be-more wonderful still; 
must be. far superior to the 
lily-painted image he had been 
ht to worship, and he there -and 


then resolved that he would grope 
through the dark until he found God. 

Here we see the sequel to his 
secret resolution. God, who had used 
the gramophone to inspire the lad, 
now led a Salvationist to his village, 
and this Officer arranged for his 
admission into a hospital, where 
he received his sight and was sent 
down to our Home. The Chinese 
have. a theory that white people 
take out Chinese eyes to make 
telescopes, and their hearts to make 
medicine, but this boy’s clear testi- 
mony that, since coming to the 
foreigner, he has .recovered his lost 
natural sight, and found not only. the 
' eyes of his heart,’ but a mew heart, 
has a telling effect. 

The story of ‘Ma Ta’ (Martha), 
who, as.a little slave girl, was un- 
mercifully thrashed by her mistress, 
and. caused to wear a muzzle to make 
it impossible for her to eat food, has 
been already mentioned to readers of 
our magazine, but her being handed 
over to us at so late a date made it 
only possible for us to teach her a 
little about the True Light, and to 
make her dying bed one of comfort 
and peace. The day before her spirit 
parted from her poor little wasted 
frame, she said to me, ‘ Ensign, if 
God allows me to live, then I must be 
a good girl; and if He wants me to 
die, then it is stil all right’ | 

There is also a bright-faced boy 
you may see here any day cheerfully 
going about his duties. He lost his 
mother at the time of his birth, and, 


as the result, was given a name 


which -was a swear word, so that 
whoever called him at the same time 
cursed him. We have altered all this 
by changing his name to ‘Fu Yun’ 
(Happy Clouds), which suits his dis- 
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position far better. Several of this 
boy’s relatives have been converted 
from heathendom since his admittance 
into this Institution. | 

Poor little -Li Chen was sold as a 
slave girl, at the age of four, for six 
dollars (about ten shillings), and was 
punished - by her owner for some 
‘childish disobedience by the pouring 
of -boiling water upon her feet. When 
a foreign lady .doctor found her, 
Li Chen’s right foot was all gan- 
grenous, and the doctor was compelled 
to amputate. The girlie can now be 
seen, in spite of her crutch, happily 
skipping about with the other girls 
in the compound. 

In a dirty pit in this city one day 
a‘gentleman found a little baby girl 
a few days old. She was taken care 
of until she grew to a few years and 
was then: handed over to us as an 
orphan. We call her “Ma Li Ya’ 
(Mary), and she appeals to all by her 
sweet smile and merry disposition. 

Wen Hsu, a boy of fourteen, was 
left with no near relatives, and he 
‘was being taken to a Lama temple 
to learn to be a priest. All he knew 
about that doctrine was that after he 
died he would be cremated, but a 
friend of his dead family appealed 
to The Salvation Army. After being 
some years with us; hé is hoping to 
enter Training for Officership. 

` Another boy had been sent away to 
learn to be a conjuror with a common 
travelling theatrical journeying from 
village to village, but the conversion 
of his widowed mother, when she was 
a refugee in The Salvation Ariny 
‘Flood Relief Camp, caused her to 
cancel the contract, and the boy is 
now here, learning to be a useful 
man, and will no doubt some day 
help to support his mother. 

One of the most awful cases I have 


heard of is that of a young woman in | 
a country village who was. accused. 
of being. possessed by evil spirits’ 


which caused the death of her mother- 
in-law. She was’ beaten by her rela- 
tives” until she became quite mad: 
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When het mania ‘makes her violent, 

the neighbours bring in wild dogs to’ 
bite her, this treatment being supposed 
to cure rather than aggravate her 
misfortune!’ This poor woman was 
the mother of a bright little girl now 
in our Home. . 

China’s children indeed appeal: to 
all who love the young, and this 
copied document, the original., of 
which is in. my possession, surely 
makes one feel the necessity for doing 
something for the millions of little 
ones in this vast Republic :— 


Jan. —, —th Year of the Republic. 


‘ — —— —— and his wife, 
, are obliged to make this 
lease because they are too poor to 
support themselves in food and cloth- 
ing. They are asking the middleman 
to make a contract- to lease their 
daughter, Ai Tzu (Beloved Child), | 
twelve years of age to learn singing 
and prostitution to He has the 
liberty to take her anywhere and use 
her in his house as he sees fit. It is 
distinctly understood that the ‘rent 
shall be $100, which is paid and 
nothing remains unpaid. It is agreed 
that the term of -this lease is ten 
years, at the end of which time 
the parents shall have liberty to take 
their daughter back again. If there 
are any quartels among their kindred. 
or relatives, the owner is responsible, 
and no matter to the renter at ‘all. 
It is also agreed that after this lease 
is made, ‘if the girl die of sickness, or 
commit suicide in river or well, that 
such is decreed by fate, but she 
should be seen living, or her corpse in 
death. ‘This lease is agreed by both 
sides, and no respect at all. Herewith 
the signatures affixed as testimony.’ 


Before. anything could be done for 
this child, news .came: that -she had 
been burnt.to death in the awful 
institution to which she had been 
admitted. 


Pray ‘for and help:China’s a 
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AJOR CHARLES SMITH, 
who has just farewelled from 
West Africa, has spent 
twenty-nine years abroad, 

most of it in the West Indian Territory. 

Two of the Cadets under his care when 

he was in charge of the Training Home 

at Kingstown, Jamaica — Ensign 

Ricketts and Ensign Wisdom—were 

among the pioneer party of West Indian 

Officers who went, in October, 1920, 

with Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Souter to 

open Army work in Nigeria. 

Four months later Major and Mrs. 
Smith were appointed to Nigeria where, 
as General Secretary, the Major has 
taken heroic part in that most interest- 
ing pioneer work. Mrs. Smith, unfor- 
tunately, had such a serious break- 
down in health that she was compelled 
to return to England after only twelve 
months. 

Listening as she told of The Army 
life and work in that humid and tropical 
land, one was transported far from the 
winter fireside in The Army Missionary 
Hostel. What. different scenes her 
words conjured up. 

We saw the big central building, com- 
prising residential quarters, offices, and 
Meeting Hall, standing in its sandy 
enclosure, shaded by tropical pear and 
mango trees in which thousands of 
flying foxes hang, head downwards, 

‘eating the luscious fruit. 

‘A tropical land is full of noises,’ we 
were told. ‘One cannot sleep at first, 
but soon one ceases to notice them.’ 
There ‘are crickets chirping, frogs 
whistling, bull frogs gurgling, cicadas 
shrilly hissing, flying foxes twittering, 
and swallows all round the eaves of 
the house, never still, chirping the 

æ, whole time. Add to these, the noises 

of tom-toms—-for Africa is the land 
of drums—and one gets the accom- 
paniment to which our comrades work 
and sleep. 





STORIES FROM NIGERIA 


Mrs. Major Charles Smith Talks of the Converts of this 
Newly-entered Field of Army Opportunity 


Tf a fire breaks out among the low 
native huts of thatch or bamboo, it 
blazes furiously, and then the sleepers 
are startled by the violent banging of 
a brass gong as a native policeman goes 
round rousing the fire brigade men , 
who sleep in their own homes. 

The heat is terrific and lasts all the 
year round, though from December to 
March a cool wind, called the Har- 
mattan, is noticeable at night. This 
brings a fine red sand from the Sahara 
desert, which so blurs the atmosphere 
that one sees the evening and morning 
sun like a ball of fire shining through 
a light fog. 

That our pioneers had many diff- 
culties to overcome, the listener realises 
with increasing vividness, but what a 
high privilege to be the first anywhere 
to tell the most wonderful Story of all ! 

As Major Smith expresses it in one 
of his letters, “The Army expands in 
the same way everywhere. Whether it 
is our’ beloved Founder standing alone 
on Mile End Waste, or the first Sal- 
vation milkman in Australia, or our 
recent Convert at Minna, it all works 
out to the same purpose. One wins 
many, and so The Army grows.’ 

Here is the story of that ‘ Minna 
Convert.’ Knowing very little about 
God and nothing about conversion, he 
had met The Army in Lagos and 
sought Salvation. Testifying after- 
wards, he would say: 

‘I was a very bad boy before The 
Army found me and’ brought me to 
Jesus and my soul was saved. I used 
to spend my Sundays on the wharves 
trying to procure drinks for the 
Europeans so that I could steal my 
share. My people were afraid to have 
me in the compound, as I had a very 
vile temper and would chase my 
mother out of the house with a knife ; 
but now, thank God, I am changed. 
I have a new temper, and I desire now 
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to make my people happy. They are 
happy because they are no longer 
afraid-of me!’ 

His work made it necessary for him 
to move from Lagos to Minna, 400 
miles from The Army, ‘except the 
httle bit he carries with him.’ After 
sonie months the Major received a 
letter saying that he was still faithful 
and had been able to get a number of 
Converts who desired to become Sal- 
vationists, and would the Major send 
him some Song-Books, General’s but- 
tons {a button badge they love to wear, 
showing The General’s face), and 
Articles of War, and if possible, an 
Oficer. The latter was, alas, not 
available, but the Song-Books, etc:, 
were sent, with an encouraging letter. 

It is not easy to get Mohammedans 
converted, but when they do grasp the 
truth they make good Salvationists. 
Here is the testimony of one such: 

‘Years past if I was told a day 
would find me in a place like this, I 
would not believe it. I was so dark 
and wicked, I was proud of my ways, 
ready to jump at anybody who would 
ask me to church. But now, thank 
God, I am saved, singing the right 
song, praying to the right God, and 
on the right way. 

‘At first sight of The Salvation 
Army my heart caught fire, and | 
felt as if there was some heavy weight 
rolled off my heart. Thank God, all 
is well with me now. I am only sorry 
this Army is not-in my district, for 
there are many like myself there, and 
I pray God will quickly help my lost 
brothers and sisters. God bless us all 
and help me and my wife to be faithful 
through Jesus.’ 

A young man living in a heathen 
compound had been converted, and 
was to have been dedicated in a 
Sunday morning Meeting, but having 
fallen sick with a peculiar skin eruption 
very prevalent among the natives (who 
eat bad eggs, diseased chickens, dogs, 
cats, rats, and snakes, until taught 
better) he asked the Major to visit 
his compound and dedicate him there. 


NIGERIA 


‘Ensign Ricketts took the Flag an, 
we went,’ wrote the Major to his wife. 
“We were taken into a small, dark, 
inner room without a window or any 


ventilation except through the door, - 






which was completely blocked by raw |. 


heathen. We lit a candle, and found 


our sick Convert on a grass mat on the . 


earthen floor. Holding the Flag over 
him we asked him the usual questions, 


and I then dedicated him to God, Rae 


him the name of Daniel. I do no 
know if Daniel’s den was more loath- 
some, but how his brothers and sisters 
watched all we did! I believe that our 
solemn little service in that dark com- 
pound will hasten the triumph of 
Christ. 

‘My heart was sad to see the awful 


darkness and superstition. There were- 


two stones, not larger than a football, 
stained with blood. These are gods 


‘which the people worship, and the 


blood is from dogs offered to them as 
sacrifices. 

“In a room which I felt no desire to 
enter was an awful and hideous looking 
Image, a real purgatorial fiend, and at 
its feet were plates of stinking meat 
and the bones of animals which had 
been sacrificed. 

‘Only two minutes’ journey from 
one of our little Halls is a large croco- 
dile which is worshipped as a god. It 
lies half covered in a pool of muddy 
green Water in the centre of the com- 
pound, and when it saw me it put up 
its nose for a fowl, which is the usual 
gift. It is said to be 200 years old, and 
before the English occupation, children‘ 
used to be sacrificed to this same 
animal, the poor, dark people believing 
that their god would take care of the 
child. 

‘I was deeply pained to see the 
reverence with which the people guard 
this pool and its crocodile. Oh, may 
God help us to lead them into the 
light l’ 

These religions are all of terror and 
fear. 

One of their gods is the big mountain 
Oje, and on the feast day, when a 


k 


bullock is sacrificed to this deity, no 
“fre must be lit, or they believe the 


god will punish them by burning down 
the whole town. . 

A lad of eighteen, brought up by 
heathen parents to worship idols, had 


been, through the visitation of Ensign 
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No other fire was alight in the district 
and awful vengeance was expected. 
Because it did not come the people 
will, of course, be more ready to believe 
in the God of The Salvation Army. 

One more story must be told. A 
Bush Doctor, very heavily built, taller 


and bigger than the Yoruba men, was 
attracted by the ever magnetic in- 
fluences of an Army Open-Air Service 
at Lagos, and, being drunk, began to 
create a disturbance. 

The crowd regarded him as a huge 
joke, though when sober he was greatly 
feared because of his weird methods of 
medical treatment. But in Army eyes 
he was a soul needing Salvation, so 


` Purser, a Corps Officer, handed over 
to The Army by his brother, who was, 
presumably, glad to be rid of him. 
He was quite naked and so filthy 
that a wash in the river was necessary 
before he could be admitted to the 
Quarters. 
Living there as a household help he 
was soon converted, and began to 
learn Salvation ways, and in his clean 
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the comrades held on, and Adjutant 
Wilson turned the full force of his 


l 

white suit and with the added intelli- | 
! 

Meeting on this man. Everything was k 
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gence which came to his face, looked 
an utterly different youth. 


It was his joy to serve the Ensign, 
and when forbidden by his parents to 
light a fire because of the sacrifice to 
Oje, he ignored their warnings, and lit 
up as usual. All day long he pluckily 
kept the smoke curling through the 
thatched roof, to the anger and con- 
sternation of all around. 


aimed at his conversion; song, testi- 
mony, chorus, and invitation, were 
direct and personal, and at last he 
dropped on his knees beside the drum. 

Dead silence then fell, while the 
people stretched their necks to get a 
view. 

Sergeant-Major Jones began to plead: 
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‘Lord, have mercy on this man!’ 


Not knowing how to pray, the penitent 
repeated the words: ‘Lord, have 
mercy on this man!’ Brother Jones 
went on: ‘O Lord, this man is a 
vile sinner,’ and again from the kneel- 
ing form came the echo. 

Everything the Sergeant-Major said 
the Bush Doctor repeated, and he ‘ got 
through,’ and was soundly converted, 
so that instead of staggering round the 
ring as he had been doing, he stood 
Straight, and steady, and walked 
calmly away, to the astonishment of 
the onlookers. 

He at once began to attend the 
Meetings regularly, and in a Sunday 
morning service which the Major was 
leading he was asked to give his testi- 








HOW DO YOU SPEND? 


mony. He rose and stood still, not 
knowing how to begin, while everybody 
waited. At last he said in Yoruba: 
“I am saved, and I know what this 
Salvation is. I know that all my sins 


are in the flood of Jesus’ blood!’ 


Then he sat down. His words had been 


very positive, ‘/ know !’ 
He was sworn-in as a Salvation 


= Soldier by Colonel Rauch, during the 


Colonel’s recent visit. He has now also 
“got his tongue loosed,’ and one of his 
recent testimonies is as follows: 

‘I thank God, since God’s Spirit 
caught me round The Army ring when 
I was drunk and making fun, and 
making the people laugh, and have no 
sense, He take drink out of me and 


spent at the theatre lasts three hours. 

spent on motoring lasts two hours. 

spent on a horse, which loses, lasts ten minutes. 
spent at card-playing may last five minutes. 
spent in GOD’S SERVICE lasts for ETERNITY. 


TRY .SELF-DENIAL! 
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make me sober, the first time I be 
sober for a long time. a 

‘Since then drink never return to 
my body ; all wicked desire and desire 
for drink all gone. God now give me 
a new taste. I used to love drink; 
now I like Salvation water better. 
My people think it funny that I do 
not drink, but I tell them God saved 
me at The Army drum when I was 
drunk and from that time I never -be 
drunk again. God take away all 
desire and I praise and thank Him for — 
Salvation. My sins are washed away 
in the blood of Jesus.’ 

Founder's Day was worthily cele- 
brated by Lagos Corps, with Major 
Smith leading on. The Open-Air 
Meetings were attended by over twenty 





comrades speaking three different lan- 
guages, and clad in all stages of dress. 

In the morning Meeting the com- 
rades listened with absorbed interest 
to “Lessons from the Life of The. 
Founder,’ and at the close all stood to 
reconsecrate themselves to help carry 
on the Salvation war, which he had 
commenced fifty-seven years ago. 

At night nine knelt to pray for 
Salvation, eight of them being from 
Sapelle and speaking the Sobo tongue. 
It was splendid to see their own 
countrymen, who had been recently 
converted, moving among their 
brothers, leading them.to the mercy- 
seat and talking to them in their own 
language. 
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R We lose what on Birsens we spend. 
NA We have as treasure without end 
-© Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend.’ 


pa SeH familiar are such lines as the above, yet 
oo it is to live a long life without 
a4 iscovering the glorious truth of them. 
That truth is expressed with delightful 
x simplicity in the following quoted words of 
| Vici oria, a daughter of the far Pacific Pit- 
cairn Isle. 
si GA All your plans,’ she said to her European 
isitor, ~“ séem to begin by taking something 
me: Kc or yourself, Everlastingly take, take, take, 
i ian and so the world goes round. I wonder if it 
p Would not go round as well to give, give, 
= give! Think of others first. Self is sure to 
= getits turn. How would that be, I wonder ? 
4 Ps =“ All the harm in the world that I ever saw 
or heard of comes from greediness, gobbling. 
Give up, give up, give up! Oh, only that 
kes men different from the pasturing 
3,’ she said. 
"Once I read a natural history book, and 
H the gentleman that wrote it was trying to 
m find out what makes a man aman. The two 
legs wouldn’t do, you know, because there's 
pir- uel a8 chickens. Then he tried no tails, no 
_ feathers. Oh, how he did try, taking off this 
ER, Pend that, till the thing seemed almost ready 
‘ to put in the oven. He made me laugh. I 
4 ame up here and thought about it, just like 
a riddle and at last I said, ‘‘ Give it up!” 
‘Why, that was the very answer! That 
is why man is not the same as the pasturing 
ái brutes, because he can give up, because he can 
-think of all, and of himself as only one of 
a them. He is a real man when he is doing 
a that, and a real brute when he is doing the 
-other fhing | AN , 
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yom In the tight of this undeniable fact let us 
=- take advantage of The Army’s Self-Denial 
o Effort to do some extra giving with extra 
gladness. The dates are, March 4th to 11th. 
= A shiver of distress went through those 
+ who love India when Mrs. Booth made the 
sad announcement, in. the course of an 
address, that unless some unexpected addi- 
- tional funds could be raised, The General— 
= whose financial burden is so increasingly 
heavy--would be compelled to reduce his 
annual grant to our Indian work. 
= The occasion was the farewell, in the 
= crowded Westminster Central Hall, on 
A January oth, of the nineteen little Indian 
~ girls, siig from The Army Home at 
Satara, who have been, with their Swedish 
Officers, so successfully touring in Europe. 
G, re -ybody present agreed with the remark 
e, ar appeals received through eye-gate 
ore owerful than those which enter by 
ing ` “via and natural 
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movements of aside nnepeildel little In dian 
Salvationists, with their raven heads, shin ning s 
eyes and teeth and picturesque garments, w w 
were more interested in their native lat 
than any mere reading could make us. 

Children just as heart-capturing ar 
The Army’s care in China, Korea, java and? l 
Japan, and could they visit our shorea the 
effect would be just as convincing. Then let 
us, at this Self-Denial time, each make 
extra effort—give that ‘ something more t 
we meant to give ’™—which will make ae 1n- 
necessary for India’s grant to be curtailed. 


* k . * 
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Nowhere is the people’s need 
great Salvation more urgent than in 4 
Territory of Czecho-Slovakia (Lieut.-Com 

missioner Fornachon). Our devoted- Oficer y 
toiling in Prague, sou ght out and invited a 
large company of the oldest and poorest to 
a New Year Feast, and the resultant scene — 
was most touching. Two or three were q 2 
blind, one was deaf and dumb, and an- old 
soul past eighty said afterwards that it | hi 
been the best New Year’s Day of her whole 
life. Another had never seen so well-spread @ 
table. 

The Officers had sacrificed their sleep a and 
toiled from the close of the Watch-nigh 
Service in order to prepare everything, a d 
all agreed that it had been well worth wh pod 
A similar treat, with useful gifts for ea 
was given to poor children. Efforts like this 
are put forth in every Salvation Army cer itre 
and always with the definite object of 
winning the people for Him who has evé T 
cared both for the bodies and souls of he 
multitudes. 


x * * 
" yer Y 


Here is a pleasing quotation froma person al 
letter written by Mrs. Commandant 
who with her husband, is in charge of wa J 
Aged Men’s Retreat in Brisbane, Austr: pE i 

‘Fruit! Oh, the appetizing varieties that — 
grow here, and the satisfying abundance fo A 
all. Our only wish, as we enjoy its delicate teh 
flavour and wholesomeness is that it could 
go everywhere it is needed. We are vel ry fen 
happy among our dear old men. We have - 
about 104, the Home is always full. Looks 2 
at their hoary heads and bent frames, ` 
feel what a privilege and responsil P 
ours. The intellect is sometimes so dulled 
by a life of wandering that it seems almost 
impossible for spiritual light to penetrate. — 
But the miracle happens. One old fellow ded 
almost ninety, nearing his end, heard — 
Commandant singing ‘ I will follow Thee, my | 
Saviour,’ as he fed him with his milk “ade A 
‘He’s a wonderful Saviour,’ said Comm: a és 
dant gently. Eagerly the er old fellow 
looked up and mie Can | a e me?” 
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And he was, at the eleventh hour, helped to 
accept Salvation, and spent his remaining 
two-days in prayer and praise: There are 
» many such cases, and better still, some who 
= have been saved three or four years. Our 
own spiritual experience grows more precious, 
Heaven and Jesus more real, as we grow 
older. We revel in our Father’s will.’ 
* * $ ; 

There is peculiar joy for the Salvationist 
who can go after and win souls in ‘the 
regions beyond.’ Adjutant Matchett, recently 
furloughing from Central America, has had 
such experiences among the men employed 
in cutting mahogany in the backwoods of 
Honduras, where they camp from „January 
till November. Moving up river, in a ‘ dug- 
out’ canoe, from camp to camp, our com- 
‘rade went as far as one hundred miles from 
Belize, his centre, and some of the converts 
thus won begin to hold Meetings on their 
own account, One has secured about twenty 
adult Converts; in another camp a man 
(converted at Belize two years earlier) 
gathered twenty-three children together and 
held Sunday afternoon services for them, 
to which the grown-ups listened with equal 
appreciation. At one of the settlements, the 
Adjutant was told that no religious service 
had been held there for seven years. 

Thirteen Officers are working in the 
‘section’ surrounding Belize, and a thin 
red line of Salvationism extending some 
four hundred miles is now established on 
the Central American mainland. 


ie. 


The Saturday night Open-Air Service in 
Belize is held in the Courthouse Square, a 


piece of Government land of about an acre, Ù K 


in the centre of the town. For two hours 
hundreds of people of all classes listen to 
the testimonies and behave as reverently as 
though in church. Decisions are often made 
for Eternity, while the square itself, through 
these Meetings, is popularly known as ‘ The 
Battlefield.’ 


x * * 


Only four months after the Home Call of 


Commissioner John Lawley, which came on 
September 9, 1922, Mrs. Commissioner 
Cadman, another veteran Salvation warrior, 
received—as her heroic husband expressed 
it— her last commission.’ The Chief of the 
Staff conducted Mrs. Cadman’s funeral and 
many prayers are rising for the aged Com- 
missioner who is thus ‘for a little while ’ 
bereaved, after fifty-seven years of happy 
and united service. 
* x * 

Travelling to Liverpool with the Indian 
Girls, were Major and Mrs. Ethelbert Grimes, 
who have been appointed to the West African 
Territory, where the Major will act as A.D.C. 
to Lieut.-Colonel Souter, thus renewing the 
very happy associations they had together 
in Jamaica. The Major’s West Indian service 
has been more than ordinarily long, and 


most of the Pioneer Party who went thence - 


to West Africa had been trained by him, 


‘HE, SHALL 
He shall not fail, nor shall He be discouraged, 
Till He has set His judgments in the earth, 
Till every soul of man on land or ocean 
Has heard the tidings of His matchless worth. 


He shall not fail—till China’s far-spread 
borders 
Are ringing with the praises of His Name ; 
He shall not fail—till India’s caste-ruled 
children 
Sing of the freedom which in Him they claim. 


He shall not fail—till Afric’s sons and daughters 

Rejoice in knowledge of the curse removed, 

Dwelling at peace through Christ, the World’s 
Redeemer, 

Who died to save the people whom He loved. 


NOT FAIL’ 


He shall not fail ;—the isles shall hear His 
message 

And place their confidence in His sure Word ; 

The whole wide world—His people—His creation 

Shall welcome Him as Saviour and as Lord. 


He shall not fail ;—He left His greats com- 
mission 
To us who are His messengers to-day 
Go forth to ALL THE WORLD—TO EVERY 
CREATURE, 


Make known the Word of Life; make no 
delay. y 
$ "$ * in 
His triumph we may haste, as His co- 
workers ! 
May He not be ashamed of us, or know 


That we withhold aught that we could sur- 
render 


To bring His love to those who need it so ! 


A 





‘LISTEN IN!’ 


The broadcast is set. There’s a message transmitted. 
It comes on electrical waves to your ear. 

Shut out other sounds; listen in with attention, 
And broadcatch the message, broadcasted so clear. 


Listen in, listen in, to the cry of the outcast, 
The poor fallen women; the girls sunk in sin; 

The workless and homeless; the ‘down-and-out’ hopeless, 
As they cry in anguish, will you listen in ? 


There are lepers in Java, and starving in China, 
And criminal tribes folk of India’s dark skin. 

The blind and the lame, they are coming by hundreds. 
Our Hospitals plead, while you’re listening in. 


Listen in, listen in, to the needs of the children— 
The orphans and foundlings, both dark-skinned and fair. 
The dear little ‘ Nestlings’ whose lives had been blighted ; 
Now rescued from danger and under our care. 


Listen in, listen in! The whole world is broadcasting. 
Its terrible need, oh, to you is it real? 

The homeless we'll house, and the hopeless we’ll succour, 
If you will respond to the broadcast appeal. 


LOTTIE WOOLLARD, Staff-Captain. 
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No. 2 


Last Year's Progress and this 


ECENTLY back from his 
R Indian journey, soon to 
`N start for a tour in China, and 
meanwhile immersed in an accumu- 
lation of cosmopolitan affairs, The 
General looked up from his desk 
with a pre-occupied air. 
But his face cleared as he remarked 
to the visitor : ‘ You want to inter- 


Very well;’ and, leaning back in 
his chair, he surrendered himself 
to a mental review of The Army’s 
position and prospects. 

_ ‘To begin with,’ said The General, 
speaking with thoughtful delibera- 
tion—'I have been very much 
- struck by the growth of the all-the- 
world spirit. J think our friends 
and subscribers would do well to 
consider The Army’s value as a 
brotherizing institution. It really 
is making an impression upon large 
-séctions of people in favour of 
fraternal feeling and an exchange 
of sympathy and service. Nothing 
pleased me nfore in India than 
the measure of success attending 
‘ an appeal I made to: high-caste 
people attending my - Meetings— 





namely, that they should give more . 
low-caste 


consideration to their 
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view me for “All the World”? 
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Year's Plans—' I nel money’ 


brethren. The appeal met with a 
kindly response, though, of course, 
not everywhere in the same degree ; 
and this result was the more grati- 
fying because, as I was repeatedly 
assured, such an appeal was an 
entirely new departure at gather- 
ings like ours. i 

‘ Also in other parts of the world 
I have found new manifestations 
of a love-thy-neighbour spirit. Is 
there not in all of this a definite 
movement towards the standard— 
sometimes said to be an impossible 
one—which Christ set up in His 
Sermon on the Mount? It may be 
objected that The Army is a small 
affair relative to the immense field 
in which it works. Quite so; but, 
then, its working is akin to that of 
a leaven, and, this being so, its very 
smallness assists the possibility of ` 
permeating the opinion and feel- 
ings of the world around it. Some 
action of this kind, I am convinced, 
is in progress.’ 

After pausing a moment, The 
General continued : ' 

‘ Another fact which has impressed 
me is that-the nature of The Army’s 
work. makes The Army peculiarly 
applicable.to the world’s present 
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needs. We approach the considera- 
tion of all problems from the point 
of view of the individual; and it 
seems to me that only by influencing 
the people one by one are you going 
to bring about many desired social 
changes. This principle applies not 
only to those things which we regard 
as of paramount importance, but 
also to matters which, while in the 
second place with us, are in the first 
line witb others. I refer to questions 
involved in civilization, and I say 
that only by the elevation, illumina- 
tion or changing of the individual 
are you going to sweep away those 
vicious. binding horrors which are 
still to be found in many parts of 
the world. i | 
ASPIRE, BUT DON’T GRAB! 

“Another thought emerges here. 
While The Army takes the lead in im- 
posing personal standards that tend 
` to raise, improve and develop people, 
we at the same time are spreading 
the influences that make for con- 
tentment. . While we say “ Aspire | 
Take ‘a position in the world! Do 
well for your family and for your 
poor friends. around ‘you! Use 
every lawful means of gaining what 
is legitimately open to you to gain | ” 
we say in the same breath, ‘‘ Don’t 
let this make you a restless, hungry 
grabber.” We say, “ Here is the 
peace of God which makes for rest- 
fulness—for all that belongs to 
contentment, to satisfaction, and 
to a sober use of the world’s trea- 
sures, so long as you ever keep an 
eye on the riches that-are a aa 
able.” 

Or let us look at the matter from 
another point of view. You go 
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into the slums and, say, note the_ 
poor sweated sempstress working for’ 
eight, ten, twelve, or even fourteen 
hours at a stretch. You may feel 
very indignant over her pitiful lot. 
You may rise up early and sit up 
late to curse the social system which 
has resulted in such a shocking 
degradation of all that belongs to 
human life ; but that won’t do any- 
thing for the poor sempstress. Along 
with the strong meat you administer 
to yourself, you want something for 
her. The love of Jesus-Christ brings 
a new „world into her distracted 
and contracted life and brings down 
that calm, and induces something 
of that inner contentment, which 
are quite compatible with very low 
wages and very long hours.’ 


His line of thought now brought © 


The General to an interesting reve- 
lation of new knowledge that had 
come to him: 


‘My own conception of what we | 


are attempting,’ he said, ‘ has beeni. 
enlarged in the last year or two. 


[A WIDENING HORIZON] 
Many of our people—and here let 


me admit that we as a movement. 


may well be dealing -with matters 





which, in point of fact, are too high. - 


for us—but many of our most 


thoughtful people are lifting up- 


their eyes to a widening . horizon, 
the very existence of which we lad 


scarcely realized. They ate learning. ` 


yo 


that the Salvation we proclaim is `. 


so comprehensive in its power and 
scope that more and more The 
Army is weaving itself into the very 
life of the people. 
led me to this thought is the large 


What has lately - 


_ 
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= number of instances in which one 


‘has been able to trace definite Army 
influence upon the entire life of 
a person, even though he or she 
may not have accepted Salvation 
as we understand that acceptance. 
Only last week J came across a case 
in point. It seems that, in his early 
days, this man had, in the matter 
of betting and so forth, been going 
in the wrong direction, so that he 
was on the high road to ruin. Coming 
upon a Salvation Army Meeting on 


.a race-course, he was much affected, 


and, without making any outward 
sign, went away resolved to be done 
with gambling and all that pertained 
to it. Applying himself to industry, 
he paid off all his debts and had ever 
since lived the life of an honourable 
man. Speaking to me last week, 


' ten years after his reformation, he 
said: 
been a Salvationist, but I can never 


“I could not possibly have 
repay The Army for the revolution 
it worked in me when I stood there 
that afternoon listening to the little 
band testifying and singing.” We 
are constantly coming across simi- 
lar cases. The other day, in the 


‘north, a man came to me and said: 


AN ABSOLUTE OUTSIDER 
“I cannot be one of your people. 


- -. I cannot accept your religion. I 





cannot see how it could be possible: 


for Jesus Christ to die for me. But 
I never go to any place of worship 


except The ‘Salvation Army, and 


my whole family is being brought 


up in sympathy with Christianity, . 
‘though I am án absolute outsider.” 
I said: 


“ Well, thank God it is no 
more than that.” “ Yes,” he went 
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on, “Ifit hadn’t been for The Army 
I should have been an absolute 
rotter.” 

‘Then we find facts of another 
sort pointing in the same direction. 
During my recent tour, few things 
gave me greater satisfaction—to the 
surprise, I think, of some of my 
Officers—than to find imitation Sal- 
vation Armies springing up. The 
Hindus and Buddhists have formed 
bodies that reproduce our outward 
methods. They say to themselves : 


NEWLY AWAKENED ASPIRATION 

“ This spirit of service, this idea 
of affection as between man and 
man, instead of a merely passive 
and fatalistic tolerance of one an- 
other, is something we ought to 
have, though we don’t want their 
Christ. We desire to see something 
done among ourselves such as they 
are doing.” I don’t think they can 
do it, but it is significant that they 
should want to. Let me add that 
elsewhere in various parts of India 
I found a newly-awakened aspira- 
tion towards brotherhood.’ 

From this point The General's 
survey widened its geographical 
scope. He began in a mournful 
key : l 
‘We are completely shut out of 
Russia. Our Flag has been hauled 
down there. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, after hearing all sides of the 
case and calling evidence, have 
closed~ our operations, the papers 
being eñdorsed in effect as follows 
by the Chief Commissioner: “ The 
Salvation Army, being a religious 
organization, ïs in opposition to 
the principles of the Soviet Govern- 
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ment.” With others, I signed a 
protest.’ 


tion. 

‘Our work in Czecho- Slovakia,’ 
said The General, “has made pro- 
gress. The financial condition of 
the country has improved, and with 
the consequent improvement in em- 
ployment there has come a corre- 
sponding development in national 
tone, spirits, and happiness. This 
has reacted favourably for us, and 
though the number of our posts is 
small, a good work is in hand, and 
sterling people are being brought 
to know the power of Christ. 


SURPRISING CONTENTMENT 


‘In Germany we have passed 
through a harrowing financial ordeal, 
and had it not been for the help 
of friends outside Germany, our 
work there would have suffered very 
materially. As it is, we have 
steadily advanced, so that at the 
end of the year’the whole position 


showed a decided improvement over ` 


twelve months before, and this as 
regards the number of stations, 
the number of workers, and the 
general trend of operations. We 
have not found the great mass of 
the German workers—in whom, of 
course, we are chiefly concerned— 
are very much concerned by. the 
changing political conditions. Their 
attitude seems to be that they merely 
want to be allowed to work, and 
they will apparently favour any 
settlement which will yield them full 
employment. 

Many of the most worthy Camme 
are suffering very seriously from the 


Then came more cheering informa- , 
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depreciated currency, but there is a 
surprising degree of contentment.. 
among them, In Germany it is more 
the Haves than the Have-nots who 
are restless. It is the middle section 
in possession of land, a position, 
and often money, who are troubled 
and astir ; the great ee masses 
are docile. 

‘As to the East, the opportunity | 
is absolutely unlimited. I want 
consecrated men and women. They 
are always the first need, and I have 
good hope of getting a considerable 
increase of our numbers for the 
East. But we cannot use them 
effectively unless we have more 


money. I am very anxious also 
to put up buildings, both in 
India and in China, which will 


serve as ‘centres for administrative 
work and for training our future 
Officers. . 


THE ARMY’S FUTURE 


The future of The Army, humanly 
speaking, depends upon the character 
and efficiency of its Officers. I am 
most desirous of having properly 
trained Officers for the different coun- 
tries, specially for India, where there 
are half a dozen peoples so different 
in taste, customs, and habits, to say 
nothing of language, that they must 
be trained separately. This involves 
the necessity for proper buildings, 
which I cannot provide out of 
income, as that would mean the 
paralysing of other efforts. So I 
am contemplating the borrowing of 
£100,000, al 5 per cent (or 6 per cent 
if the lenders demandit) half of which 
would be paid back\in the course 
of a year or two—that is to say, as 
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soon as the buildings are erected and 


>- mortgaged. 


The other half would be paid 
off over a period of ten years in 
annual instalments provided out 
of income. The question of legal 
security in respect of property in 
India presents some difficulty ; but 
our friends have helped us in this 
manner in the past, and I think 


. they will help us again. Their 


confidence in. The Army will lead 
them to lend me funds sufficient 
for this development. I’m not go- 
ing to spend the money on support- 
ing Officers or opening new Corps 
or maintaining institutions; I’m 
going to spend it on bricks and 
mortar and stone, so that we shall 
have permanent centres without 
having to pay fabulous rents, or, 
alternatively, rebuild ramshackle 
places every year. On this subject 
I shall be most happy to answer 
any enquiries.’ 

‘With reference to The Army’s 
position in China, The General said : 

‘The great need in that country 
at present is capital for the establish- 
ment of the work. Many of the 
most successful units of Army ac- 
` tivity in different parts of the world 
have been established only by the 
‘expenditure, in the first instance, of 
, a certain sum of money. After that, 
the work proceeds of itself, main- 
taining itself. We are at the open- 
ing phase in’ China, in the areas 
where we have commenced there; 
and if we can get the necessary 
capital, then we shall be able to 
set up in that country Army 
activities that will be more or less— 
perhaps not altogether—self-sustain- 
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ing. Here let me mention that, 
on my forthcoming visit, I am going 
to open, in the neighbourhood of 
Peking, a hospital for which the 
funds are forthcoming, ue a 
staff has still to be found.’ 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE 


This, for the moment, concluded — 
The General’s survey of the work 
abroad. 

‘In the home country,’ he said, 
‘there is a very substantial advance 
in every department of our work. 
Not only are we improving in num- 
bers and in the completeness of 
our organization, but we are con- 
tinually undertaking new labours. 
All Army work shows some signs 
of spiritual fruitfulness, but there 
has ever been a tendency for parts 
of the country to be deeply influenced 
while other -parts have not been 
greatly stirred. During the year 
there have been notable awakenings 
at various places on the Tyneside, at 
Barrow-in-Furness,at Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, at Northwich, at 
Carlisle, at Dudley, and at a number 
of places in Scotland and Wales. 


‘I NEED MONEY!’ 


Reverting to a matter of perennial 
urgency, he said : 

‘I need money. A great deal of 
money that we receive and spend 
is no doubt bread and butter. But 
a great deal of money is more or less 
productive money. No one ought 
to feel, when giving to The Army, 
that all he gives is immediately 
dispensed in relieving pressure, 
whether physical, moral, or spiritual. 
Part of all we get is so spent, but ' 
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‘namely, £20. 
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another part goes in providing 
foundations on which to build in 


the future. 


‘As an example of what I mean, 
take the cost of setting up a troop 
of Life-Saving Scouts or Guards— 
That money is now 
provided as follows: £5 comes from 
friends in the locality; £5 is con- 
tributed by the District Office of 
the area; £5 is sent from National 
Headquarters, and this comes out 
of subscriptions ; and £5 is paid by 
the boys, or girls, themselves. Now 
the {5 contributed from subscrip- 
tions is not a disappearing sum. It 
helps to create a body which carries 
on work, and which provides for 
its own maintenance and for its 
own wear and tear; and, in the 
ordinary course, from that troop of- 
boys or girls The Army will get one 
or two future workers, who will not 
only contribute a certain amount 


of labour to the movement some- 
where in the world, but will, in turn, . 


raise money to re-invest in like 
activities. a 

‘Take again our work in the village 
communities of the United Kingdom, 
in many of which an appalling apathy 
exists when it comes to matters 
connected with religion. I desire in 


the ensuing year to erect village 


Halls in at least fifty such places. +: 


This will cost £20,000. Some of 
this money will, of course, have to 


be contributed from Headquarters, - 


but a proportion of it will be raised 
locally, and each place will in turn 
become a centre from which the 
work will go on reproducing itself 
in blessing and saving the people.’ 
Finally came a word heartily 
appreciative of the degree to which 
The Army has been used, encouraged, 


‘and strengthened by the kind folk 


who are its friends. 

‘Speaking for Mrs. Booth and 
myseli—and it is upon us that 
the main responsibility falls ’—said 
The General, ‘I should like to say 


i 


how indebted we feel for the help. . 


rendered to The Army by many 
friends of all classes, some of whom, 
we know, have only been able to 
give by virtue of a self-denial that 
has, sometimes amounted to self- 
sacrifice. 
giver and the careful giver we are 
very grateful; and, considering the 
heavy pressure that has rested on 
all classes during the last two or 
three years, we feel we have special 
reason to thank God for what 
has been done.’ 


We lose what on ourselves we spend. 
We have, as treasure without end, 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 

` ; Who givest all | 





Both to the overflowing - 
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PRESENT-DAY AWAKENINGS 





During recent months, truly remarkable spiritual Awakenings have taken place in 


various parts of Great Britain. The 


accounts which are here given of the trend of 


events in towns as far distant from each other and as different in character as 


Barrow-in-Furness and Loughborough (Leicestershire), 


may be regarded as typical of 


much that is going on in many centres which might be named. These movements are 
strong and striking evidences that the Holy Spirit of God is graciously at work, arousing 
and changing the hearts of men and setting up His Kingdom within thousands who, 
until now, have turned but a deaf ear to His claims. 


| 1) Se ae 


HE march around the town had 
been announced to move off 
from The Army Citadel at 
6.45 p.m., but at a quarter past 
little groups of people were standing 
at the street corner, while passers-by 
loitered, arrested in their townward 
journey by the sense of expecta- 
tion in the atmosphere. The groups 
were divided. A company of men in 


new-looking Army caps and glaring 


red jerseys here ; women there ; young 
and aged together with scraps of uni- 
form scattered somewhat incongru- 
ously about their workaday costumes, 
indicating plainly their passage through 
the transition stages which mark a 
Salvationist’s progress from ordinary 


‘clothes to full Army uniform—just a 


badge, then a band, then a suit or 
bonnet and costume ; girls in the neat 
uniform of the Life-Saving Guard 
Organization ; boys with brass instru- 
ments under their arms. 

The Commanding Officer arrived, 


GROUP OF A FEW OF THE CONVERTS 
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greeted by cheers from one group, 
smiles from another. An elderly indi- 
vidual wearing three red stripes of 
office on his tunic sleeve called for the 
‘Fall in? The Senior Band, some 
thirty strong and smart in movement 
as a military combination, stepped off 
with the crash of opening bars to an 
inspiriting march, and away moved 
the long procession, in all some four 
hundred strong. 

To the stranger, this was indeed an 
unusual week-night street spectacle, 
but to the Barrow townsman it was 
an ordinary thing, for night after night 
during the past eight months The Army 
has marched thus through the broad 
and narrow streets of this northern 
town, few in number at first, but aug- 
mented as the weeks passed on by 
men and women whose appearance 
in its ranks has filled onlookers with 
amazement. 

The first chord from the Band was 
as the réveillé in a well-ordered camp. 





AT BARROW RECENTLY ENROLLED AS SOLDIERS OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY 
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Windows were flung up in all directions, 

-hundreds of children appeared from no 
one knows where, and crowds hurried 
to street corners. Barrow once more 
turned out to see this now common 
but still wonderful thing! Comman- 
dant Oliver Chalker stepped from the 
ranks and began to talk as the Salva- 
tionists passed by. 

‘There is the converted Drunken 
Blacksmith. The man who terrified 
the town as a communist leader! This 
one was a terrible ‘ drunk,’ and that man 
was a character actor! There is an- 
other converted communist; there, 
Fred the Communist’s wife! That man 
was in the asylum for months under 
the influence of some terrible power 
they call demonology! There is Peter, 
who used to drink out of his clog!’ 

And thus he continued. Almost 
every one of them had been a character, 
but there they marched, wearing Army 
uniform, with shining eyes and sing- 
ing lips, radiating good-will, so that 
even the dumbfounded, but still bitter, 
cynics on the pathway were compelled 
to smile—an astonishing sight for 
any town to see. 

This awakening at Barrow-in-Furness 
can only be described in superlatives. 
It began some nine months ago, and 
the majority of the Converts who knelt 
at the penitent-form during its first days, 
with those: who have followed since, 
are still marching—testifying to the 
power of God in their lives. The Army 
Hall, a splendid property with accom- 
modation for 1,100 people—it has held 
nearer two thousand many times during 
the past few months—is now limiting 
the soul-saving work, for strangers 
cannot easily find admittance. They 
still come, week after week, but are 
turned away, Converts and Soldiers 
alone having practically filled the Hall. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED CONVERTS 


Over fifteen hundred men and women 
have knelt at the mercy-seat since 
June of last year, and more than three 
hundred of them are already uniformed 
Soldiers. Seventy complete families 
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have been saved. The whole tone of 
the community’s life has been changed. 


Barrow-in-Furness is an abnormal *=~ 


town, even nowadays when abnorma- 
lities are more common than normal 
conditions. With a population of some 
70,000, eleven thousand people have 
been out of all employment for long 
periods, on the average for about two 
years. There is no house shortage ! 


ON THE MOVE 


During the war thousands of families 
moved into the town as a result of the 
establishment of war industries. They 
are moving out again as fast as ever 
they can, for with the end of the war 
came the end of the work. Unfor- 
tunately the districts they vacated 
have now no room for them, so they 
are either emigrating—six Local Officers 
at The Army Corps have gone overseas 
during the past six months—slipping 
in ones and twos into other more 
fortunate centres, or living in enforced 
idleness at Barrow. The streets are 
thronged at all hours of the day with 
men whose hands have become as 
soft as those of a leisured woman. 
The authorities pay out relief money 
day by day, fail miserably in the collec- 
tion of the rates, and watch the town 
debt helplessly as it reaches higher and 
higher proportions. 

Such an acute reaction from war- 
time prosperity could not but find an 
ugly reflection in the temper of Barrow’s 
population. Twelve months ago a 
wave of bitterness had reached its 
height, and disaffection grew into actual 
demonstrations of revolt. One man, 
the leader of five thousand hungry and 
angry workmen, in the rage of his 
bitterness against the authorities 
locked the Guardians in their ‘Council 
Chamber. That man is to-day a 
uniformed Salvationist. 

It would seem as though God heard 


the cries of the children in Barrow and 
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sent to the town an effective opponent 
to the spirit of discontent and anger 
which prevailed. In May of last year 
Commandant and Mrs. Oliver Chalker, 
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in charge of The Salvation Army Corps 
in the town, had the joy of seeing 


j~ the Spirit of God moving amongst 


The Army comrades. One memorable 
Sunday morning the leading Soldiers 
in the Corps reconsecrated themselves 
anew to the task of proclaiming 
Salvation, and then began those visible 
_ manifestations of the work of the Holy 
Spirit which have shaken the town 
and are now spreading into surrounding 
districts. 

Congregations suddenly increased ; 
the worst characters in the town were 
found in tears of penitence at the mercy- 
seat; forty, fifty, and sixty persons 
were converted every night. So marked 
was the effect upon the town that it 
was seriously suggested that the Watch 
Committee should give a substantial 
erant toward the expenses of The 
Army in Barrow—only extraordinary 
depletion of the 
municipal coffers 
standing in the way 
of the suggestion 
being carried into 
effect. Can this 
be wondered at when 
it is remembered 
that one of the Con- 
verts alone was an 
agitator whose in- 
fluence has cost the 
authorities hundreds 
of pounds in provid- 
ing extra police pro- 
tection against 
eventualities ? 

Seeking to analyse 
this epoch-making 
chapter in Barrow 
Corps’ history, the 
observer discovers 
many interesting 
factors. It can only 
be attributed to a 
direct intervention 
of the power of God, 
made possible by the 
abandonment to His 
will of certain indi- 
viduals. One of the 
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most striking features of the Converts’ 
testimonies is their insistence upon the 
reality of Jesus in their lives. They 
talk of ‘ walking with Jesus ’—' seeing 
Jesus ’—‘ hearing Jesus ’—‘ knowing 
Jesus.’ They sing continuously about 
Him. Who else but God could take 
away from a man the desire for drink 
in which he has swamped sense and 
creature comfort for forty years as a 
horribly degraded drunkard, clear the 
card-playing, horse-racing, and dog- 
fancying out of his life, cut out of his 
vocabulary every curse and every foul 
word, and substitute for all these in- 
tensely sensual things a spiritual Vision 
of a Saviour about whom he talks with 
glistening eyes and heaving breast ? 
Looming large is the personality of 
the instrument so mightily used by 
God. Commandant Oliver Chalker 
does the most daring things. All the 
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EXTERIOR OF THE LOUGHBOROUGH HALL, SHOWING A DISPLAY 
OF POSTERS WHICH AROUSED GREAT INTEREST 
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town knows him as the man who sticks 
at nothing to gain a hearing for his 
messages—from carrying sandwich- 
boards to offering two-shilling pieces 
for nothing in Open-Air Meetings! 
When he felt the Spirit of God descend 
upon the Corps last summer, he imme- 
diately went out and with hardly 
conceivable energy gathered the first 
great crowds upon which spiritual 
forces could operate. Lesser known 
but of equal power is the Comman- 
dant’s kindliness of heart. To see 
“Oliver Chalker ’—as he loves to be 
known—in the back kitchen of some 
grubby house crooning over a grimy- 
faced child is to gain a new vision of 
his versatile character. He is, without 
exaggeration, the best known man in 
Barrow at the present time, and his wife 
is a power in herself, without whom 
much would have been left undone. 

Talking to the Converts, one detects 
a continuity which makes the testi- 
monies of each fit into a scheme which 
has for its keynote, “When I saw so 
and so!’ These happy men and 
women, whose exuberance is as refresh- 
ing as their sincerity, were experienc- 
ing an overwhelming dissatisfaction 
with life. Hopes had been dashed to 
the ground, poverty stared : them in 
the face. 


OUTRAG EOUSLY HAPPY. 


Idleness—that worst of all the poor 
mans many curseSs—gave oppor- 
tunity for the soul-craving to assert 
itself, so that when one public-house 
frequenter. went to The Army and 
appeared thereafter on the streets with 
a clean, smiling face, began to'take 
his dole home to the wife instead of 

-into the bar-room, and was obviously 
outrageously happy in such unhappy 
times, others of his chums began to 
_ think there was ‘something in it.’ 


_ They, too, walked shamefacedly into 






‘The Army Hall, and in turn found the 
Salvation sppe joy that they had envied 

= in their chum. 
There have, of course, been those 
who could see no good in this visitation 
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of God’s power.. 
Barrow pulpits veiled and sometimes 


open protest has been made against 


this ‘wave of sensationalism’ and 
‘hypnotic influence,’ but those voices 
are silent to-day, for the bitterest 
critic cannot get away from the fact 
that those hundreds of men and women 
who march the streets have stood 
true for four, six, and nine months. 

Commandant Chalker has organized 
‘ The Revival Singers,’ a party of some 
sixty or seventy men practically all in 
uniform, and every one of whom has 
a past of little credit to a twentieth 
century community. Their singing is as 
the sound of many waters, their zeal for 
Christ as wonderful as any spiritual 
enthusiasm that modern days have 
seen, their joy deep and strong. 


SINGING OF GOD’S GOODNESS 


Almost every man is without em- 
ployment, their wives and children are 
in dire need, they are in the grip of a 
crushing breakdown in the country’s 
economic system—and yet with such 
justification for bitterness and pessim- 
ism, they sing with melting hearts 
about the love of God and His good- 
ness to them. They now hold their 
own Open-Airs six times per week, and 
are carrying their inspiring testimonies 
to other parts. 

While the number of converted 
drunkards and gamblers runs into large 
figures, the other sections of the popu- 


lace are well represented. For instance, 


several church people have gained a 
definite experience of Salvation, and 


In even some of the © 
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begun to work in the Corps as enthu- * 


siastic Salvationists. Of one family 
in this category we give an illustration. 

An idea of the way in which the 
Awakening is spreading can be gathered 
from the fact that during a week-end 
Meeting, conducted at Workington, 
some fifty miles away, one hundred 
and eight conversions were registered. 
Instead of seven in the Open-Air on 
the Monday night following, seventy 
stood out, and this is but the beginning 
of things. 
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Of a different character is the 
awakening at Loughborough. Situated 
midway between Leicester and Derby, 
in the centre of a populous industrial 
area, is a town of some 30,000 inhabi- 
tants which: has a reputation some- 
what exceeding its numerical impor- 
tance to the nation. The phrase, 
‘Empress Works, Loughborough, Eng- 
land,’ is in many cases the first written 
English which curious foreign eyes 
behold, for from that great factory, 
cranes and hauling tackle of all descrip- 
tions go to the plains of India and the 
ports of Africa, to the far North and 
to the South, each machine bearing a 
legend which spreads the fame of 
this provincial town. The Lough- 
borough Technical College, with its 
two thousand students of craftmanship, 
the Bell Foundry from whose red-brick 
walls music of ravishing sweetness 
floats over the town as the ‘testing ’ 


proceeds, the hosiery and dyeing mills | 


whose establishment during the last 
century changed the town from a slow, 
rural market centre into a busy hive 
of industrialism, have each in their 
turn contributed to the reputation- 
building process. 


‘IMPORTED’ INSPIRATION 


. During the past few weeks another 
vastly different factor has emerged, 


creating interest in this town amongst 


a new section of the community. It 
is a remarkable religious Awakening 
which has its origin in an intensive 
campaign conducted from The Salva- 


*tion Army Hall in the Rushes. This 


movement, resulting, as at Barrow, in 
the conversion of many notorious 
characters and of crowds of young men 
and women, is somewhat different 
from other ‘Awakenings inasmuch as 
the impetus was ‘provided from the 
outside. The revival spirit was ‘ im- 
ported’ rather than rising 

ously in the hearts of Lo 
citizens, and knowing ths 
perament, this fact 
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peculiar outlook upon life. In this 
part of the Midlands it has robbed 
the people of their old-time reverence 
for ancient institutions, killed folk lore 
and folk song, deprived common people 
of their sense of beauty and of their 
sense of dependence upon God as He 
manifests Himself through Nature, 
and substituted a materialistic dis- 
regard for religion. Thus it is that The 
Army Corps in Loughborough has, 
for the last forty years, toiled unre- 
mittingly without any great results 
evidencing themselves. The people 
liked The Army, listened to its Band, 
gave to its collections, marched to the 
Hall door, and then turned away, 
indifferent to its vital message. 


AN INVASION 


Into this state of affairs, in the: be- 
inning of February, a number of 
Cadets from the International Training 
Garrison precipitated themselves. Much 
careful preparation had been made by 
Captain and Mrs. Melling, the Corps 
Officers, so that the town was mildly 
and perhaps somewhat cynically in- 
terested in the ‘Invasion of Lough- 
borough’ by ‘The Hallelujah Fire- 
brands,’ and the Corps comrades were 
deeply anxious for a ‘break’ in the 
hard and often fruitless fighting of 
past years. Apart from this, however, 
there was no sign of an Awakening, 
although it should be stated that faith- 
ful toil on the part of Field Officers 
stationed there for the past few years 
had created a confidence in the integrity 
of Salvationists which now bore good 
fruit. | 

The Cadets, twelve in number, with 
their Brigade Officer and Sergeant, 
arrived in Loughborough with all the 


' paraphernalia for a ‘ rousing campaign,’ 


such as megaphones, bells, texts for 
street exhibition, lanterns, and—most 


important of all—a superabundance of 


ical energy reinforced by such 
ower of God as young men 
of spiritual vigour and 
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their daring originality. The intensity 
of atmosphere which these young men 
created can be judged from the fact 
that the first Sunday morning Holiness 
Meeting lasted until half-past one 
(when there were twenty seekers for 
the blessing of Full Salvation), and no 
one objected, although on normal 
occasions a tell-tale restlessness had 
been accustomed to manifest itself by 
five minutes past twelve | 

Great crowds were swept into the 
Citadel at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. These comprised almost wholly 
people from the lower working-class 
district who had never given much 
serious thought to religion. Salvation 
Army Cadets are not students of rhe- 
toric, nor are they in any way experi- 
enced in the art of adaptation to local 
conditions, so the remarkable penitent- 
form scenes which ensued cannot be 
attributed to human skill. A plain 
statement of religion in simple and 
often awkward terms, singing, and 
prayer were the three ingredients of 
the Meetings. The first marked sign 
of the presence of the Spirit of God 
came when eight strangers to The Army, 
mostly young people, knelt at the peni- 
tent-form at about g o'clock on the 
Saturday night. An hour later the 
Corps Band, Soldiers, and Cadets, 
conducted a Drunkards’ Raid, the 
young men invading all the saloons 
they could see and inviting, sometimes 
forcibly enough, their inmates to a 
Midnight Meeting at The Army Hall. 


HARD TO EXPLAIN 


This being a novelty, themen followed 
in crowds, filling the building with a 
half-drunken congregation, some in 
maudlin tears, some ferocious, some 
hilarious, few if any with one single 
thought of God or their own sinful 
condition. Singing down the out- 
spoken, and coaxing those who wanted 
to fight, in the midst of a din sug 
the Loughborough H 
heard before the Ofg 
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The Meeting ended with thirty-two 
kneeling at the mercy-seat, the great 


majority experiencing that change of > 


heart which few, if any, understand 
well enough to describe in detaj, put 
which all can enjoy. 

“ My missus has got a new man now, 
testified one, in a later Meeting. ‘I 
was a terrible drunkard, as you all 
know ; I have drunk enough to flood 
The Army Hall, but since I knelt.at 
the penitent-form and asked God ‘to 
save me I’ve hated the smell of beer; 
and haven't had one pull at a pipe. 
My workmates say to me, " What's 
that you’re wearing!’ I say, ‘It’s 
the only ribbon I like to wear now,’ 
although I’m entitled to plenty more, 
and this one I got at The Salvation . 
Army.’ 


‘t SALVATION BURST UP’ 


News of such a Saturday night 
‘Salvation burst up,’ as one comrade 
graphically described the occasion, 
spread through the town like wildfire, 
so that on the Sunday another great 
crowd surged into The Army Citadel, 
and sixty-eight seekers were obtained. 
The majority. of these were between 
the ages of eighteen and forty—people 
with drab materialistic outlook, who 
had always regarded the Church or The 
Army as standing for something en- 
tirely outside of their conception of . 
life, and this sudden introduction to 
an individual religious experience came 
as an entrance into a new world. They 
became conscious of a new power | 
in their lives. They discovered un- 
dreamed-of potentialities, and imme- 
diately desired to use them, so that: 
the general public became even more 
interested by the sight of large numbers 
of strangers standing in the streets 
and marching behind the Band, almost 
ev one wearing a piece of Army 
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FIGHTING PESTILENCE AND VICE 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING 


HINA’S need has become a 
claim. The white races have 
lost the right to say to the 
yellow man: ‘ We would like 

to make fuller arrangements for send- 
ing you the Message of Salvation, with 
the incidental blessings of sanitation 
and civilization ; but just now we can’t 
afford the expense.’ The Western 
lands have lately sent out to China 
certain zealous missionaries of the 
Devil. So, as a matter of bare justice 
and compensation, those lands should 
now send out to China more missionaries 
of Christ. 

We all know about the wide- 
spread cigar- 
ette evil in 
this country 
and about the 
mastery it has 
acquired of 
late years over 
our women, 
girls, and lads. 
With the huge 
new consump- Pa 
tion of cigar- + fey 
ettes thus 
indicated one 
might suppose 
the merchants 
satisfied. But 
no ; they have 
turned their 
‘greedy 
thoughts to 
the possibility 
of exploiting 
heather lands. China with its teeming 
millions was a tempting field, especially 
as long years of Christian effort had 
largely released the Chinese from 
bondage to opium and so left them 
the more readily available for an alter- 
native vice. The only difficulty was, 
how to introduce an unfamiliar weak- 
= ness into the national life ? 


With ruthless forethought, the 






A STIRRING OPEN-AIR MEETING IN CHINA 


British and American tobacco mer- 
chants began by giving away cigarettes 
in China. Their agents systematically 
went through the villages, slipping 
packets of cigarettes in the doorways. 
These tactics have proved successful. 
Great numbers of Chinese, specially 
Chinese women, have become slaves 
of the smoking habit. A vast new 
market is being opened up, and an 
unforeseen element in this commercial 
triumph is that, alas, young children 
have fallen into the toils of the perni- 
cious paraoa so sedulously promoted. 
Parental control, as 
we know it, does 
not exist in 
China. In 
their ignor- 
ance and help- 
lessness, Chin- 
ese mothers 
look on and 
laugh while 
their little 
ones smoke. 

These facts 
fill one with 
shame and 
indignation. 
It seems so 
cruel and 
cowardly, 
merely for the 
sake of com- 
mercial gain, 
to force this 
unwholesome 
folly on a 
people who are already sufficiently 
handicapped by their unenlightened 
and uncivilized state. 

Indignation and anger are also com- — 
pelled by another way in which white 
people, again only for the sake of 
money, are forcing new means of 
misery and degradation on their back- 
ward yellow brothers. The United 
States, thanks be to God Almighty, have 
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had the wisdom and courage to pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicating beverages 
within their vast territories—the great- 
est moral reform our modern world 
has witnessed. Now the pitiful tidings 
reach us that some of the outlawed 
brewers and distillers have migrated 
to China and that, by introducing 
drinking and drunkenness among its 
unprotected millions, they are winning 
polluted riches for themselves. 

Ensign Cunningham, home on fur- 
lough, has brought from China, amid 
her wealth of stirring memories, a 
lively sense of the mischief being 
wrought by the cigarette and alcohol 
vices which, so unnecessarily, have 
been foisted upon her beloved people. 
Her people, I say; and indeed it is 
probable that a concern for the yellow 
race was involved in the destiny of 
this young missionary from the hour 
of her birth. Certainly at the age of 
eight, because there was a deficiency 
on her collecting card for a China 
mission, her father found her bitterly 
weeping. A realization of her future 
work remained throughout girlhood. 
In 1905 she was rejected for Army 
Officership on the score of health. 
She patiently waited, never doubting. 
In 1913 she was accepted, and sent 
into Training for China, a spell amongst 
the Chinese at Limehouse giving her 
a first insight into the language. 

She went out in 1916. For her a 
whole life-time of momentous experi- 
ences have been crowded into the 
years that have since elapsed. And 
perhaps before we go any further, 
the reader is entitled to a word of 
explanation. This article embodies 
the Ensign’s own experiences. But 
the impulse to write it came from 
disclosures made by somebody else. 
That somebody else was Colonel Fried- 
rich, who spent part of the same period 
in China. Whilst on a visit to London 
a few months ago, he said to me: ‘A 
remarkable work is being done out 
there by a mere girl—just an ordinary 
girl. For Ensign Cunningham has 
no special gift of oratory—no magnetic 
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personality—no outstanding physical- 
quality to account for what is happen- 
ing. In the famine she went among the 
people and ministered to their needs 
in a quiet, unassuming, practical way | 
that conquered all their hearts. They 
will do anything for her. Her influence 

is very great. Every one is aware of 

it except herself.’ Indeed, of Ensign 
Cunningham, as of so many other 
wholly-consecrated Salvationists, it. 
may be said that Christ is revealed ty 
to people in His servant’s complete | 
unconsciousness of the fact. 

She began by telling me about Wang 
Chuen Kuee. Her strange facts leave 
gaps in the story—or, rather, they 
hinge upon matters about which I am 
quite ignorant and the Ensign herself 
lacks knowledge. For those matters 
apparently belong to the realm of 
demonology—a baffling subject to the 
modern Western mind. You will 
observe that one scarcely knows what 
words to use in describing the spiritual 





condition from which Wang Chuen 


Kuee was released. You will also 
observe that this uncertainty does not 
extend to the spiritual condition to 
which Wang Chuen Kuee attained ; 
for that condition is easy to identify 
as the blessed and familiar phenomenon 
of regeneration. 
Apprenticed to silversmiths, as his 
ancestors had been before him, Wang 
Chuen Kuee was such a clever boy that, 
when he was little more than seventeen 
years old, the people insisted on making 
him their god. His father was dead 
and his mother was only too glad to 
see her son advanced in status. Doesn’t 
it all sound silly ? Still, this is what 
the Ensign told me, and she thought 
it sounded silly too. As far as she 
could make out, those people belong 
to a sect of devil-worshippers. They 
used to gather round the boy, who 
would sit for hours in one position, 
working himself into a frenzy and call- 
ing upon devils to come into his heart. 
He himself was under the impression 
that thousands of little devils responded 
to the invitation. This god-boy moved 
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from village to village, incidentally 
*making a good deal of money by the 
sale of ear-rings, brooches and enamels. 
It happened that he was at Tingchow, 
which is over 100 miles from Peking, 
when the Ensign and her Lieutenant 
arrived there to start a Corps. Most 
of the people had never seen foreigners 
before, and the Salvation Meetings 
excited much attention. Among those 
greatly interested was Wang Chuen 
P-Kuee. He came to The Army Meetings 
night after night and on the third 
occasion went to the penitent-form. 
His associates said he would not remain 
true to the foreign religion, as this 
would mean the loss of his high position. 
But soon Wang Chuen Kuee was 
testifying joyously and telling the 
people that instead of being in league 
with devils he now belonged to God. 
He said in his recent conduct he was 
all the time very unhappy and con- 
scious of doing wrong; but he had 
not known how to quit the path he 
had entered upon. Now the way was 
clear before him, and he had passed 
from darkness to light, from misery 
to joy. 

During the famine, Wang Chuen 
Kuee helped in The Army’s relief 
work and learnt how sweet it is to 
allay human suffering. A great many 
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Converts were made in, the villages» 
the poor starving people proving 
intensely grateful for food and a help- 
ing hand. Hitherto they had been 
knocking their heads on the ground 
and praying to their gods for the rain 
that never came. Many idols in the 
temples were smashed by those who 
had lost all faith in them. This aroused 
a certain amount of hatred, of which 
Wang Chuen Kuee felt the full force. 
A charge of selling some of The Army’s 
grain was brought against him, and 
supported by elaborately-concocted evi- 
dence. It was a proof of the terrorism’ 
existing that a head-man wrote privily 
to the Ensign and assured her the 
accusation was false, though he after- 
wards appeared before the magis- 
trate and supported it. Happily the 
treachery of the whole thing was laid 
bare. Its victim is now an Army 
Officer. | 

Lying is common among the Chinese: 
Many even of The Army’s Converts 
have to be taught that the practice 
is sinful and must be stopped. 

The references of Ensign Cunningham 
to the famine were very instructive, 
though nothing in her disclosures 
gave any inkling of what was told me 
by Colonel Friedrich. There was no 
rain in the growing season of 1920, 
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so all the crops withered up. That 
rural population had lived by culti- 
vating corn, millet, sweet potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, leeks, etc., as well 
as cotton. So the Ensign wrote to 
her Commissioner and, though money 
was scarce, a substantial sum was 
forwarded, and The Army began by 
feeding a thousand persons twice a 
day. But, alas, this was to meet but 
a fraction of the need. More than once 
the Ensign went into a house and found 
three or four starving children seated 
huddled in a row. The elder ones on 
either side would be weeping in dull 
despondency, half numb with the cold ; 
a younger one, or perhaps two, in 
the middle would be already dead. 
Corpses were often seen on the house- 
top. After climbing up there, the poor 
people never found the strength to 
come down again. Also old and 
young lay by the roadside, dying 
or dead. 

The Ensign’s nearest approach to 
a personal reference was this: “At 
first I cried and cried and cried. But 
that was no good. One had to get used 
to it.’ 

Drought had deprived those people 
of three necessaries: food, fuel, and 
adequate clothing. Straw and stubble 
had been one of their chief means of 
generating a little warmth in their 
stoves or brick beds. But their main 
protection against the sharp cold was 
wont to. be their padded clothing— 
garments enclosing a thickness of 
raw cotton. Unfortunately there had 
been no new supplies of cotton, and 
there were not nearly enough old 
padded garments to go round. 

Alack! What heart-rending inci- 
dents occurred to the Ensign’s mind 
as she was talking. For instance, 
a grandfather of over seventy arrived 
in their midst after wearily tottering 
along the twenty-six miles that separ- 
ated him from the home where dwelt 
his daughter and his son-in-law and 
their six children. Food was so scarce 
there that the old man, to make one 
mouth less to feed, had wandered off 
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at random across the famine-stricken 
land ; for he deemed it of small moment. 
whether his end came soon or later. t 
The Army tended and fed him; and 
when the famine was over he went back 
home, only to find that all his family 
had meanwhile died of starvation. 

Great indeed was the volume of 
human misery following upon a shortage 
of rain. Curiously enough, three years 
earlier, Ensign Cunningham had seen 
another district grievously afflicted 
by a superabundance of rain. The © 
Yellow River overflowed its banks, 
floods occurred over large areas and 
many people were drowned. 

The Ensign was constantly in con- 
tact with virulent examples of neg- 
lected diseases. Children sometimes 
came to Sunday School in an advanced 
stage of smallpox. People died of 
cholera on the right hand and on the 
left. Typhus also claimed hundreds 
of victims. The Ensign has seen 
queues of the bereaved waiting for 
coffins. Sometimes the carpenters 
could not keep pace with the demand 
and the dead had to be buried in sacks. 
It was a common sight to see dogs 
and rats badly infected with smallpox. 
The most elementary principles of 
sanitation were disregarded, many per- 
sons never dreaming of washing either 
themselves or their wunderclothing. 
Cleanliness is one of the blessings that 
follow upon a visit to the penitent-form 
in China. Medical science is unknown 
in most of the villages. The native 
physician’s main idea is to prick 
patients with a needle, ‘ to let out the 
bad air, or sickness.’ 

The animal kingdom provided the 
Ensign with some minor tribulations. 
She found the sand-flies worse than 
mosquitoes. Though the enormous 
centipedes repelled her, she knew there 
was more occasion to dread the scor- 
pions, their bites causing agony. In 
China you are apt to find scorpions w 
under straw matting, and they have 
a nasty way of falling from walls or 
ceiling into your bed. One has to 

(Continued on page 83) 
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‘OH, IF THERE WERE MORE!’ 


Memories of a-Notable Visit to our Children’s Homes in Java 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL ADELE ANDERSEN 


HEN, early one Sunday 

morning, we landed in 

Batavia, how good it was 

to be met by comrades who 

took our luggage and did everything 

for us, so that, without any burdens, 

we walked to the Rescue Home and 

were bid welcome, in pure Swedish, 
by the Matron. 

In addition to this Home there are 


in Batavia a Military Home and a 


Chinese Corps, and at the latter we 
took part in a Meeting. The tunes of 
the songs were familiar, and we saw 
sinners come to the mercy-seat, and 
that makes a Salvation Army Officer 
feel at home wherever he or she may 
be on the globe. 

Next day we left Batavia for Ban- 
doeng, and on this first railway journey 
noticed what a wonderfully beautiful 
country Javais. Rich terraces stretch 
to the mountain tops; flourishing 
sugar-canes stand full of juice; and on 
the ground grow cocoa, bananas, the 
mango, and several other aromatic 
trees. 

Java is a fruitful plantation land. 
There are rice, sugar, and maize, but 
cocoa, gum, and pineapples as well, 
and up in the mountains coffee, tea, 
and vanilla. The climate being almost 
the same the year round, one can reap 
all the time. People may be seen 
harvesting their rice while neighbours 
are planting theirs! Every spot of 
ground is used, an evidence that the 
thrifty Dutch have possessed the 
island for three hundred years. Their 
splendid channel and watering system 
gives the ground the necessary moisture 
even during a rain shortage. 

Not only has Java many fields and 
plantations, there are also mighty 
forests ; but palms and bamboos are 
not everywhere, there are volcanoes 
opening their grey craters amid the 
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greenery, a constant danger threaten- 
ing the people. Small earthquakes are 
common, and at intervals greater ones 
take place. An Officer told me that 
when needing to know the age of a 
patient at our Hospital (the natives 
seldom know their ages) he is asked: 
‘How big were you when it was 
raining ashes over the whole of Java ? ’ 
(referring to the most violent outbreak 
in memory, over twenty years ago) and 
by a show of the hand the size is given 
and the age estimated. 

Reaching Bandoeng, where The Sal- 
vation Army Headquarters is, all the 
Officers were at the station to bid us 
welcome, and the meeting with our 
Scandinavian comrades was, of course, 
specially hearty. The reputation of 
Commandant 
Boström, the 
veteran Scandina- 
vian Officer here, 
had reached us, 
though we had 
never met her. 
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We had been told that she was one 


to whom any Officer could turn, in 
any trouble or difficulty, and be sure 
always. to be met with sympathy and 
help. Small and delicate in appearance, 
she is strong enough to carry her own 
burdens and take part of those of 
others. Although not yet so old her 
comrades—especially the Scandina- 
vians—often give her the honoured 
title of ‘ Mother.’ 

She is Matron of the Children’s Home 
at Bandoeng, where not only the small 
orphans have a good home until big 
enough to get on alone, but all passing 
Officers can be sure to be hospitably 
received. Headquarters is close to the 
Children’s Home, and not many Army 
` Headquarters can rejoice in more up- 
to-date and spacious accommodation. 
On the same ground stands a beautiful 
Meeting Hall, where we had the joy 
of speaking in our own tongue, trans- 
lated by Commandant Boström. We 
also took part in a splendid and well- 
organized Junior Meeting, all the 
children from the Home being among 
the Companies. It was a real treat 
to listen to the Sand-tray leader teach- 
_ing the children in such living and 
simple fashion, wakening reverence and 
delight by the lovely Bible stories. 
The Company Guards consist of Head- 
quarters’ Officers, who meet every 
Thursday to go through the Sunday’s 
lesson. 

Our home during our stay in Java 
was the Children’s Home, and what a 
fine impression was made on us by 
what we saw and heard. 

The white house, with its simple 
lines, well-kept lawns, and prettily 
pruned hedges, has an equally pleasing 
interior. All is simple, but tasteful and 
solid, and it is a real home, because 
love is reigning there, filling the air 
with the perfume of peace and harmony. 

Wakened early by the sound of sing- 
ing from the dining-room we rose to 
look out of the window and get a 
glimpse of the children before they 
went to school. Yes, there they were, 

the girls in clean white dresses, and 
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the boys in nice fresh blouses, not all- 
alike, but all equally neat. Shoes were __ 


clean and hair brushed, ribbons neatly 
tied, books under arms, and not for- 
gotten a well-furnished food-box. Was 
it not just as when a careful mother 
had fitted out her girls and boys for 
school? Only here were not four or 
five but fifty to go off ! 

Soon they were out of the house, and 
the Captain responsible for their care 
stood at the gate till they disappeared 
round the corner. When they returned, 
shoes and stockings were removed, 
school dresses changed, and they were 
free like the birds playing different 
games on the lawn. If it rained there 
were two large recreation rooms at 
their disposal—and what play-rooms ! 
Along the walls were a line of little 
cupboards, one for each child to keep 
books and toys. Here were horses, 
carriages, steamboats, trains, pictures, 
and paints. The Children’s Home has 
many friends, and the Dutch people 
of the East Indies are very liberal with 
their gifts every Christmas. 

What most pleased us was the 
happy and natural frankness of the 
children, their healthy outlook, and 
the devoted service of the Officers. 

‘ All of them have a history of their 
own,’ said their Commandant, ‘ and in 
most cases they are rather sad stories. 
These are half-caste children, 


and the other an East Indian Islander. 

‘This makes me feel hot! Here 
comes a man from Europe, takes a 
Javanese woman as wife, often not in 


legal marriage, and builds up a family. — 


Then when the European’s service- 
time expires, he goes away and you 
hear no more of him, The paor woman 
is left with the children, while he in 
his homeland is considered a splendid 
man ! * 

‘Oh, if I had such men in front of 
me—I would read the law to them! 
And the law ought to get hold of them, 
if they fly to the earth’s end!’ (The 
little Commandant’s eyes were blazing 
with righteous indignation.) 


yous 
know, one parent being a European * 
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“When the children are thus left it 


i is not seldom that the mother leaves 


ei 


‚world have you done? ” 


them as well,’ I was told. ‘ She cannot 
see her way to supporting them. So 
The Salvation Army is taking care of 
as many as it can, and other institutions 
are . doing the same because ’—the 
Commandant’s voice grows tender— 
“we pity the children. They must not 
suffer because their father is without 
a conscience and the mother not a 
good woman. We have also many 
children in our Home who are orphans.’ 
“Tell me a story, Commandant.’ 
“Well, there is Janetje, for instance. 
I have had her since she was one day 
old, and now she is 
fourteen. It was 
soonaftermy arrival 
in Java—I was 
stationed at the 
Semarang Rescue 
-Home—and one day 
there was brought 
to us alittle bundle 
containing a human 
child, looking like a 
tiny plucked bird. 
When our doctor 
saw the child, he 
said: ‘It cannot 
live.’ But night and 
day I cared for it, 
and it got a little 
stronger. When six 
months later he 
saw it again, the 
doctor was very 
astonished and asked: “ What in the 
I answered 
triumphantly, “ We have been praying, 
and working, and believing, doctor ! ” 
“No, Janetje was not pretty then, 
but she. is now, and better still, she is 
good! Do you wonder we get attached 
to children we have been caring for 


_sinée they were quite small?’ It 


sounded like an apology, but there 
was no need to apologize for such 
unselfish love. O, tif there were more 
such women in the world! Praise God 
that that love is found in the hearts of 
so many unmarried women. Other- 
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wise, how would it go with all these 
defenceless little ones who are left by | 
their fathers and mothers ? 

‘Poor little Janetje called me 
“mamma ” and thought I was her 
mother until she was six. Then I had 
to go to Sweden on furlough, and I 
felt the time had come to tell her 
the facts. She got so strangely dis- 
appointed and downhearted, but pre- 
sently comforted herself in childlike 
way by saying : rok am going to call 
you ‘mamma’ still.” 

‘I returned to take charge of the 
Children’s Home, and have thus been 
able to keep Janetje!’ (Here I express 
my own wish that 
Janetje may be 
allowed to remain 
under the care of 
the Commandant 
until strong enough 
to look after herself. 
—Adele Andersen.) 

Another story 
concerned a small 
pock -marked boy 
known in his Cele- 
bean birthplace as 
‘ Betoe,’ meaning a 
stone or pebble, 
showing how worth- 
less he was. Some 
Europeans took an 
interest in the poor 
waif, and arranged 
for him to be sent 
to The Army Home 
in Java. Because nobody knew who 
his parents were it was not possible 
for some time to get him into the 
European school attended by the other 
children. 

Budding talent is encouraged in the 
Home, and the biggest boy, deserted 
both by his European father and 
Javanese mother, shows real mechanical 
gifts, though he has no taste for school. 

The same spirit of love reigns in the 
other Children’s Homes we visited, i.e. 
that for Javanese children in Djok- 
jakarta, and that for small children of 
from two to six years in Salatiga. 
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Trophies The Army is Winning and Keeping for God and Heaven” i 


CONQUESTS OF THE CROSS 


SERGEANT BROADBANK, Tottenham I 


PrEvIous to his conversion, which 
took place at a Watch-Night Service, 
Sergeant Broadbank, of Tottenham I 
Corps, spent his Sundays among the 
dog and pigeon-fanciers of the — in 
those days—infamous Club Row, fre- 
quently not arriving home to dinner 
until late in the afternoon. 

The drink demon had such a hold 
upon him that his children, when they 
heard his footsteps, would run into 
the home of a Salvationist, who lived 
next door and hide themselves. He 
would also upset the whole home, 
making life almost unbearable. 

‘Never for one minute,’ he said 
recently, ‘since my conversion have 
I had a desire to drink, smoke, or 
gamble.’ 


SERGEANT-MAJOR CORFIELD, Watford 


For thirty years before his conversion, 
Sergeant-Major Corfield, of Watford, 
better known among the racing frater- 
nity of those days as ‘eighteen carat 
Jack,’ never did a day’s work. If 
he was not in a boxing-booth touring 
the country, he was on the race-course, 
in gambling dens, public-houses, or 
the hands of the police. He lived by 
his wits and his fists. 

By the time he was fifteen he had 
served three terms of imprisonment, 
and later in life on two occasions 
escaped, by the skin of his teeth, 
being tried for manslaughter. During 
the South African War he was dis- 
charged from the Army with ignominy 
for forgery and assaulting the police. 
In the World War—after his conver- 
sion—he rose from a private to Ser- 
geant! What a change Salvation 
made in this seemingly untameable 
man. 

With the advent of Salvation came 
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the desire not only to work, but also 
to pay off his debts. And it took 
him and his faithful Salvationist wife 
much scheming and often privation, 
before this could be accomplished. 

As a leading Local Officer of The 
Salvation Army and an acceptable 
‘Special,’ no one is better known in 
and around London than ‘ eighteen- 
carat Jack.’ 


BROTHER ERwoop, Camberwell 


“Happy BILL, of Camberwell,’ is the 
name by which Brother Erwood is 
known all round London. A typical 
London rough, he was a slave to drink 
and a terror to the police, and when, 
as a result of an Open-Air Meeting, 
The Army captured him, he had al- 
ready served several terms of imprison- 
ment, including one sentence of three 
months for drunkenness and fighting 
the police. 

It was no unusual thing, although 
he earned good money as a mason, 
to go home on Sunday at dinner-time . 
having spent all his time and his 
wages since leaving off work the pre- 
vious day in drinking and debauchery ! 
No wonder that his home was dirty 
and almost bare. 

For twelve months he attended 
Army Meetings under conviction of, 
sin, and on Sunday nights, when 


comrades were praying around him, — 


he would jump over their heads and 
rush from the Hall. One .Sunday 
night, however, he went to the Meet- 
ing in his working clothes and kneeling 
at the penitent-form became gloriously 
converted. 

For many years he was Sergeant- 
Major at Camberwell, and is -now 
Assistant Sergeant - Major and an 
Envoy. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS, Folkestone 


WHEN Mrs. Williams, of Folkestone, 
only a few months ago, appeared 
before the magistrates for the thirty- 
fourth time, chiefly for being drunk 
and assaulting the police, she pleaded 
hard for another chance. The chair- 
man reminded her that she had had 
chances to reform, but nothing had 
come of them, and she must therefore 
go to prison for a month. He was 
afraid that she was hopeless ! 

A young woman Salvationist, Sister 
Watson, thought differently, however, 
and having read in a local paper the 
poor jail-bird’s plea for another chance, 
sent to her in the prison the first love- 
letter she had ever received! In it 
she told of the love of God and of a 
= power which would make it possible 
for her to do right. 

In her cell the prisoner wept and 
prayed over that letter and asked 
God's forgiveness. On the day of her 
release she was met by her Salvationist 
friend, who took her home where a fire 
had been kindled and a meal prepared. 
On the Sunday night following, along 
with her husband, also a drunkard, 
she went to The Army Meeting, where 
both knelt at the penitent-form. Hav- 
ing had her first glass of beer at the 
age of fifteen, she has been drinking off 
and on ever since. 

“All Folkestone’ stands amazed 
at the change, for both she and her 
husband were well known in the town 
because of their wrongdoing. 


ASSISTANT SERGEANT-Major HALE, 
Poplar 
DRINK, football, and card-playing had 
a terrible hold upon Brother Hale, of 
Poplar, before, one Sunday night, he, 
in a half-drunken state, knelt at the 
mercy-seat and sought Salvation. Asa 
consequence of his wrongdoing his home 
had suffered, his wife and children 
frequently going short in order that 
father might ‘have his fling!’ For 
the seventeen years that he was a 
slave to drink he spent most of his 
time in the public-houses, drinking 
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and card-playing, often going there 
direct from work. 

What a different story might hav 
been told had not God come into his 
heart! His children are now Salva- 
tionists, two of the boys being Bands- 
men, but what might they have become 
had drink and gambling still held 
their father in bondage ! 

“Happy George,’ as our comrade 
is familiarly known, has done a con- 
siderable amount of ‘specialling’ at 
various Corps, in addition to which 
he has been Band Colour-Sergeant at 
Poplar, where he is now the Assistant 
Sergeant-Major. 


QUARTERMASTER TRUNDLEY, 
Stratford 


As a horse-dealer and trader in his ~ 


early days there is not much in the way 
of ‘docking’ and ‘faking’ animals 
that Brother Trundley does not know. 
A regular visitor to fairs up and down 
the country, he became known for 
his drinking and quarrelsome nature. 
Squabbles were always breaking out 
among the dealers and in any row 
Trundley was always ‘top-dog.’ <A 
spell of navvying and roughing it 
made him worse than before, if that 
were possible, and finally he became, 
not only a tough handful but an avowed 
atheist, proclaiming openly and with 
no uncertain voice his disbelief in the 
existence of God. 

He commenced to drink and smoke 
when he was fifteen and, until his 
conversion four years ago, had been 
an inveterate drink-slave. His voice 


is now used in telling of God’s wonderful’ 


power to save, and he is never slow 
to tackle any one who may be foolish 
enough to express disbelief in God. 


COLOUR-SERGEANT BEETON, Waterbeach 


STARTING to work at the early age of 
five, Colour-Sergeant Beeton, of Water- 
beach, is now seventy- five and still | 
working. Unfortunately he also learned 
early to drink and indulge in other 
sins, with the result that until twenty- 
nine years ago, when God saved him, 
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his spare time was all spent in public- 
houses and he was more often drunk 
than sober. 

One Sunday night, feeling bad after 
the previous night’s debauch, he had 
-a ‘livener’ which, ‘mixed with the 
old,’ as he terms it, made him intoxi- 
cated. In this condition he went to 
The Army Meeting, for what reason 
he did not know until prompted by 
God’s Spirit to go and kneel at the 
mercy-seat. The moment he rose to 
his feet he became sobered and saved. 
The glory so filled him that when he 
‘came to,’ kneeling at the penitent- 
form, he discovered that his coat was 
off and his shirt sleeves were rolled up. 

For fifteen years he was the Drummer, 
and has tramped many hundreds of 
miles to the surrounding villages with 
the Band, carrying the drum on his 
back. He has been Colour-Sergeant 
for twelve years. When he was con- 
verted he could not read, having never 
had a days schooling in his life, but 
he at once set to work and, ‘to the 
amazement of everybody but myself,’ 
he says, ‘ God taught me to read.’ 


PUBLICATION-SERGEANT GARWOOD, 
Camberwell 


THE son of a navvy whose work took 
him all over the West of England, 
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Publication-Sergeant Garwood, of Cam- 
berwell, was taken as a boy by his 
father to the public-houses and sup- 
plied with drink. He would frequently 
have to stand on the tap-room tables 
and smoke, and generally make a fool 
of himself, as this gave intense amuse- 
ment to the drinkers. Frem that early 
age until he was forty he drank ‘ enough 
to float a dreadnought ’—he declares— 
and as a navvy himself grew up to be 
a terribly awkward handful. 


As long as he could get drink he 
would go anywhere or do anything.’ 


On one occasion he presented him- 
self intoxicated at a school-of-arms, 
as a target for practice, and was so. 
cut about and disfigured, that on his 
return home his friends scarcely recog- 
nized him. But he had beer in plenty 
for his pains, and nothing else mattered 
in those days. 


Shortly after his conversion he was 
appointed Publication-Sergeant, a posi- 
tion which he has, with the help of his 
wife, faithfully filled ever since. Until 
eighteen months ago, when he fell out 
of employment, he was a navvy, and 
his spare evenings and Saturday after- 
noons were spent in selling The Army's 
papers in the streets and public-houses 
of Camberwell. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
7 WHAT IT IS! 


THE SALVATION ARMY is a body of men and women who know their sins forgiven 
and are bound by a loving purpose—to proclaim the Gospel of Christ to all. 
It seeks chiefly the common people and those untouched by religion, aiming to 
make religion where there was none before. 

Its Officers choose a life of comparative poverty that they may serve and bless. 
They visit the sick, pray with the dying, comfort the sorrowing, feed the hungry, 
care for the homeless, save the drunkard and the erring; in short, are, for Christ’s 
sake, ‘ Servants of All.’ | 

Founded by WILLIAM AND CATHERINE Bootu in July, 1865, in East London, 
it was called ‘ The Christian Mission,’ and spread to many English cities. In 1878, 
adopting a military plan of organization, with uniform and other distinctive features, 
it became The Salvation Army. 

When The Founder died, in 1912, it was at work in fifty-nine countries and 
colonies, including France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, the United States, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Japan, Korea, the Dutch Indies, South Africa, South America, and the 
West Indies. 

It is now (1923) established in seventy-six countries, and its Officers are 
proclaiming the Gospel in forty-eight languages. 

The present General is WILLIAM BRAMWELL Boortu, son of The Founder. For 
nearly forty years he was intimately associated with The Founder in the direction 
of the work, and he has been helped and strengthened in all his activities by 
Mrs. Booth. 

WHAT THE ARMY TEACHES 


The Army teaches those essential truths which concern Salvation: That all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God; that He calls all to repent of sin ; 
that those who truly repent and accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour are pardoned 
and by faith receive the assurance that God adopts them into His family. 

That God is not only able to save, but also to cleanse the soul, taking away 
every desire contrary to His will. 

That He baptizes the believing soul with the Holy Ghost, giving power to 
maintain the fight against sin, and constraint to seek the souls of others. 

That after a man has been born of the Spirit of God, it is possible for him 
knowingly to grieve and rebel against the Holy Spirit, and thus fall away from grace 
and be lost. That Christ is coming again, to judge the world. That Heaven is 
the eternal abode of the righteous, and Hell of the wicked. 


HOW THE ARMY IS GOVERNED 


The Army is governed according to a military system. The General is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of its world-wide operations. Special Officers, whom he selects, 
assist him in the general direction of The Army from International Headquarters 
in London. 

The work, in each country, is under the command of some one Officer, who usually 
holds the rank of a Commissioner ; his Command, known as a Territory, is divided 
into Provinces, Divisions, and Corps. 

The unit of The Army’s formation is the Corps. There may be in any city one 
or more Corps, whose Commanding Officer usually holds the rank of Captain, 
Ensign, Adjutant, or Commandant, and is sometimes assisted by one or more 
Lieutenants. 

For administrative purposes there are set up at the different Headquarters 
various Boards of advice, limited in their powers to the matters referred to them, 
and having no authority such as would hinder an Officer in the discharge of his 
duties. Officers and Soldiers alike are governed by the Orders and Regulatiqns 
issued for their guidance. 


THE ARMY’S SOCIAL WORK 


_ The special Departments which The Army has for providing shelter for the 
homeless and employment for the workless, for reclaiming the criminal and fallen, 
for assisting suitable people to the King’s Dominions overseas and finding them 
employment there—indeed, for helping all who are in need—comprise what is known 
asits Social Work. This originated with The Founder’s book: ‘ In Darkest England 
. and The Way Out.’ The means used to alleviate temporal misery have a spiritual 
end in view ; a change of heart, by the grace of God, being regarded by Salvationists 
as the only foundation of true and permanent upliftment. 
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= Commissioner Mapp Reviews the Position and Gives an Outline of 
The General's Plans 


HEN The General recently 

journeyed through India, 

Commissioner Mapp accom- 

panied him. ‘Therefore what- 
ever the Commissioner now says about 
that country has special weight and 
significance. Not, however, that his 
information can have the vivid quality 
which belongs to new impressions. It 
was by no means his first visit to the 
great Dependency, where, indeed, he 
was born. He knows it almost as well 
as Londoners know Hyde Park. Even 
when he is not actually in India, he, 
as International Secretary, is liable 
to be immersed in Indian affairs. 

Thus it happens that the Commis- 
sioner has not much to say, even inci- 
dentally, about chutney, snakes, and 
the great heat. He talks about The 
Army's opportunities and progress in 
India, leaving his hearers to picture 
for themselves the national setting of 
his story. 





‘Out there,’ he said, ‘The Army is 
doing a great work, but it’s nothing in 
comparison to the great need ; and the 
measure of that need is not only the 
size but the condition of the country. 
We are operating in four or five thou- 
sand localities, but what is that when 
you realize, first, that a large propor- 
tion of the population in many of those 
localities is not touched, and, secondly, 
that there are some 700,000 localities 
available. We could as easily enter 
10,000 as 4,000, and, having entered 
10,000, we could easily enter 10,000 
more. But there are two obstacles— 
firstly, a deficiency of workers, and, 
secondly and principally, a deficiency 
of money. 

‘ During the forty years of its work 
in India, The Army has made a great 
name for itself. With the opening up 
of channels of information, this name 
has been strengthened by the reputa- 
tion Salvationist forces have won in 
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other parts of the world. In some of 
the remotest regions of India, people 
have become interested in an organiza- 
tion which is spoken of and written 
about so frequently. In spite of unrest, 
and influences affecting India’s men- 
tality, The Army not only retains its 
hold on the popular mind, but has 
won the people’s trust and confidence. 

There are several reasons for this. 
One is that, right from the beginning, 
in accordance with our general policy, 
we have made ourselves one with the 
people, showing this by our dress, by 
our methods of work, and by our liv- 
ing right among them. They thereby 
have come to see that we are in their 
midst with no ulterior motive, but 
as their neighbours and friends and 
helpers. While, therefore, suspicions 
have been created and have moved 
hither and thither, we have been on 
the whole free from those suspicions. 

The people have seen that our ac- 
tivities are dominated by love, irrespec- 
tive of colour, creed, or caste—a fact, of 
course, especially obvious in the case of 
our work on behalf of beggars. In that 
connexion, let me add, we have been 
particularly successful with the two 
large branches established at Columbo 
and Bombay. Then, too, there is the 
work among the criminal tribes. We 
have quite a number of criminal Settle- 
ments in different parts of India, and 
much good has resulted to those who 
have forsaken a life of robbery and rov- 
ing, and become respectable and repu- 
table citizens on a Settlement where they 
largely earn their own living. 


SECURITY TO THE PUBLIC 


A further advantage is the security 
to the public which is the outcome of 
the transformation effected in those 
characters. Then there is our rescue 
work for women, for vagrants, and 
for the poor—all pointing in the same 
direction. And here'let me say that, 
generally speaking, the people of India 
are generous, kind-hearted, and chari- 
table, and so they have been impressed 
to see those, who with pure hearts 
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set out to help the needy, the forlorn, 
and the forsaken. It is indeed not too 
much to say that they have noted, 
the life, spirit, and power established 
by The Army and that this has given 
them a conception of something higher 
than mere proselytizing—in fact, a 
new revelation of Christianity, of 
Salvation, and of Christ. And so there 
have come many appeals to The Army 
to increase its work in districts already 
occupied and to advance into other 
areas.’ 


RICH INDIAN’S APPEAL 


The Commissioner paused a moment, 
to bethink him of an illustration of 
that statement. This was the incident 
selected : 

‘During the recent tour of The 
General we were travelling through an 
area where The Army does not operate, 
and at one of the stopping places the 
train was boarded by a rich Indian 
landowner, a Hindu, who made him- 
self known to The General and then 
pleaded very earnestly for Officers 
to be sent to his district, about a. 
hundred miles away, with a view to 
Salvationist work being started in 
its villages. This man had travelled 
that distance in order to make a 
personal appeal to The General, whose 
movements he had carefully studied 
for the purpose.’ ; 

But the Commissioner had not ex- 
hausted the reasons why Salvationist 
effort wins India’s heart. 

‘The people,’ he said, ‘ are greatly: 3 


impressed by the fact that we do not _ 


criticize other religions, but strike out 
against sin. Then there is our attitude 
towards the rising generation. The 
people of India have a great ‘love for 
their children, and so they appreciate 
the extent to which we interest our- 
selves in the little ones. Through 
our work for the young people, there- 
fore, we come into close contact with 
the parents. Nor must I forget to 
mention another respect in which The 
Army proves acceptable to India. 
Speaking generally, its people are 
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inclined to be gloomy; which cause 
them to be the more impressed by 
The Army’s bright and happy ways, 
"by its stirring instrumental magic and 
its cheerful singing, by its smiling 
optism and its perpetual note of praise.’ 


Here, came an interesting digression : . 


“On The General’s travels a few 
weeks ago, we found ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of one of the oldest 
Salvationist centres; and Ensign 


@ Wycliffe Booth accompanied me on a 


thirty years 


` sponsible for 
= administer- 


T 


visit to the village. It occupies a 
special place in my affections, and it 
was there, 

ago, that I MATCE 
lived and #iany a4 
worked as the 
Divisional 


Officer re- 


ing some 
thirty or 
forty centres. 
Moreover, 
The Founder 
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‘it is sometimes so. I will give you 
an illustration. Nearly three years 
ago, some of our Lahore Officers were 
moved to go and hold Out-Door Meet- 
ings in a district entirely non-Christian. 
To help with the singing, they took 
with them a few of the older boys of 
the Boarding School. They went each 
Sunday evening for some time, but 
seemed to make very little impression, 
except for a certain animation among 
the children. Oppressed by the great 
heat, tormented by a variety of insects, 
distressed by foul smells, our comrades 
began to 
wonder whe- 
ther any good 
was being 
done by these 
Meetings. 
Then the 
unexpected 


During the 





happened. — 


week a depu- 

tationarrived 
from the dis- — 
trict in which 


| 


visited that those Sunday 
village on his Meetings 
1892 tour, were being 

and stayed at held. The 

a house oppo- spokesman | 
site my hut. asked if The è 
-I am happy Army could 

to beable PORTE RET AO ai not supply a m 
to add that CHILDREN OF WILD TRIBESMEN teacher who 

The General WONDERS ARE BEING WROUGHT AMONGST THE RISING would 80 and 

is making ar- GENERATION THROUGH THE WORK OF THE ARMY instruct them 
rangements about the 


to purchase that house, so that it may 
serve as a memorial of The Founder’s 
visit.’ 

So far*the Commissioner had seemed 


-~ to dwell more particularly on a general 


readiness to appreciate The Army’s 
social work. He was asked if there 
is a tendency in India, and in other 
missionary fields, for an unfruitful 
season to precede the enthusiastic and 


widespread acceptation of spiritual 


truth. 


‘Yes,’ replied the Commissioner, 
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Christian religion. “ You have come 
every week,” one of the speakers said, 
“to our mohalla district. Our children 
have learnt to sing the Christian bhajans 
(songs), and we ourselves have been im- 
pressed by what we have heard. We 
have decided to give up our idol-worship. 
Will you please come and instruct 
us in Christian religion.” Well, the 
upshot of our deliberations was that 
they promised to provide a school, 
and we undertook to supply the 
teacher ; and when we presently ar- 
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rived to take over the premises and 
begin the work, great was our surprise 
and pleasure to behold, at the entrance 
to the district, a signboard inscribed 
in Hindustani, “ Mukti Fauj Mohalla,” 
together with the English translation— 
“ Salvation Army District.” In the 
Meeting the people sat on the floor 
and listened most attentively as the 
story of God’s love was told in simple 
language. You can imagine our feel- 
ings on beholding that crowd as, for 
the first time in their lives, they knelt 
in worship of the one true God and, 
with closed eyes and clasped hands, 
repeated after our Indian Adjutant 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Thus began their knowledge of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; thus began a work that 
has been going on with growing mo- 
mentum ever since. A few weeks ago 
Lieut.-Commissioner Hira Singh (Hoe) 
dedicated the fine new Hall those 
people have provided at their own 
expense; they went further than that, 
for, on behalf of the mohalla, Captain 
Lilawati (Hutchins), the Corps Com- 
mander, presented a nazarana (thank- 
offering), which the Commissioner 
accepted for the furtherance of God’s 
work.’ 

Having thus given an example of 
new work, the Commissioner went on 
to give an example of work long 
established. 


THE LARGEST CORPS IN INDIA 


‘At Shantinagar (City of Peace), 
he said, ‘the largest Army Corps in 
India is to be found. There, early in 
April, Lieut.-Commissioner and Mrs. 
Hoe conducted the Young People’s 
Annual and Councils, and a really won- 
derful time was enjoyed by all present. 
The Young People’s Annual is the 
leading event in the Corps calendar. 
Great interest is awakened by Self- 
Denial and the Harvest Festival, but 
they are of minor importance in 
comparison with the Young People’s 
Annual. 

The Corps is blessed with over 
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a thousand members under the age 
of eighteen, and when the date is, 
fixed for their Annual week-end their 
enthusiasm knows no bounds. On the 
Saturday night there was a great 
demonstration, lasting two hours, when 
the young folk drilled, sang, and recit@d. 
On Sunday morning there were eighty 
babies to be dedicated, and what a 
sight that was! It is hard to say which 
contingent smiled most brightly and 
looked most proud—the eighty mothers 
or the eighty fathers. There they all 
stood, beaming under the Corps and 
Ward Flags. The dedication service 
was most impressive, and Mrs. Hoe 
turned the opportunity to good account. 


MERITORIOUS EXHIBITS 


A recent wonderful development has 
been the growth of the Girls’ Company. 
Two hundred and forty Young People 
accepted the invitation to the Councils, 
held on Monday, and the occasion 
proved one of real spiritual help and 
uplift. An interesting innovation this 
year was a Baby Show. Nearly sixty 
mothers assembled, and in batches of 
six they offered their infants for Mrs. 
Hoe’s inspection. So meritorious were 
the exhibits that, although the pro- 
gramme promised only two prizes, it 
was felt necessary to give awards in 
respect of six babies. 

During the week-end twenty-six Corps 
Cadets received their certificates for 
the third-grade course. Eighty Junior 
Soldiers and thirty-five Senior Soldiers 
were sworn-in, and there were sixty 
transfers from the Young People’s to 
the Senior Roll. The prize distribution 
evoked great enthusiasm, it being im- 
possible to close the Meeting until close 
upon midnight. I have only to add 
that, in connexion with this great and 
thriving Corps the Home League and 
the Infant Welfare League have been 
inaugurated.’ 

Next, Commissioner Mapp referred 
to The Army’s Land Colonies, which, 
he said, strongly commend themselves 
to the people of India. 

‘You must know,’ said the Commis- 
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sioner, ‘ that most of the people among 
whom we work are poor. Their living 
Pis a very precarious one. They usually 
depend largely on what they receive 
from the higher castes. It is impossible 
for them, for one reason and another, 
toget land of their own ; and you must 
bear in mind that the people of India 
are for the most part agriculturists. 
So we have approached different 
Governments and got tracts of land 
_granted to us here and there. On these 
tracts of land we have founded Land 
Colonies—one of which is the ‘ City of 
Peace’ where exists the Corps of which I 
Was just giving youa glimpse. In that 
Punjab Colony we have two to three 
thousands acres, on which we have 
“settled some 3,000 men, women, and 
children. They have their own homes, 
and land to cultivate. It is their own 
land. We have sold it.to them at a 
low price, payable by easy instalments. 
“The Colonists are doing 
extremely well. Formerly 
they lived in villages, and 
existence for them was hard 
and gloomy. Now they are 
noteworthy for their bright 
and happy ways. Of course, 
all these Colonists are low- 
caste people. They not 
only fully support the work 
among them, but they send 
something like Rs. 1,500 
({100) per year to the 
R Territorial Headquarters in 
connexion with the different 
: eel efforts. 
‘It is practically impos- 
ble to understand about 
the castes unless one has 
been in India. Whatever 
caste a man is in, he is 
always in; and the high- 
caste people will not asso- 
jate with the low-caste 
people. ı In the early days, 
because high-castes did not appreciate 
or understand The. Salvation Army, 
we and those we assisted were greatly 
persecuted. False charges were brought 
against us and « our houses were burnt 
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down. 
caused us to strike out in the direction 
of these Colonies, which were in the 
nature of cities of refuge. Nowadays 


these persecutions do not take place, 


and the high-caste people understand 
and appreciate us and are friendly, 
while our low-caste people, as I have 
said, exhibit altered lives. The result 
is that, though there is not a break- 
down of caste-barriers, there is, to 
a large extent, a point of contact and 
co-operation as between the high-castes 
and The Salvation Army people.’ 

Asked if The Army works at all 
among the high-castes, the Commis- 
sioner says : 

‘No, but here and there in cities 
and villages a high-caste gets converted 
and comes to us. That means a com- 
plete severance from his or her own 
people. For instance, our Colonel 
Muthiah was a high-caste Hindu, and on 
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* THREE GENERATIONS OF DOMS 


ONE OF THE VARIOUS CRIMINAL TRIBES AMONG WHICH 
THE ARMY I; WORKING IN INDIA 


becoming a Salvationist he was dis- 
owned by his kith and kin. To be 
received back in their midst, he would 
have not only to renounce The Army 


and Christianity, but to perform certain _ 
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penances, besides recommencing his 
worship of idols.’ 

Finally Commissioner Mapp had 
something to say about the outcome 
of the recent tour of The General. . 

‘The General,’ he said, ‘was delighted 
with what has been accomplished in 
India. No words of his could too 
highly extol the love, devotion, sacri- 
fice, and self-denial of our people there. 
Our people were delighted with The 
General. He blessed, enthused, and 
inspired them. Then I should say 
he saw three outstanding needs : (1) the 
improvement and development of our 
Officers, so that they may be able 
adequately to shepherd our great 
following ; (2) the extension of our 
work; and (3) the raising of more 
workers from outside fields as well as 
from India, but more particularly the 
latter. For it goes without saying 
that if India is to be won for Christ, 
it must be through her own people. 

Now, allthis means money. We have 
many people in the different countries 
where we are operating, as well as 
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in India, who are only too eager to 
work in The Salvation Army. So I 
feel that our great need is money. The 
General saw this, and made certain 
arrangements. One end to be served 
is that, by more concentrated effort, 
the money available shall be turned 
to fuller account than at present. He 
also saw that our own following might 
give more, notwithstanding their com- 
parative poverty; and plans have 
accordingly been made to increase the 
revenue from that source. 

‘He saw, moreover, that India and 
her people ought also to give more. 
Many expressed their willingness to do 
so; and The General is making plans 
whereby those sources may be more 
adequately tapped. Lastly, he looks 
to other countries, who would feel 
their responsibility in missionary work 
of this kind; and, therefore, The General 
while grateful for what other countries 
have already done, proposes to appeal 
to them to do more, so that The Army 
may step into the unlimited opportuni- 
ties that India affords.’ 








ANGEL MINISTRY 


‘I was hungry, and ye fed Me.’ 


Jesus was in the wilderness 
Proving temptation’s fiercest power, 
In hunger, thirst, and weariness, 
Where beasts of prey would fain devour 
The Lord who lived to bless. 


That He in turn might succour bring 
He, being tempted, suffered thus ; 
God’s well-beloved, our Saviour-King 
As man encountered sin for us 

And fainted, conquering. 


Then for His need the Father sent 
Water of Life and Heavenly Fare 
By angel messengers, who bent 
Over their Lord in wistful care, 
To succour Him intent. 


Oh, had we in their stead been there 
Thus to refresh our suffering Lord, 
His need to meet, His grief to share, 
Some smallest solace to afford, 
What joy beyond compare ! 


This joy is ours! Where’er we go 
His poor and needy claim our aid, 
Our love for Him through them we show, — 
Thus only can the debt be paid 
Which we to Jesus owe. 


Passing beyond the stained and bruised 
We reach our Lord—His wants appease, 
We catch again those words He used : 
‘Ye who have heard the call of these 
My call have not refused.’ 


What sacred fellowship and peace 
In this sweet service we shall prove ; 
Our ministry shall never cease, 
E’en when He welcomes us above— 
But widen and increase. 
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PROSPECTING IN BOLIVIA 


Taking Risks among the Hillside Miners, who are Surprised by 
Army Uniform 


HE duties, responsibilities, and 
hardships of an Army Officer’s 
life naturally vary according to 
the field in which he is at work. 
In South America progress has been 
comparatively slow, but the hardness 
makes wonderful warriors, and every 
victory is precious, in proportion to 
its cost. The Army is taking ever 
deeper root and the work is being 
consolidated, while advances are made, 
as the means are available, into places 
where a Salvationist has never before 
been seen. 
Army work 
began in 
Bolivia in 
1920. 
Captain 
Staszeski, of 
the Pacific 
Coast Pro- 
vince, South 
America, re- 
cently went 
with his wife 
on a visit to 
certain min- 
ing districts, 
with a view 
to holding 
Meetings and 
discovering 
the possibili- 


tending Army 
work. De- 
scribing the | 
experience he `|! 
wrote: ‘In 
order to visit 
the mines at 
H , Which 
are 13,000 feet above the sea level, 
we had to take rather an unusual 
journey. The inhabitants of this region 
were very surprised indeed to see The 
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Army uniform, and to note the energy 
displayed by Mrs. Staszeski in accom- 
panying me to such a remote spot. 
‘We spent the night in Sewell, a 
mining station on the hillside, 7,000 
feet above the sea level, and from this 
point we mounted a roughly-cut stair- 
way more than 2,000 feet high, at the 
top of which we took the subterranean 
train, which runs through an excava- 
tion two and a half miles long. We 
travelled shut inside little boxes that 
appeared like cages fitted with rough 


seats. One 
might think 
that happi- 


ness would 
have no place 
in a journey 
under such 
conditions, 
but we had 
not gone very 
far before my 
wife began 
singing the 
Spanish ren- 
dering of mams 


God will take 
care of you, 
Through every 
day, o’er all 
the way. 

He will take 
care of you; 
God will take 
care of you, , 


and other 
songs we 
knew by 
heart. 
A Ft eke 
* about half an 
hour’s jour- 


ney in the bowels of the earth we 


stopped in a larger excavation. Here 


we had to wait more than an hour for 


the passing of a return train of similar 
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our ears. 
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cages. Meanwhile a terrific blast was 
blowing down this cavern, putting one 
in mind of a giant bellows at work. 
Though most uncomfortable, we were 
not unhappy. 

‘Presently, on we went, enveloped 
in darkness, and with the deafening 
rattle of the train in the tunnel filling 
At last, however, we reached 
light once more, and again had to climb 
until we reached a height of 15,000 
feet. What a picture then opened 
before our gaze—a tremendous pano- 


-= rama of mountain peaks and valleys. 


‘On arriving at our destination we 
were able to tell the people of our 
mission for the Salvation of the souls 
of men. The miners showed great 
appreciation not only of the message, 
but of the great effort we had made 


to reach them with the story of God’s 


< 


love.’ Too often they might have been 
tempted to feel that no man cared for 
their souls. 

‘ Making the return journey, we had 
to wait for the passing of another 
train, so thought we would walk some 
distance along the tunnel to save time. 
This proved to be an unwise decision, 
however, for we had not proceeded 


very far before we heard the rumble, 
increasing to a roar, of the approaching 
train. We crushed ourselves as closely 


as we could against the rocky sides of 


the cavern and, by the goodness of 


God, received no injuries, although the 
passing trucks actually brushed our 
clothes. 

“When we could breathe freely we 
found ourselves covered with mud from 
the wet and clammy cavern sides. It 
took us forty-five minutes to reach 
again the place where daylight shone 
clearly. 

‘Our last opening in Bolivia is at 
the ancient town of Oruro, where The 
Army was well received, both by private 
individuals and public authorities. 

‘In the great Theatre Meeting at 
which our work was described, the 
Police Band, kindly lent by the authori- 
ties, took part. Before long the first 
five Soldiers were enrolled and a 
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number of Converts have since Bpen 
registered.’ 

Eighty per cent of the people among 
whom our comrades are working are 
Quechua-Indians. Superstition is still 
strong among these fine people, and, 
quite recently, a case of human sacrifice 
—that of a new-born infant—to placate 
the rain-god who withheld supplies, was 
reported. 

Captain Gregersen, who has also 
done some pioneering in the uplands 
of Bolivia, writes an interesting story 
of his visit to some of the mining sta- 
tions and Indian Settlements of the 
Republic. 

In the course of his visits, enlisting 
sympathy and help for The Army’s 
work, he came upon many friends who 
said they would gladly help, but whose 
promises of help were not always 
realized. For instance, one good friend 
very worthily expressed his great sym- 
pathy. Yes, he must certainly assist 
the great work of The Salvation Army. 
He would give the matter profound 
thought. Would the Captain come 
again ? 

The Captain returned a few hours 
afterwards. Our friend had not yet 
made up his mind what he would do, 
but he was much impressed. Would 
the Captain. call to-morrow? The 
Captain called the following day. 

‘Yes, it is a most deserving work ; 
we must have it in our midst as soon 
as possible, and I must really help you ; 
but please come another time! I 
am very poor just now.’ 

And in the end the Captain got. 
nothing ! 

Soul-saving is hard work. The people 
come, and they listen, but they do 
not grasp the great fact that they are . 
sinners. 

‘N 0," says the man at the pesifong 
form, ‘I am not a sinner.’ | 

‘But why have you come to che 
mercy-seat ?’ the Officer asks. 

‘I want a blessing from God.’ 

‘But do you not realize that you are 
a sinful soul, and thus need Salvation ? ’ 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Unique and Antique Childrén of Nature well worth 
| Winning for Jesus 


ay 


r 


- will build a house; 


EJALI land, or Midden Celebes 
—to use its official name—is 
perhaps one of the most inter- 


esting missionary battlefields’ 


of The Army. 
The whole island is noted for its 
mythical histories, legends, and quaint 
customs, but to visit the middle part 
of the island, to which The Salvation 
Army's activities are at present con- 
fined, is to step into a decade long past, 
where the unique and the antique are 
crudely combined. Here man is almost 
primitive, showing 
a certain wild inno- 
cence; God is un- 
known and civiliza- 
tion, with all its 
advantages and 
curses, has scarcely 
cast its shadow. 
One may lead 
the simple life here, 
and be really alone, 
for there is no city 
within three hun- 
dred miles, and the 
nearest native shop 
or post office is 
thirty or more 
‘miles away. Bam- 
boo and leaves 
from the jungle 


ample provisions 
are found in the 
‘wild bush ; one can 
cultivate a little 
rice, shoot the wild 
pig and deer for meat, and with little 
trouble make the sometimes unwel- 
come acquaintance of the wild dog, 
monkey, and buffalo. 

With one exception roads are un- 
known in the whole of the country, 
and this exception would fairly cor- 
respond to a good English country lane. 
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intelligent or ambitious. 
—Well, it is not an expensive item; 


There are no towns and the railway 
is unheard of. There are, however, 


numerous very small villages, sparsely » 


scattered over a very large area, much 
of which is as yet unexplored. Hidden 
away they are, some in the mountain 
jungle (the country is very moun- 
tainous) and some in the thickly-grown 


-bush-country of the valley, with only 


the rising smoke from their fires to 
give any clue to their existence. In- 


deed; while wandering along some of — 


the narrow jungle paths, apparently 
miles from every- 
thing human, one 
often suddenly 
chances upon a. 
group of Kejalis 
carrying their, 
spears and hunting 
for a morning 
meal. They live in 
a ‘kampong’ quite 
near, but the 
stranger would 
never dream of its 
existence. 

The Kejalis 
were, until re- 
cently, head-hun- 
ters, but despite 

this fearsome as- 
pect, they are a 
simple, loving, and 
sterling people. 
Strong in charac- 
ter, they live ex- 
tremely moral 
lives, but are of 
too primitive a race to be keenly 
Their dress ? 


the men content themselves with 
just a loin-cloth, or short pants, but 
are very particular, however, always 
to carry a spear, and a large knife 


called a ‘ parrang,’ with which they 
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are extremely clever. Women, on the 
other hand, wear an abundance of 
clothes, much of which seems to be 
altogether unnecessary. Those in the 
mountain districts make all their 
clothes from the beaten bark of a tree. 
This cannot be washed, so it is worn 
until it falls to pieces ! 

In this spacious region the housing 
problem is quite unknown. Should 
one house be unsuitable then it is just 
left, and in a few days a new one can 
be built to the owner’s satisfaction. 
The people live in bamboo and leaf- 
made huts, raised on piles, perhaps 
three or four feet from the ground. 
These may contain two or three rooms, 
all very low, dark, and evil-smelling, 
with no ventilation whatsoever. The 
total furniture consists of a few home- 
made straw mats which serve as beds, 
and one or two pots to boil the food 
in. Such incidentals as drinking ves- 
sels and the like are tashioned with the 
‘inevitable ‘parrang’ from  coco-nut 
shells. To enter the house one must 
ascend a kind of ‘ chicken-ladder ’ from 
the ground, then, because of the very 
small doorway, stoop, and crawl inside. 

Time is no object with the natives, 
for they have no special object in 
life, while they vaguely suppose eternity 
to be spent in some sort of spirit-world 
where happiness is largely dependent 
upon friendly relations with Satan. 
They worship the Devil, generally at 
feast times, and some of their children, 
specially chosen, are set aside to become 
priests and priestesses in the Evil One’s 
service. The Kejalis have no strong 
religious instinct, so that even their 
devil and spirit-worship is not well 
sustained, except in times of trouble. 
On the track to the entrance of most 
villages a bamboo altar will be noticed, 
on which offerings to the Devil can be 
placed, but as a rule there is such a 
- scarcity of offerings on that altar that 
methinks the Devil must generally be 
a very humble being. When they 
become converted, however, they make 
sterling Salvationists that all the world 
_ would love if it could see them. 


Life, for the most part, is for the 
Kejali very care-free. He rises with 
the sun, and sleeps when it sets, but 
if there be a moon, why should he 
sleep? It is still light, so nearly all 
the night he will sit and talk. He has 
no days of the week, or hours of the 
day, so should the missionary desire 
a Meeting at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, it is very necessary to explain 
that there will be a ‘sing,’ when the 
sun is ‘there,’ and to indicate the 
position of the sun in the sky at 3 p.m. 
To arrange a Meeting on a future day 
is well-nigh impossible. 
be to-day or to-morrow for the Kejali 
mind to grasp the arrangement. 

Eat when you are hungry, and work 
when you must, is a line of thought 
distinctly Kejali. When the food runs 


short, well, then is the time to plant - 


more, or gather and hunt more from 
the jungle. The average native knows 
little outside his own village, or, at 
most, the villages just around. Imagine, 
then, with what surprise he greets a 


white Missionary. At first, he will run - 


away in mortal fear and hide himself, 
but even when he becomes more friendly 
it is difficult for his simple mind to 
fathom the reason of the white man’s 
visit, while to understand his strange 
story is. still more difficult. Thus is 
the work a very slow one, especially 
amongst the older generation, though 
here let it be said, there are those who 
have died for their faith in our Lord, 
who had become their Saviour. 


In some districts the people have, 


never seen anything round, such as 
a wheel or ball. In others, a horse is 
quite unknown. Indeed, these precious 
human souls are very simple ores, but 
at the same time, their morals are well- 
nigh untainted. In those parts of the 
country where the Mohammedan. 


traders have not yet penetrated, it is — 


a common occurrence for a man wish- 
ing to give a present to another in the 
next kampong, merely to carry it half- 
way and deposit it on the roadside, 
put a green leaf on top of it, and 
leave it there for the other man to 
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fetch at his convenience. No one see- 
ing the sign of the leaf would ever 
think of touching it, or removing it, 
even if it remained by the roadside 
for weeks or months. | 

It is easy for the Kejalis to associate 
all things Christian with the white man, 
and this difficulty has to be constantly 
guarded against, lest the missionary be 
worshipped instead of Christ. At one 
_ Meeting, my wife was speaking of the 
woman of Samaria, and incidentally 
the words ‘living water’ were used. 
Thinking to gain the special interest 
of the children, she asked the admittedly 
difficult question: ‘ Who can tell me 
what is meant by living water?’ For 
a moment all were silent, and then up 
shot the hand of a bright little girl 
who remembered the white man’s 
favourite beverage, and she confidently 
answered ‘ Tea.’ 

When the Gospel is really understood 
by the Kejali, however, and he is con- 
victed of sin and desires to become con- 
verted, he is a very earnest seeker, 
delightfully truthful, and very candid. 
A certain young fellow was dealt with 
very faithfully at the penitent-form, 
the plan of Salva- 
tion was explained 
to him simply and 
at some length; 
repentance, restitu- 
tion, renunciation, 
` and faith were all 
spoken of, agreed 
upon, and under- 
stood by the seeker. 
He prayed and 
claimed Salvation, 
and then the Officer 
asked if he believed 
he was saved, but 
the prompt answer 
was, ‘No.’ So the struggle was renewed 
-muntil he could honestly say, ‘ Yes.’ The 
native mind is almost a child-mind, 
but the strength of earnest determina- 
tion often shown, is both sweet and 
wonderful. 

As may be expected, the Kejalis 
have many superstitions and customs. 
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Because of their number these can, in 
this brief sketch, only be touched upon. 
They are mostly local and vary greatly 
from village to village. 

In some parts no stranger may enter 
the rice fields until the harvest is 
gathered, lest the crop be cursed by 
the Devil. Many a mother will not 
take her baby outside the hut until it 
is at least three months old for fear 
the ‘ hungry devil’ should eat it. The 
baby girls wear a band of plaited string 
around their stomachs, and this must 
not be discarded until marriage. In 
this connexion I once asked a native 
woman why she wore her band so 
tight. She replied in all seriousness, 
‘Sometimes there is a scarcity of food, 
and my stomach talks so much, so I 
just keep this string tight, and I can't 
hear it asking any more! ’ 

A Kejali plate (something like an 
ornamented dinner-plate, but rare and 
valuable) is a symbol of good fortune. 
It is always a present to a baby at 
birth, and must be the present (to the 
number of nine) of the bridegroom to 
the bride at marriage. The great events 


in village life are the feasts and dances. 
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The latter are held generally in a jungle 
clearance, and are very simple and harm- 
less. The feasts, which are held for 
innumerable reasons, are often times 
of great merriment, indulgence, and 
cruelty. 

Just a glimpse at one of these feasts. 
There is a sick man in the village, and 
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for his healing a buffalo must be sacri- 
ficed. After many preliminaries the 
villagers gather around the securely 
bound, but still living animal. The 
hands of the sick man are placed on 
the buffalo’s head, while the men of 
the village in great ceremony and with 
many a yell and spear-flourish dance 
round the poor beast, prodding it with 
their spears until from loss of blood 
it drops dead. It is then cut up and 
eaten at the feast. The natives believe 
that the strength from the dead buffalo 
goes principally to the sick man and 
also through their spears to the other 
men. Such is the darkness of heathen- 
dom. 

Special mention must be made of 
the Kejali women, for they are much 
to be admired, not 
only because of their. 
stately bearing, but 
because of their 
admirable modesty. 
They are not, gene- 
rally speaking, 
beautiful, although 
they have lovely 
hair, and very large 
brown eyes. Their 
mouths lend chiefly 
to their disfigure- 
ment, for many of 
the women have no 
teeth. This is due 
to the fact that at 
some feasts the 
young women have 
their teeth ‘ filed’ 
down (a strange 
and painful cere- 
mony). The teeth 
of the women who 
escape this torment are generally 
black, due to the habit of chewing a 
mixture of lime and gambir known as 
“searie.’ This mixture is said to give 
great staying-power, and is often taken 
instead of food for long journeys. 

The women rarely marry before the 
_ late twenties. They are so shy that 
it is a real difficulty to induce them 
to attend Army Meetings, and they 
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always sit apart from the men. It | 
sometimes happens that, after a few 
months, they cannot resist the appeal ™ 
of Army songs and venture to join in 
the singing, but they always sing with 
their hands in front of their mouths. 
They seem to think it a very bold 
action for a woman to be seen opening 
her mouth in public. The women are, 
however, the superiors of the men. 
They guard and hold the family wealth, 
and no man would lightly refuse to 
do the bidding of his wife. This is 
a remarkable fact in view of the rough 
nature of the men and their previous 
war-like barbarity. 

To the Missionary Officer one of 
the greatest problems is the language 
difficulty. Not only are there no books 
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or writings in Kejali, but the language 
varies both in dialect and principle 
with each group of villages. Thus it 
is possible to travel a distance of thirty 
miles and hear twenty-five different 
languages spoken. 

Salvation Army Missionaries are the 
only ones in Kejali land, and they are 
fully alive to the wonderful opportuni- 
ties which are theirs to extend the 
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Kingdom of their Christ among so 
simple and admirable, though dark a 
race. 

The old people are being evangelized, 
and the younger generation hear the 
wonderful Salvation message through 
The Army’s splendid Day-schools, of 
which there are now nearly twenty, 
a dual way of reaching the one end. 
Scattered throughout this almost un- 
explored country are six native Corps 
centres, some of which have as many 
as thirty Outposts. Each white Officer 
has, therefore, a very wide district, 
and his task is a heavy and strenuous 
one. He must sometimes spend as 
long as eight hours a day in the saddle, 
and in one post he must walk for a week 
to reach D.H.Q., sleeping where he 
can, oft-times in the jungle. There are 
dread fevers to combat and the dangers 
of the jungle to face. The under- 
standing of the people is slow, and 
much, patience is required, but I have 
yet to meet the Officer who does not 
glory in his work. - 

There are often long waits at a village, 
for perhaps two or three hours, before 


all the people have finished their even- 
ing meal and can be gathered for the 
Meeting. There are trying night rides 
home through dense .bush, with a 
moonless sky.’ There are well-nigh 
unbearable journeys under the scorch- 
ing heat of a tropical sun. But, it is 
worth it all, every time, and all the 
time; for the seed sown is already 
bearing fruit and the Name of Jesus 
is being glorified. His sacrifice was 
not in vain for Celebes, His Kingdom 
is there each day being extended. 

The great need still is for workers 
who will be content to come, live, and 
die amongst these Kejali people, with- 
out thought of fame, reward, or advance- 
ment. They must live for them, teach 
them, help them, lead them. Little 
can be done in a year or two, but after 
a few years, to those who toil faithfully, 
the reward shall come, and the greatest 
of all joys to a missionary Officer’s 
heart, the knowledge that the good 
seed sown is bearing fruit. 


WILLIAM GEORGE HARRIS, 
Captain. 
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(Continued from page 84) 


‘No, I am not a sinner. Iam nota 
thief. I have never killed any one.’ 

The Officer seeks to show him that 
, although the grosser sins have mot 
been committed, every one of us needs 
a pardoning Saviour, but he does not 
succeed in convincing the seeker of 
his great need. ‘ At least,’ he suggests, 
‘you will admit that you are guilty 
‘of selfishness.’ 


‘No,’ says the man, ‘I don’t admit 


that, for have I not kept a widow- 
- woman in my house for more than six 
months who has no claim upon me? ’ 

This is the kind of difficulty ane has 
to contend with in countries where the 


Bible has not been studied. The sense 
of sin appears to be non-existent. Men 
and women do not feel the need of a 
pardoning Saviour. But faithful teach- 
ing, backed by the inner working of 
the Holy Spirit, is telling, and we have 
evidence that, in spite of the difficulty, 
men, women, and children are getting 
converted in this recently entered 
South American Republic, and becom- 
ing staunch Salvation warriors.. When 
once they really understand, and have 
experienced a change of heart, the 
Bolivians are as devoted and earnest 
as any Salvationists in the world. 
Hallelujah ! 
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ONE JAPANESE GEISHA GIRL 


An Army Officer Carries on a Persistent Single-handed 
| Battle, and in the End Succeeds 


O The Army’s Industrial Home 

in Dairen came a girl who had 

escaped from the geisha quarter 

of Port Arthur. She pleaded 
with the Officer in charge to assist 
her in getting free from the abhorrent 
life she had been living. 

She had at first gaily taken up the 
samisen (a kind of banjo with which 
the Japanese geisha entertains her 
patrons), and her anticipations were 
rosy. But soon they proved to be but 
a mirage, and the truth dawned on 
her that she had handed herself over 
to woman’s most degrading existence. 

Gladly the Officer sheltered this 
‘disillusioned butterfly, but she had 
‘only been in the Home a few days 
when the enraged proprietor of the 
house from which she had escaped 
demanded her immediate return. 

Whilst The Army had already rescued 
a number of girls in Dairen, this was 
the first girl from Port Arthur, and the 
‘-brothel-keeper did not wish his house 
to set such a disastrous precedent. 

Realizing that the only hope was 
formally to register with the police 
the girl’s desire to gain her freedom, 
the Officer went back with her to Port 
.Arthur and there saw an official. The 
law allowed for the girl’s liberation 
Immediately on the completion of 
-certain formalities, but things did not 
turn out quite so simply as was 
-expected. 

In the first place the official was 
-evidently anxious to please the geisha 
proprietors, and, looking about for 
-an expedient which would save him 
from doing his duty, he urged the 
parties to talk things over and try to 
-arrive at an amicable understanding. 

About thirty geisha-house owners 


~ „assembled to discuss the pros and cons 


of this. girl’s liberty, and for two or 
three hours the lone Officer reasoned 
in vain. At last he said he would 


report formally to the authorities the 
girl’s desire to be free. 

Thereupon the whole body of geisha- 
house owners fell upon him, but, 
despite his danger, he felt a wonderful 
calm, as he prayed to God for deliver- 
ance. In a miraculous manner the 
conference again commenced, but 
meanwhile the girl had been spirited 
away. Next morning the Officer went 
to the police and reported the facts, 
but even then thé official was not 
prepared to do his duty, though he 
insisted on the girl being brought 
before him. 

Once more the Officer urged that she 
be allowed to return to The Army’s 
Home in Dairen, while the proprietors 
suggested that she pretend to be sick, 
when she could be sent to a hospital 
and they would then free her. 

Meanwhile she could be accommo- 
dated in one of the geisha houses. 
To this the Salvationist strongly ob- 
jected, urging that she be put up in a 
hotel. Again came compromise, and 
she was kept at the police station. 

Next morning negotiations were re- 
commenced; but in spite of all that 
had occurred, the official decided 
against the Salvationist. The girl was 
taken back to her master’s ae a 
our comrade returned to Dairen-6ver- 
whelmed with a sense of utter failure. 

Some time afterwards he heard that’ 
the girl had actually been sent to a 
hospital, but that she was prevented 
from communicating in any way with 
the outside world, and that she suffered 
unkind treatment. He determined 
to visit her, and managed to get in 
touch with a kind-hearted doctor who 
arranged an interview. 

Having obtained from the girl full 
particulars of how she had been treated, ` 
he then went direct to the chief magi- 
strate and laid the facts before him. 


(Continued on page 116° 
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HIGHER THAN FAITH 


The Wonderful Story of a London Salvationist 


BY ARTHUR 


RS. MEYPALL, a Salva- 

tionist Soldier of a London 

Corps, is a remarkable woman 

in spite of the fact, or perhaps 
partly because of the fact, that whereas 
she, like her husband, is of good 
parentage (her husband’s uncle was 
a world-famous painter and R.A.), she 
never learnt to read or write. Her 
Hussar lover married her while both 
were in their teens; nor was either 
of them twenty when, on contracting 
a physical defect, he left the British 
army with neither pension nor private 
means. 

The young couple possessed a proud 
and independent spirit. They were 
resolved to make their own way in the 
world, seeking no assistance from any 
of their relatives—a decision that was 
tested by a long series of deferred 
hopes, leading to a period of anxious 
impecuniosity. Eventually a Punch 
and Judy showman offered a partner- 
ship to Mr. Meypall, who accepted 
the opening. Nor was it long before, 
under guidance, he became as dexterous 
a manipulator of the figures as his 
colleague. Then something happened 
that caused the latter to pass out of 
Mr. Meypall’s life, taking the stage, 
puppets, pipes, and dog with him. 

Once more the ex-Hussar faced 
` å blank future with rapidly-emptying 
pockets. After being deep in thought 
one evening he abruptly said to his 
wife: . 

‘Would you greatly mind if I took 
off the top of that bed ?’ 

“But whatever for, dear?’ she 
replied, looking in perplexity from her 
husband to their canopied four-poster. 

‘Ive got an idea!’ he exclaimed, 
and proceeded to unfold as queer a 
design, surely, as a resourceful young 
husband ever laid before an astonished 
young wife. 
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= With mingled feelings of admiration. 
and doubt, she gave her assent; and 
it was not long before, having sawn 
off the bed posts, he was carving sec- 
tions of them into the solid parts of 
Mr. Punch, Mrs. Judy, the clown, 
the policeman, the hangman, and other 
characters of the ancient drama. 

As a lad Mr. Meypall had spent some 
time in the studio of the Royal 
Academician before mentioned—an 
experience which had given him such 
artistic aptitude that, having carved 
the figures, he was able to colour them 
satisfactorily. Mrs. Meypall’s needle 
had meanwhile been busy over their 
dresses, part of the material for which 
was provided by a patch-work quilt. 
Another item from the bed, namely, 
the covering of a mattress, came in 
handy for encasing the staging, and 
Mr. Meypall executed a striking picture 
to hang below the proscenium. Strange 
to relate, when all was near completion, 
a little dog arrived at the Clerkenwell 
house where the couple lodged. As 
he looked hungry and forlorn and 
refused to be shooed away, Mrs. Meypall 
took compassion on him ; and in return 
the grateful little animal not only 
wagged his tail with great frequency, 
but showed a ready disposition, in 
response to the coaxing of his mistress, 
to sit on his hind-quarters, hold a stick 
in his paws, and do other unusual things. 
So they called his name ‘ Toby,’ and 
took him into business partnership. 

A Punch and Judy showman has to 
do a good many things simultaneously, 
but when he is within the screen, blow- 
ing the pipes and making his figures 
both talk. and perform, he cannot be 
collecting offerings from an apprecia- 


tive public. 
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‘Will you come,. Alice, and help 
me?’ asked the young husband. 
‘Don’t if you’d rather not.’ 
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‘Tl try, replied the young wife; 
and she has told me about that memor- 
able experience of forty and more years 


o. 

“We went up Islington way, she 
said, ‘to a piece of waste land near 
where the Agricultural Hall now is. 
There we gave our first performance. 
I shall never forget how bad I felt 
standing beside the screen with my 
husband inside squeaking away. so 
bravely. I hardly liked to look, up 
- from the ground, but I knew there 
were people standing in front and 
beginning to laugh. At last I plucked 
up courage to go among them holding 
out a little bag. They seemed quite 
pleased to give their pennies: and I 
could not help feeling by the way they 
laughed, they were getting their 
money's worth of enjoyment. So it 
wasn’t so difficult after that. My hus- 
band worked hard, and gave the show 
several times; and when we got back 
home very tired, we were delighted 
to find we had earned seven and 
sixpence.’ 

Toby wagged his little tail with 
great vigour that night and much 
. enjoyed the tit-bits given him at supper. 

It appears that for several years the 
couple travelled about with their ex- 
cellent home-made entertainment, and 
did well, specially at fairs and fétes. 
But Mr. Meypall was in that business 
only as a temporary expedient. Upon 
the opportunity presenting’ itself, he 
improved his social standing by accept- 
ing a responsible position in a South 
Coast hotel. A year later the experience 
and good character he won in that 
situation secured him a more lucrative 
appointment in the West End of 
London. Husband ‘and wife accord- 
ingly returned to the metropolis, and 
had some difficulty in finding lodgings 
in a central position. Finally they were 
driven to rent rooms in Drury Lane— 
' a fact which Mrs. Meypall was at 
first disposed to deplore. But it proved 
the turning point in her career—the 
introduction to her wonderful life a 
Salvation Soldiership. 


The light and wholesome Drury 
Lane of to-day has nothing in common 
with the jungle of foul rookeries it 
used to be. It was a plague spot in 
the matter of ‘both health and morals. 
Criminals and outcasts sheltered in 
its shadows. 

The Meypalls’ rooms were on a third 
floor. In the long evenings when she 
found herself alone, Mrs. Meypall looked 
down upon deplorable scenes of vice 
and rowdyism. She also looked up 
and communed with God on the sub- 
ject. For Mrs. Meypall had received 
a religious upbringing if she had 
received no education, and -prayer 
with her was an important part of, 
daily life. The shrieking, swearing,- 
and fighting cut deeper and deeper 
into her heart, until they prompted 
a strange petition. 

She had seen in other parts of London ` 
certain bands of perambulating Chris- 
tians whose activities had excited much 
critical comment. They wore uniform 
and played music in the streets. They 
had taken unto themselves a strange 
name—The Salvation Army. Mrs. 
Meypall was inclined to disapprove 
of them. They made much more 
noise than was usual at public worship. 
She decided that they wouldn’t do at 
all for the nice quiet people who went 
to church. But it suddenly occurred 
to her that they would do just right 
for the wretched sinners cursing and 
quarrelling in the street below. So she 
prayed: “O God, send The Salvation 
Army into Drury Lane.’ 

And The Army came there. Two 
‘Hallelujah lasses’ arrived and took 
a shop for Meetings. Mrs. Meypall- 
was very glad. One day, just outside 
her house, she met those ‘ lasses’ and, ` 
told them how. pleased she was they 
had come. She had a good mind to 
tell them about praying for their 
coming, but she decided to keep the . 
secret to herself. The lasses seemed 
very interested in her.. When they 
found she lived in that house, they said : 

‘May we come upstairs to pray with 
you?’ 





She hadn’t expected anything like 
that, but she said: 
~ “ Yes—I suppose you may.’ 

So they all went upstairs and prayed 
together. Then the Hallelujah lasses 
asked Mrs. Meypall to come to their 
Meetings and help them. Suddenly 
a new state of mind came to Mrs. 
Meypall. A small, limited idea— 
namely, to get others to come and 
help the wretched denizens of Drury 
Lane—was swallowed up in a large 
limitless idea—namely, to lend a hand 
herself. : It was not a matter of hesi- 
tation or choice. She wanted to do 
it and she knew she must and would 
do it. 

And so this change happened : When 
the Hallelujah lasses were holding 
their Prayer Meetings in the shop, 
Mrs. Meypall was among the small, 
but increasing company. When ‘they 
bravely sang hymns and prayed in 
the street amid drunken men, jeering 
women, and mocking children, she 
made one of the little ring. This was 
to appreciate at close quarters the 
accuracy of her previous reflection 
that The Salvation Army atmosphere 
lacked the peaceful decorum of a 
church atmosphere. All sorts of things 
were thrown at Mrs. Meypall and others 
as they stood in the mud and struggled 
to worship God. Among the missils 
that actually hit Mrs. Meypall were 
bits of sacking, fragments of furniture, 
and stale cabbages. 

Amid the praying, the singing, and 
the lasses’ talks, a running fire of curses, 
- ¢atcalls, and blasphemous derision could 
usually be heard. But through it all 
there was for Mrs. Meypall a definite 
. but indescribable Light, Assurance, 
. and Presence. It was the beginning 
of an experience destined to develop 
and take shape as a wonderful personal 
‘discovery which to-day she tries to 
define in the words: ‘ There is some- 
thing higher than faith, isn’t there? 
` I do think so. But unfortunately ’— 
(and this is said without any suggestion 
of mock humility), ‘ unfortunately I’m 
not a scholar.’ | 
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Soldiering must take the form of 
personal service. In old Drury Lane, 
the opportunities were abundant. Mrs. 
Meypall found that the coarse and loud 
demeanour of her neighbours, though 
it suggested defiance, did not mean 
independence. Beneath their drinking, 
shouting, and quarrelling, they were 
suffering the ordinary tribulations of 
life—nay, suffering them in an ex- 
aggerated.degrée. Mothers enfeebled 
by fever struggled on at the wash-tub. 
Men lay ill with none to tend them. | 
Children suffered from vermin, filth, 
and running sores, and nobody took 
any notice. 

No longer did Mrs. Meypall have long 
empty evenings. She came almost to 
begrudge the time that must needs 
be given to her domestic duties. 
Morning, noon, and night she was out: 
in the surrounding slums—cleaning, 
comforting, nursing. Again and again 
Mr. Meypall returned to find her away, 
he knew not where. Sometimes she 
stayed out half the night, the only 
explanation afterwards being that a 
baby had been born in some dirty 
attic, and she had been giving her 
services. The man’s logical powers 
Tose in revolt against proceedings so 
preposterous. Of course (he reflected) 
babies were being born and some of the 
mothers were poor. That sort of 
thing was going on always and every- 
Where. But what he wanted to know 
was, what in the world had it got to 
do with his wife? Was she to knock 
herself up, and be for ever fretting 
over other people's troubles which had 
nothing to do with her? Because 
people were ill and starving, often 
through their own fault, why on earth 
should his wife leave him in the lurch 
and go and do a lot of work for which 
she was not paid? The world was 
what it was, and how, he should like 
to know, could she hope to put it 
right ? 

And so, to come to the point with- 
out more ado, he tried to ‘ knock the 
nonsense’ out of her with what he 
conceived to be a little wholesome 
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correction. Some of it was done with 
a hair-brush, and her back was at 
times inflamed, bleeding, and painful. 

Don’t forget the singular fact that 
' Mrs. Meypall could not read. We have 
seen that she was by no means deficient 
in intelligence, common sense, self-reli- 
ance, or determination ; but her mind 
was indebted merely to intuition and 
hearsay. It is easy to understand the 
hungry way in which, after her con- 
version, she listened to the reading of 
the Bible. In the midst of her own 
tribulation she heard how Christ’s early 
followers, and indeed likewise Himself, 
had suffered derision and ill-treatment. 
What she could endure without com- 
plaint, when she deemed it a merely 
isolated and accidental experience of 
her own, she endured rejoicingly now 
it was seen to be a common experience 
of all who boldly did God’s will. 

In those early days of The Salvation 
Army, General William Booth addressed 
stirring Meetings in the Exeter Hall. At 
one of these, when Mrs. Meypall was 
seated unnoticed at the back, she was 
dazed to hear herself referred to by 
name as one who, for carrying the 
Gospel of Love and Salvation into 
dark places, was enduring stripes. It 
seems that some lady had written and 
told The General about it. He asked 
the Meeting to pray for their suffering 
sister, and he promised that one of 
his family would call upon her. Nor 
had many hours elapsed before Miss 
Eva Booth (mow the U.S.A. Com- 
mander) carried to Mrs. Meypall in 
her Drury Lane home the stimulus 
of cheerful sympathy and outspoken 
commendation. 

Many things have altered since those 
days. The Salvation Army, from 
being a small and persecuted body, 
has become world-wide and universally 
esteemed. D Lane has been trans- 
formed out of all knowledge. Exeter 
Hall, then so solid a feature of London 
life, is now nothing but a fading memory 
in men’s minds. But one thing has 
not changed. Mrs. Meypall is still 
ready. and eager to nee a 
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help their souls tf possible, but at any 


‘rate to help them somehow. She has 


been at it ever since. 

There is no more strenuous fisher 
in her West End Corps. Her heart 
goes out to new faces, especially to 
new faces clouded by trouble. _ 
ordinary person could resent her frank, 
motherly, and subdued method of 
approach. It is perceived from her 
manner that solicitude for others has 
given her the courage to speak. From 


a man stranger there one night came ` 


the broken response: 


‘ Don’t speak to me so kindly. They 


don’t speak like that where I’ve just 
come from.’ And she proceeded to 
strike up a fruitful friendship with a 
self-confessed burglar. Nor was he 
by any means the only unhappy 


criminal in her list of acquaintances. 


The one burglar led to another. 

‘You wouldn’t talk to me,’ a miser- 
able-looking man said, ‘if you knew 
what my life has been.” 

CI don’t suppose,’ she chanced to 
reply, * you are any worse than a poor 
housebreaker I was talking to the 
other day.’ 

Whereupon the miserable-looking 
man whispered : 

‘There is no safe I can’t force.’ 

A week later she found him again 
at the Meeting, when he mentioned 
a desire for work. They decided to 
pray for him to get it. He got it. 

Another strange encounter was with 


a doctor who had been in prison for 


performing an illegal operation. 

In the suffragette campaign Mrs. 
Meypall worked strenuously, 
stopped short of violence. Because of 
her platform powers and organizing 
ability, society ladies have often en- 
listed her aid in charitable causes. 


No - 


but < 
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To-day Mrs. Meypall lives in the 


midst, not of slum-dwellers, but of 

as miscellaneous a community .of 

foreigners as can anywhere be found 

in London. French, Germans, Italians, 

Japanese, Russians, negroes—she helps 

them all. Roman Catholics, Jews, 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Short Stories from the Hermit Kingdom 


By Mrs. ADJUTANT H. A. LORD 


I.—A Woman Converts Experience 


HE coming of The Army has 
meant a great deal to the women 
of Korea. Life was very hum- 
drum in the village of Tai-kyo- 
Ri, where Mo-Pooin lived. In summer 
she worked in the fields seven days a 
week until her back ached, returning 
home in time to cook an evening meal 
for her husband, who worked on until 
dark. Then, tired out with the long 
open-air toil, ‘ 
and having 
nothing else to 
do, she cleared 
the dishes and 
lay down and 
slept until 
morning. 

When rain 
made field work 
impossible, she.. 
sat round and 
gossiped with 
her neighbours. 





her. Indeed, she could not have told’ 
you the days of the week. When there 
is no prospect of to-morrow being any 
different from to-day, what is the good 
of a calendar ? 

Arrived at the little Hall up on the 
hill, she found that the man from the 
West was talking about the Son of God, 
and as she listened for the first time to 
the story of Jesus, who came to die 
for our sins, she felt-strangely stirred. 
The singing was 
bright, and 
even if one did 
not know the 
words it was at 
any rate inter- 
esting to watch 
the Adjutant 
pushing his 
concertina in 
and out! Hav- 
ing been once, 
she decided to 
pay another 


The houses | visit. 

in such Then it was 
villages announced that 
generally once a week 
consist of there would be 
one room, WOMEN OF KOREA WHO ARE ACTIVE SALVATIONISTS special Meet- 
eight feet ings for women, 


by eight, and a lean-to or ‘ poo-ok,’ 
which is used as a kitchen. The 
mattress-beds are rolled up during 
the day, and the smaller children run 
about clothed in smiles and sunshine, 
so the family housework and needle- 
work do not take long to do! 

In the month of June it was an- 
nounced in Mo-Pooin’s village that the 
Western people belonging to the ‘ Save- 
the-World-Army’ would come and 
commence Meetings, and anybody who 
wanted to spend an interesting hour 
was invited to go and see what they did. 

Among those who went was Mo- 
Pooin. She was just an ordinary village 
woman; every day was the same to 
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and Mo-Pooin resolved to attend 
these. Life began to have a new 
interest for her. At the end of her day’s 
work, when her hungry family had been 
fed, she would wash herself and wend 
her way up the hill to the Meeting- 
house, where she learned about Jesus 
and was taught to sing His praises. 
She decided to ‘ believe Jesus,’ but her 
heart was dark and the light was slow 
in dawning. The idea of missing a 
Meeting became unthinkable. 

But one day it was given out that 
one of the village lads was getting mar- 
ried, and the bride was due to arrive 
on Wednesday evening, when The Army 
Meeting would be in full swing. Korean 
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custom has it that the women of the 
village all go to the house to which the 
bride is coming and pass the time in 
feasting and inspecting the bride. She, 
poor little soul, has to sit with eyes 
cast down, not daring to lift them, even 
to catch a glimpse of her mother-in-law, 
-whose servant she becomes. Should 
she do so she would be described as bold 
and forward! All the women sit around 
passing audible and not-too-polite re- 
marks about her appearance, and so on. 

Mo-Pooin found it hard to choose, 
but finally the wedding proved the 
stronger attraction than The amy 
- Meeting. 

It was very cold outside, and small 
Korean rooms were intensely hot. Mo- 
Pooin grew somewhat excited, and 
thought she was having a good time, 
although now and again her conscience 
reminded her of the Meeting, where the 
faithful -few were praying that God 
would help weak Converts who had 
gone into the midst of temptation. At 
the entreaty of her friends Mo-Pooin 
meanwhile was sharing the wine passed 
round in honour of the wedding. 

Next day what remorse filled her 
soul! She felt that if she had not 
actually gone back into open and 
flagrant sin, she had at least hesitated in 
the pathway of following her Lord. She 
had a vision of herself as she had been 
in the days before she knew of Jesus ; 
of the humdrum life; no gathering 
together on the hill to sing the songs of 
Zion ; nothing but toil, and gossip, and 
fightings. She grew more and more 
miserable. Then her back began to 
ache. The pain grew worse and worse, 
and her mental torture increased with 
the physical pain. Finally she could 
stand it no more. 

‘Send for the Lieutenant; send for 
the, good women who go to the Hall ; 
call them all to pray with me. I have 
sinned grievously. I neglected to go 
to God’s house, choosing instead to 
feast in the house of the ungodly. The 
evil spirits have taken possession of my 
back. But I will not have them. 
Away with them! Bring God’s people 
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here and we will pray until the Devil 
is once more driven out and I know 
again that I am a child of God. I will 
not backslide. I cannot go again into 


the depths of sin and ignorance in ` 


which I formerly lived: God help me!’ 

So a Prayer Meeting was held in her 
house, and her confession was made 
before all the people. The ‘ evil spirit ’ 
was driven out, and God’s Holy Spirit 
was invited once more to take possession 
of the broken and contrite heart. 

And now Mo-Sabang, the husband, 
who thought that ‘ this religion was all 
right for women but what does a man 
like myself want with such things?’ 
has begun to show interest in The Army, 
and sometimes slips in and sits by the 
door while the Meeting is in progress. 
May God help us to win not only his 
soul, but the souls of all in this place 
for Himself. 


II.—‘ Timothy Pratt’ 

U to call him ‘ Tim ’ than ‘ Pong 
Choonie.’ He is about fourteen years 
of age, and was one of a crowd of 
twenty or more waiting around the 
“Yak Pang’ (medicine room) for 
Adjutant Lord, the Regional Officer, to 
attend to their complaints, 

His neck and chest were a mass of 
sores and scabs, and the flies bothered 
him so much that he looked the picture 
of utter misery. When his turn came 
to be attended he presented a note 
from the headman in a distant village 
sayilg that the bearer was a genuine 


orphan, both his parents having died 
of cholera. Inquiry revealed that the 


name I called him ‘ Timothy 
Pratt.’ 


lad had been at work, but when he fell 
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sick the man turned him out, and.so 
he had walked one hundred li (more 
than thirty miles) until he arrived in 
the city of Hong Song. 

The stench from his sores was indes- 
cribable. Doors and windows had to 
be opened while he was being treated. 
The Adjutant arranged for him to be 
fed and housed, and every day Timothy 


NTIL I knew the youngster’s — 


Even now it is easier. 


~~ 





i 
| 


l 
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presented himself at the Yak Pang, and 


the ‘cleaning up’ progressed. 


Eventually, to his intense delight and 


-the Adjutant’s gratification, he really 


did get well; not only healed up, but 
strengthened in body. He is now to 
be seen doing what he can in the 
Regional Officer’s garden and in the 
fields. 

To one of the villagers he said: ‘I 
did not know there were men of that 
kind in the world. Think of it! I 
came to him begging, and instead of 
sending me away with a few coppers or 
a basin of rice, and telling me to go 
somewhere else, The Salvation Army 
man has really mended me all up, and 
now I am well and able to work. If 
I had not met him I should surely have 
died, either of my sickness or of the 
cold, this winter.’ 

Timothy is, of course, a regular 
attendant at all our Meetings, and we 
hope that, as the ight dawns on his 


dark mind, he will become a true fol- 


lower of Jesus. 

- He also attends The Army night 
school, and is learning to read. Tucked 
away under the back veranda of the 
Regional Officer’s house is a piece of 
wood, on which he has laboriously 
written the Korean alphabet with a 
piece of charcoal; and he can often 
be seen studying this, all by himself. 
‘Timothy Pratt’ will certainly be 
heard of again ! 


Iit.—-A Mother’s Terrible Ignorance 

TWO-YEAR-OLD baby was 

brought by its mother, who 

said it had been burned a 

month previously. She had 
vainly tried several special sorts of 
treatment, and now brought it to the 
Regional Officer. When uncovered, 
the child’s back was seen to be in a 
frightful condition, and the smell was 
terrible. The mother gave a list of 
the things she had tried, and there 
seemed nothing filthy that she had not 
put on that poor suffering flesh. Cow- 
dung and urine, paraffin oil and mud, 
had been used, with the idea that 
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anything unusual might work a cure! 
It was obvious that poison was doing 
its work; the child was beginning to 
swell. It had ceased to cry much, 
having lost all feeling in its poor, burnt 
and blackened back. It was enough to 
break one’s heart to see the poor little 
mite. The mother was very ignorant, 
and I do not think the idea that the 
child was dying had entered her mind. 
Had it not ceased to cry, and was not 
that a good sign? She said she would 
even pay up to fifty sen (one shilling) 
to have the child cured. The Adjutant 
made the little one as comfortable as 
he could, but it was obviously too late. 
He dealt with the mother plainly about 
her treatment of the little one and the 
fatal delay in bringing it to him. But . 
she excused herself and went off, bearing 
the dying baby on her back. 

The Baby Welfare Centre which is 
being started here will, we hope, avoid 
such unhappy occurrences in future, 
at least in the near-by villages. 

Every day from twenty to fifty 
people are seen and treated in our 
medicine-room. They include all sorts 
and conditions of people, though it is 
usual to advise any who can afford 
to do so to go to the one Japanese © 
doctor in the district. Our work, has 
been started, and exists solely to help 
the poor people to get their medicine 
in small quantities, such as they would 
be unable to get elsewhere. All the 
needy who apply are helped up.to the 
limits of our powers. 

Just how poor the people are is 
illustrated by the case of a man who 
came to buy some ‘itch ointment,’ as 
he said many in his house were suffering 
with itch. The price of the ointment 
was ten sen (twopence-halfpenny), but 
he required a large amount to treat all 
his house. The treatment included 
washing well with soap and water, and 
he begged to be excused, from paying 
more, as he had only 20 sen in the . 
world, and although they had never 
before washed with soap and water in 
his house, they would have to do so if 
the man from = West told them to ! 
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Of course, he got both medicine and 
soap, so, in addition to the ointment, 
the family experienced for the first 
time in their lives the luxury of washing 
with soap and water. Usually they 
just splash a little water on their bodies 
to ‘freshen themselves up.’ 

The most common troubles are boils 
and abscesses. One case which came 
under the Adjutant’s care was that of 
a seven months’ old baby who had a 


boil on the top of its head, which the ` 


mother had covered with paper. On 
the paper getting dirty, and sinking 
into the sore, she applied another piece, 
without removing the first one, and 
later on others, until the top of the 
baby’s head was covered with old paper. 
It was impossible to clean it without 
bringing away little pieces of flesh from 
the poor child’s head. But, even so, 
it finally got quite well. 

A man came to say that his wife 
had had a son that morning, and 
wasn’t feeling as well as she would like 
to. She had to get the evening meal 
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ready for the family, but her head was 


aching and she really did not feel well . 


enough to do it. Would we please 
send her some medicine ? 
medicine, but with it instructions to 
stay in bed for at least three days. 

The husband thought we were mak- 
ing a great deal of fuss, and failed to 


see why she should not go on with her 


% 


She got the ` 


work that day. She had only had a baby: . 


We finally carried his judgment, how- 


ever, and he agreed to give her three . 


days’ rest. 

With the medicine is given a pamph- 
let, ‘ What is The Salvation Army ?’ 
for there are many in Korea who do not 
yet know as much about us as we 
should like them to. Spiritual advice is 
offered with physical relief, and the 
Korean Officers stationed many miles 
from Hong Song have said that the 
good influence of the ‘ unofficial medical 
work’ which is being done by their 
comrades is felt in the districts where 
they are working, far away from the 
‘Yak Pang.’ 


Higher than Faith 


(Continued from page 94) 


concerning her spiritual experiences” i 


members of the Greek Church—they 
are all the same to her. And, strange 
to relate, in her eagerness to instruct 
them in the truth, she has learnt so 
many of the different sorts of strange 
words they use, that she can speak 
to them in their own tongues. And 
so this remarkable woman, who has 
no education in the reading and writing 
sense, has nevertheless acquired a 
speaking knowledge of several foreign 
languages, even if she doesn’t know 
which is Italian and which is Yiddish, 
or what the other ones are called. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
- thing about Mrs. Meypall is her keen 
mental gropings and investigations 


‘There is something higher - than 
faith, isn’t there?’ she eagerly asks. 


I’m not a scholar, so I can’t learn like 
others. -Sometimes I feel nothing’ is 
going to happen. I pray, but it isn’t 
any good. So I pray again, and keep 
on praying. ‘‘ Dear Lord,” I ask, “ let 
me bring a soul to You to-night.” £ Jt 
often takes a long time, but at last-— 
at last quite plainly I see with my 
shut eyes, and there 1s the dear Lord— 
all white—so beautiful. Then I go 
to the Meeting, and somebody js there 
to-be helped. Well, seeing is higher 
than faith, isn’t it? ” 


Pa 


-“I do feel that; but unfortunately - 








THEY ARE MARVELLOUS! 


' Transforming Character and Giving Sight at 
Eye Hospital in the Dutch East Indies 


N the boat as Colonel Annette 
Anderson and I came from 
Singapore to Batavia, a lady 
came over to me. It was our 

‘last evening on board. ‘I have such 

a desite to talk with you,’ she said, 


‘and to tell you how much I admire‘ 


The Salvation Army and how grate- 
ful I and my sisters and brothers are 
to it.’ 

_ Then came her story. ‘ Just before 
Christmas my mother returned from 
your Eye Hospital in Semarang. She 
had suffered sorrow on sorrow, the 
deepest being that her favourite son 
had died. Then came the great illness 
which left her blind. She 
became quite bitter and 
melancholy, and only wish- 
ing to die. It was so dread- 
ful for us, as 
she used tobe aa 
so cheerful [Ras 
and enterpris- W9 
ing. She went 
first to a well- 
known hos- betta 
pital in Java, . UMERE% 

andasnothing W 

could be done 
for her there, 
the doctor 
‘advised her to >- 
see Dr. Wile, 
which she did, 
staying in The 
Army Hos- 
pital for six 
months. 

‘He could 
not cure her, 
but there was 
some im- 
provement 
after his 
operation; she became able to dis- 


tinguish between persons and things.. 


But the stay in the Hospital helped 
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her in another direction. She returned 
home quite a new being, and that, for 
us, was as great as though she had her 
sight restored. , 
“We had thought of her return, 
without her sight, with fear and dread, 
but when she came she was so bright 
and happy; utterly ‘changed! She 
talked of those worse off than herself 
and had quite a new view of life. God. 


had yet something for her to fulfil, and 


even if one son was dead she had us 
to live for, which she had quite for- 
gotten before, in her grief. 

“ Now she praised God that she had 
other children left who loved her and 

would do all they could for her. 

We could scarcely believe it to be 

true, and our happiness cannot be 

- described. She is a true sunbeam, 
and a blessing 
tousall. You 
do understand 
that we are 
grateful to 
The Army, 
because it was 
in your Hos- 
pital where 
she-learned to 
look at her 
troubles in 
this different 
light ! 

‘She is 
never tired of 
ma talking about 

Dr. Wille and 
the sisters 
there. When 
we asked her: 
“Do you 
know what 
the sisters 
look like?” 
she answered: “I did not care. I 
never asked if they were fair or dark, 


Pa? 
2“ 
? 


- K * f 
- we Di ere 


‘tall or small, but what I do know is- 
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that they are marvellous ; 
as good and kind as God’s angels in 
Heaven! ”? 

This lady is but one of many who 
are full of deepest gratitude to Dr. 
Wille and the Hospital at Semarang. 
This reputation is spread all over the 
Dutch Indies ; it extends. to the Malay 
.Peninsula .and China, and pamens 
come from all these places. 

During the years gone by we had 
often read about the blessed work. We 
had heard of its small beginning, when 
Dr. Wille started The Salvation Army 
doctor’s mission in Java, by opening a 
dispensary and surgery for eye-diseases 
in aroom in Boegangan, The Army’s 
Colony for Beggars. The doctor, with 
only his wife as assistant and nurse, 
undertook the most difficult eye-opera- 
tions in that not very suitable house, 
having to contrive a dark-room by a 
tent arrangement in the only available 
apartment, which had to serve as con- 
sulting-room, office, work-room, labor- 
atory, and everything else. This self- 
sacrificing beginning laid the founda- 
tions for the widespread usefulness of 
the present. 

All this we had read and heard about. 
Now we were to see for ourselves that 
. up-to-date William Booth Hospital in 
Semarang’s villa quarters. 

The buildings are beautifully placed 
on a slope of the hills; the situation 
is healthy and the view glorious, facing 
the village and.its surroundings, with 
fields'in the background, and, farther 
away, the gleaming sea. 

I must admit that the Brigadier 
Wille of to-day looks older and more 
worn than the Captain J saw in London 
sixteen years earlier. But when I 
said so, he smiled in a real Danish way 
and answered: ‘.You know. the not- 
too-pretty proverb, “Thin dogs hunt 
the best!” While I am in good health 
` and able to do my work everything is 
all right, and this I have, press the 
Lord |’ 

The Semarang Hospital is, as ‘regards 
its staff, a little Scandinavian Colony 
with English equipment. The doctor is 


æ 


they are 
_are Swedish, while the 


THEY ARE MARVELLOUS! 


Danish, the two assisting sick murses 
Officer in 
charge of the house-keeping is from 
Denmark. The doctor has an English 
secretary and there is a staff of Java- 


nese helpers and Officers. 


Already, before being taken round 
the Hospital, one noticed everywhere, 
under the palms, on the galleries and 
on the roads, people with bandages on 
their eyes or wearing black spectacles. 

This is an up-to-date Hospital indeed. 
There is no luxury, but all is simple, 
solid, and comfortably arranged. No- 
thing could’ be nicer than the rooms 
for paying patients, facing the gallery. 
But in the general section for native 
patients, where almost all the places 


. are gratis, Dr. Wille treats each with 


. any metal-dust injuring the eyes. 
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the same sympathy and conscientious 
care as if they were the richest million- 
aires! The sick-halls are lofty, light, 
and inviting, arranged with practical 
wisdom. 

We visited the waiting-rooms, office, 
and treatment-rooms, also the operat- 
ing-theatre, where the cupboards were - 
full of instruments for eye and other 
operations. I looked at them and heard 
about the, use of them without any - 
feeling of dread, but could not help 
drawing a sigh of relief when the cup- 
board doors were shut. I then just 
said: -‘ This is very fine indeed, but 
I am glad that I need not be operated 
on myself!’ 

Then we came.to an apparatus with 
an electric magnet by which is removed 
A 
heard that when this was being pro- 
cured it had to be tested in a business- 


house in Semarang and there was 


present a gentleman deeply interested 
in anything new. He thereforé came. 
too near the electro-magnet, and from 
that day his watch was unmanageable. 
It went quite wrong! ` 

In the laboratory the doctor opened 
one cupboard containing bottles of 
different medicines and disinfecting 
things, and then another, looking just 


like it, but in which we saw a lot of > 


Bibles, Testaments, tracts, etc., in 
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different languages: Dutch, Javanese, 
Malayan, Japanese, and Chinese. 
Said he: ‘We are always dis- 
tributing to the patients tracts and 
parts of the Bible because that medi- 
cine is just as necessary as medicine for 
the body.’ As the Doctor had handled 
his instruménts with affection and 
interest, so now he took the Bible or 


Testament in his hand with the be-. 


liever’s reverence and love for the 
Word of God. 

‘The other medicine ts just as neces- 
sary. That is the language of a true 
Missionary Doctor, ‘and because he 
has lived and worked according to 
those principles there are many who 
have not only regained their bodily 
sight, but have had the eyes of their 
souls opened. At that Hospital a truly 
evangelical work is going on. 

The waiting-room has been planned 
with the idea of Meetings too, there 
being a little platform at one end, and 
in the Meeting we shared there, thirty 
younger and older patients sought 
God. 

What a touching sight it was to see 
them come! One man was totally 
blind. He whispered something to his 
‘neighbour, who was able to see a little, 
and by his help groped to the penitent- 
form and knelt there. Other patients 
with a measure of eyesight were seen 
helping those who could not see at all. 
While the Officers talked and prayed 
with the penitents one could not help 
thinking of the people in Jesus’ days 
on earth, and of the blind man who 
shouted: “ Jesus, Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on me!’ 

Among the seekers of Salvation was 
a young Chinese. He was not a patient, 
but had come from a village near 
Semarang in order to be present. His 
mother had been blind for seven years, 
and had come two years previously to 
the Hospital, been operated on and got 


scarcely believe it to be true!’ 
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her sight back. She had also got 
gloriously saved, and returned home as 
a frank Christian, who without fear 
testified to her neighbours and friends 
about her Lord. She was most of all a 
witness in her own home, and had 
come often to the Hospital to take 
part in the Meetings. Recently she had 
told the Officers that her son was near 
to the Kingdom, and now her joy was 
full, as she saw him at the Saviour’s 
feet. 

Just as in the days of our Lord’s 
flesh, so the people healed here return 
to their towns and villages, and tell 
what they have heard and experienced. 
No one can count those who have come 
to believe because of such testimonies, 
but the results of the work at the 
Hospital are surely reaching much 
farther than one can see, or will ever 
get to know on this earth. 

May I just mention one private 
Meeting held during our visit, which 
will never be forgotten by those 
present? One must have been a 
Missionary Officer for some years to 
understand what was felt by our 
Scandinavian comrades when invited 
to come and bring Bibles and Song- 
Books in their own tongue. God was 
wonderfully near. Colonel Annette 
Anderson’s words fell as water on 
thirsty ground, and thoughts of love 
and thanks went to our dear General, 
who, by his concern for his Missionary 
Officers, had made possible such a 
Meeting. . 

‘Here we have been longing for the 
day when we would go on furlough to 
our own country, and be present at. 
an Officers’ Meeting such as we used 
to have at home,’ they said. ‘We 
never knew that an opportunity was so 
near to us, here in Java! It is as if 
we were at home again; we can 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


Has 27,398 Officers and others wholly employed in its service. 
Has 151,502 Local Officers, Bandsmen, and Songsters. 
Comprises 12,982 Corps (i.e. Stations) and Societies. 


Publishes 91 Periodicals in 27 Languages, with a Circulation, 
of about 1,419,175 copies per. issue. 


Insists upon Total Abstinence as one condition of membership. 


Has always published Annual Balance Sheets and Reports, 
which are sent on application. | 


Is entirely dependent upon voluntary gifts for its maintenance. 


Accommodates some 45,385 People nightly in its Institutions 
for assisting the Poor. 


Maintains 272 Food Depots and Shelters for Men, Women, 
and Children. 


Has 181 Labour Factories for employing Destitute or Charac- 
terless Persons. 


Has 15 Homes for ex-Criminals. 

Has 143 Homes for Children. 

Has 114 Industrial Homes for the Rescue of Women. 

Has 46 Maternity Homes. 

Has 12 Land Colonies and Farms. 

Has 177 Slum Stations for visitation and assistance of the 
Poor. / 

Has 97 Labour Bureaux for helping the Eanes 

Has Midnight Rescue Brigades. 

Has Lodging Homes for Men and Women. 

‘Has Nursing Brigades for the Sick Poor in the Slums. 

| Has Police-Court Brigades for assistance of young offenders. 

Has Prison Visitation Staff. 

Has General Visitation Departments. 

Has Inquiry Offices for tracing lost and missing mienge. 

Has Homes for the Aged. 


‘Has 231 Additional Branches of Social Work, including In- 
ebriates’ Homes, Maternity Hospitals, etc. 


Has 920 Day Schools for Children. 
Has 25 Homes and Hostels for Soldiers and Sailors. 
Has 41 Garrisons for Training Officers, etc. 
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WINNING 


Colonel and Mrs. -Souter in 

the West African Command, 

writes that among the twelve who 
sought Salvation in a Meeting at Lagos, 
conducted by Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 
Souter, was the son of a gentleman 
who had visited I.H.0. two or three 


„years ago in company with an African 


chief. 

The Major has lately conducted a 
six days’ campaign in the Oshogbo 
district, visiting Ede, Oshogbo, and 
Ilesha. 

Leaving Lagos on Thursday noon, 
he arrived at Oshogbo at midnight, 


_vand next morning, accompanied by 


Adjutant Wilson, the District Officer, 
travelled to Ede, which is a typical 
African town. The houses are built 
of mud, with walls only about five 
The thatched roofs are 
very steep, rising to about twenty-five 
or thirty feet, but the doorways are 
so low that one must stoop to enter. 
Major Grimes tells this charming inci- 
dent concerning Ede: 

“When Officers arrived to commence 
Army operations in the town, the people 
were very shy of them. The children 
would stand a long way off, and when 
Ensign Harrison approached them they 
ran away. He was.a foreigner, and 
they were afraid. 

The Ensign 
thought about the 


idea came to him. 
con- 
densed milk.tin in 
the road, a. few 


Quarters, he went 
inside to await re- 
sults. Presently 
some children ap-. 
proached, very 
cautiously at first; 
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' When. all Else seemed Bound to Fail an empty Milk-tin Helped 


AJOR GRIMES, recently 
appointed to assist Lieut.- 


then one bolder than the rest stole up, 
seized the tin, and made off with it in 
great glee. 

Next day another tin was placed 


` a little nearer the house, with the same 


result. This continued as there were 
tins available, each tin being placed 
nearer the house, until the children 


were induced to come right up to the 


door. Finally they were willing to 
receive the tins from the Ensign’s 
hands, and so a bond of friendship 


‘was established. Having won the 


children, it was not long before their 
parents also came for tins! He then 
invited them to the- Meetings and a 
start was made. These people do 


. not use imported foods, hence the 


novelty of the condensed milk tins. 

A native Cadet and his wife are now 
in charge, and a good work is iù pro- 
gress at this centre. During my visit 
an Open-Air Meeting was heldin the 
market-place, where a large and -in- 
terested crowd gathered around. 

At the indoor Meeting it was my 
joy to dedicate six Converts and to : 
give them names, those chosen being 
David, Samuel, Daniel, Gabriel, Ben- 
jamin, and Jacob. Jacob is a most 
interesting capture. The strong feature 
of his religion had been the worship 
of the dead. He had been one of the 
local Egungun leaders, and had mas- - 
queraded as a returned spirit. Covered 
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_ from head to foot so that he could not 
be recognized, he would visit the former 
home of a deceased person and be 
received as the spirit of the departed 
one. During his stay in the house his 
supposed relatives would provide him 
with clothes, and also with food, con- 
- sisting of yams, chicken, and other 
' good things 

The ‘ soit? ‘would go with the men 
of the family and invited guests into 
a grove at the back of the house to 
enjoy the food. This was cooked and 
passed to them by the women, who 
= were not allowed to enter the grove 
or to take part in the feast. Their 


privilege was to provide the departed . 


one with food and clothes ! 

At the end of a week the ‘spirit’ 
woyld depart and proceed to another 
house in the district, where the same 
rites were performed. These festivals 
are kept up every year, the ‘spirit’ 
returning at each anniversary of the 
death. 

- This Egungun man was convicted 
óf sin while listening to an Open-Air 
Meeting. He did not yield, but could 
not get away from the influence of 
what he had heard. At that time he 
‘ was unable to read, so he obtained a 
Yoruba Primer and in a short time 
had taught himself. He then pur- 
chased a Bible to learn more about 
the Saviour of whom the Cadet had 
- spoken in the Meeting. ` 

-A few days later he pushed his way 
through the crowd and, kneeling at 
the drum-head, publicly sought Salva- 
tion. He was most sincere, and al- 
chough at first the light was only a 
faint glimmer he went to the Cadet 
daily for instruction. He has regularly 
attended the Meetings since and is 
now earning an honest living. 

' I visited the homes of the Converts, 
who were delighted to see me. In one 
house was an old woman who was a 
worshipper of ‘the god of thunder.’ 
An altar to this god was erected 
in a corner of the room. The Con- 
verts who live in the same com- 
pound are doing their best to win 
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her for Jesus, and we are all believing. 

Saturday and Sunday were spent at 
Oshogbo. . Here there is abundant 
evidence that the cause of Christ is 
making headway and ‘ the people that 
walk in darkness are seeing a great 
light.’ 

I was particularly interested in the: 
Saturday night Open-Air. It was held 
in the market-place, and business was 
in full swing. Hundreds of women and 
girls of all ages were pushing their’ 
wares, while several groups of dancers - 
with drums and tom-toms added to: 
the babel. . 2 

The Army, however, got a hearing, 
and I am sure that much good was 
done. Outside our ring I noticed an 
elderly man whose flowing robes pro- 
claimed him a Mohammedan. He 
appeared to be most friendly, and told 
the Adjutant that he could not accept 
Christ as he had for many years taught 
Mohammedanism; and ‘what will my 
pupils say if I renounce dll that I have 
taught them ? ’ he said. ‘Then he added: 
‘ But you can have my son and train , 
him to be a Christian.’ 

The attendance at the Holiness 
Meeting was most gratifying. There 
were nearly two hundred present, most 
of whom had been won from great 
darkness. The testimonies, which were 
translated for my benefit, were de- . 
cidedly original, but to the point. At. 
the close six men and women came 
forward for Salvation. 

The afternoon was devoted to. the 
young people. In order to get hold 
of the native children the Adjutant 
has, for some time past, conducted 
Junior Meetings under a tree in their 
district. A large number of children 
have thus been gathered, and are 
becoming enthusiastic Juniors. It- did 
me good to see these boys and girls, 
all of whom were wearing some scanty 
articles of clothing for the occasion, 
marching down the sunburnt roads 
with The Army Colours proudly float- 
ing at their head. 

I was greatly amused to find that, 
as soon as they got into the Hall, a 
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seemed glad to get their little shirts 
off, evidently preferring complete free- 


_ dom. 


The service was an inspiration, and 
you may imagine how my heart was 
moved as these children prayed and 
testified of the love of Jesus. I only 
wish I could have transferred that 
crowd to the Central Hall, Westminster, 
so that the people of London might 
see these wonderful African children, 
who have been won from such unspeak- 
ably sad conditions through the devo- 
tion of our comrades. 

Converts and Recruits alike had 
eagerly looked forward to the night 
Meeting, for the former were to be 
dedicated and the latter enrolled as 
Soldiers. 

It was good to hear their emphatic 


‘declaration of the change of heart 


wrought by Salvation, and their deter- 


mination to be true to God, and to do 
their best to win their fellows for Christ. 

Altogether thirteen children and 
nine adults were dedicated and named, 
while seventeen men and women were 
enrolled as Soldiers. Two of the 
earliest Converts of the Corps were 
commissioned as Local Officers. It 
was an impressive gathering, and a 
high standard of life and service was 
set before all. 

Nesha is twenty miles away ata can 
only be reached on foot or by motor 
lorry. In a fairly comfortable con- 
veyance the journey was completed 
in about one hour. Many were ready 
for dedication and enrolment, but as 
I had only one day, it was decided to 
proceed with the dedications and leave 
the enrolment of Soldiers until my 
return visit. 

We have no Hall here, but the 
Officer, Ensign Ricketts, has covered 
his yard with palm branches, thus 
making a fine booth. About 150 per- 
sons crowded into this place, and 
in the course of a very impressive 
service nineteen children of various 
ages, thirteen men, and ten women 
were publicly dedicated and given new 
names. 
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The final Meeting of the campaign 
was held at Oshogbo on Tuesday night, 
when four men knelt at the mercy- 
seat seeking Salvation. Two of these 
were brought by their brother, who 
had himself been enrolled on the pre- 
vious Sunday night. It was most 
encouraging to see such early fruits 
of the promise given on that occasion 
that they would do their best to win 
others for Jesus. 

The whole campaign was certainly 
a revelation to me. Previously I 
considered that I had a wide vision of 
the possibilities of The Army in Nigeria, 
but I confess that the opportunity 
I now see is far beyond what I thought. 
The great need, of course, is for Officers, 
buildings, and money. The men can 
be obtained, for here we have good, 
devoted, intelligent Soldiers, who are 
willing to go forward as soon as we are 
in a position to train and support them. 

One object of my visit was to inspect 
the Halls and Quarters in course of 
erection, and I was delighted with them. 
The Hall at Oshogbo was not quite 
ready, but it will be a fine, airy struc- 
ture, well adapted to our purpose, and 
should be opened by the end of April. 

Some progress is being made with 
the Hall at Ilesha, and we have made 
arrangements for hurrying things so 
that the opening may coincide with 
that at Oshogbo. 

The new ‘War Cry’ has been so 
well received that the copies published 
were not sufficient to meet the need. 
At Lagos the Officer sold 140 almost 
immediately, while Ensign Harrison, 
of Ibadan, sent the money for his 
within a week and doubled his order 
for April. 

A young man who was a Government 
clerk has been accepted and appointed 
to assist Ensign Daley at Abeokuta. 
He was one of the early Converts and, 
as a Soldier and Local Officer of Lagos, 


"is held in high esteem. 
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It is a great pleasure to be able to 
report that at present there is no 
sickness among our Officers. They are 
in good health and spirits. 


LEGACIES 


Friends are earnestly asked to remember the great and growing needs of The 
Salvation Army’s Work in connexion with the preparation of their Wills, and to 
assist the Work by a Legacy if that be possible. > ; 


All kinds of property, without exception, can be legally bequeathed 
for charitable purposes, and the following form of legacy is recommended. 
Where a legacy does not consist of a certain amount of money, care 
should be taken to identify clearly the property, or shares, or stock 
(or whatever it may be) intended to be bequeathed. 


‘IT GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO WILLIAM BRAMWELL 
BOOTH, or other The General for the time being of THE SALVATION 
| (or) my TWO freehold houses known as NOS... ee ee ee e ee 
BM Die COUNLY Of ia eX ase Ges als alse eases (OT) 0) SE E NE 
Ordinary Stock of the London and North-Western: Railway Company (or) 
MY SHAVES I.ni EET Limited (or as the case may be), 
free of Legacy Duty, to be used or applied by him fort the general religious 
purposes of THE SALVATION ARMY. And I direct the said last-named 
Legacy to be patid within twelve months after my decease.’ 

* When the Legacy is to help the work of The Salvation Army’s Social Work 
(The ‘ Darkest England ' Scheme) add at * ‘and Director of The Darkest England 


Social Scheme,’ and at t substitute the words ‘ the general purposes of The Darkest 
England Social Scheme ’ for “ the general religious purposes of The Salvation Army.’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR EXECUTION OF WILL 


‘The Will must be executed by the Testator in the presence of two 
Witnesses, who must sign their names, addressés, and occupations at 
the end of the Will. The best method to adopt, for a Testator to be 
quite sure that his Will is executed properly, is for him to take the Will 
and his two witnesses into a room, and tell the witnesses that he wishes 
them to attest his Will; all three must sign in the room, and nobdédy 
must leave until they have all signed. 


GENERAL BooTH will always be pleased to procure further advice 
for' any friends desiring to benefit the funds of The-Salvation Army, or 
of The Darkest England Scheme (The Salvation Army’s Social Work), 
by Will or otherwise, and will treat any communications made to him 
on the subject as strictly private and confidential. 


Letters dealing with the matter should be marked private, and 
addressed— 
GENERAL. BOOTH, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


f 
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A CORPS UNKNOWN 


The Grand Thing that came about through an Open-Air 
Service—and a Bible 


ERE is the simple and wonder- 
ful little story of how a South 
American Army Corps sprang 
into being unbeknown to the 

Divisional Officer. 

Seated in his office in Rosario, Staff- 
Captain (now Major) Lindvall heard a 
_knock and called, in Spanish: ‘ Enter.’ 
Thereupon a man of about thirty-five 
burst in, very excited and eager, and 
said he had 
come to ask 
advice as to 
how he could 
get police 
permission 
to hold 
Open-Air 
Services at 
Alcorta, a 
place some 
twenty - five 
miles dis- 





and at nine o’clock on Sunday morning 
he strayed out into the public square, 
drawn by the sound of music and 
singing. What he heard and saw was 
stamped on his mind and heart, though 
at the moment he did not realize it. 
Next day a Colporteur visited the 
fonda and offered Spadani a Bible. On 
being refused he asked permission to 
read something aloud and Spadani 
listened en- 
tranced to 
the story of 
Jesus heal- 
ing people’s 
diseases and 
forgiving 
their sins. 
Then he 
willingly 
bought the 
Book, and at 
once decided 


tant. that ie 

‘Who are would not go 
you?’ he to a doctor. 
was asked. He told the 

‘ My name BGY cee . Colporteur 
is Spadani, SOME OF THE COLONISTS AT ALCORTA NEAR ROSARIO about The 
and I am WELCOMING THE FIRST ARRIVALS Army Open- 


from The Salvation Army Corps at 
Alcorta ! ’ 

‘But I do not understand. I am 
‘the Divisional Commander here, and 
we have no work in Alcorta,’ said the 
puzzled Officer. 

‘Oh, yes, we have The Salvation 
Army,’ came the emphatic reply. 

‘Well, do please explain to me how 
this has come about,’ the interested 
Staff-Captain urged. 

So he learned the facts. Six months 
earlier this man, a small farmer, work- 
ing on a colony where some 500 people 
were scattered over four or five miles, 
had come into Rosario to see a doctor. 
Arriving on Saturday night, he put 
up at a small fonda (boarding-house) 


Air, and was assured that this Bible 
contained the same gospel the Salva- 
tionists preached. 

Spadani believed and was converted, 
and from that time reckoned himself a 
Salvationist. Reared in the Catholic 
doctrine, he had always been a steady 
man, but never had a vital religion 
until now. 

He no longer felt ill or in need of a 
doctor. All he wanted was to read more 
of this wonderful Book and make its 
treasures known to others. He returned 
to his colony and began by reading the 
Bible to his mother, sisters, and 
brothers, and his three children (he 
was 4 widower). Then he invited some 
of his friends from the other mud huts, 
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and presently it became necessary to 
have a proper meeting-place. 
* So the walls of a hut were white- 
washed, some adornments were put up, 
texts were hung, boards on boxes pro- 
vided seats, a few chairs were brought, 
and a table with a white cloth, on which 
the precious Bible was laid, and then 
this primitive temple accommodating 
twenty-five to thirty’ people, was 
solemnly dedicated to God, as the 
first Salvation Army Hall in Alcorta. 

Included in the mental photograph 
which Spadani had carried back with 
him was The Army Flag. As nearly 
as possible, this was copied, and on a 
square of crimson silk, the letters 
‘ Ejercito de Salvacion’? were carefully 
sewn, the banner mounted on a pole, 
and with this at their head, the little 
band of enthusiasts went to the 
railway station, five miles from the 
Colony, to hold Open-Air Services. 

No opposition 
was offered, for 
they were known 
and respected here. 
Eager to reach 
more people they 
presently pene- 
trated farther 
afield, to a station 
several miles along 
the line, and here 
they were seen by 
priests who warned 
the head of police 
that -these were 
dangerous people, 
the red flag sug- 
gesting Anarchism. 
The three leaders 
were accordingly 
imprisoned, but 
soon released with 
strict injunctions to 
preach no more after this fashion. It 
was then that Spadani journeyed to 
Rosario to consult the Staff-Captain, 
who thus gained his first knowledge of 
the opening. 

‘I will come over for the week-end,’ 
he decided, and Spadani, highly de- 


lighted, returned to prepare for his 
very first ‘ Special’ ! 3 

On arriving at Alcorta Station the 
Staff-Captain was met by a deputation 
of five’or six men Converts, three of 
them on horse-back. A _ two-horse 
chariot (Una Volanta) conveyed him 
and the others to the Colony, where a 
great reception and a special feast 
waited. 

As they sat down—a party of some 
twenty’ Converts—to the feast, the 
Staff-Captain noticed a large bottle of 
wine right in front of him. `‘ Help 
yourself, sir,’ said Brother Spadani, the 
host. 

Rising to his feet the Staff-Captain 
said: ‘I think I must take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining to you that The 
Salvation Army does not believe in 
using any kind of alcoholic drink as a 
beverage ! ’ 

‘That is what I have told you,’ 





EXPLAINING THAT THE ARMY IS OPPOSED TO THE USE OF ` í 
ALCOHOLIC DRINK 


chimed in Spadani. Obviously they 
had discussed the matter, and waited 
the Staff-Captain’s decision. Opening 
the one and only Bible, the Staff- 
Captain read aloud the verses begin- 
ning: ‘Look not on the wine when 
(Continued on page 114) 
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JAPAN’S FARTHEST NORTH 


A Spontaneous Salvation Awakening 


The Army’s Field Secretary for 
Japan, recently took one of the 
most interesting trips of his life, 
visiting the far north of the territory. 
Thirty years ago the greater part 
of the country through which he 


| IEUT.- COLONEL BEAUMONT, 


- journeyed was virgin forest, but it 
_ is now under cultivation. 


The winters 
are severe, there is deep snow, but a 
hardy type of people is being raised. 
Everywhere he received expressions 
of appreciation as to the influence and 
work of The Army, which is the very 
life of these scattered communities. 
Fifty per cent of the men Salvationists 
are in uniform, and opportunities for 
development are great. Our Officers 
are adapting themselves well to the 
peculiar conditions. 

The work in Hokkaido was com- 
menced by Local Officers, who started 
Societies at Hakodate and Engaru, 
and from this small beginning six 
Corps and six Societies have developed, 
most of which have their own Halls 
and others hope soon to get the same. 


PATIENTS ENJOYING A SUN-BATH AT THE ARMY’S SANATORIUM 
FOR CONSUMPTIVES, TOKIO 
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Here are a few points from the long 
letter describing the journey : 

At Koriyama there were twenty 
Soldiers and sixty children at the sta- 
tion, ready for a march to the Hall 
where a children’s Meeting was con- 
ducted. Later there were thirty 
Soldiers in the Open-Air, after which 
the meeting-place was packed and 
twelve Converts secured. 

On the Pier at Hakodate, in the north 
island of Japan, ten comrades awaited 
the visitors, and fifty were present 
at the Soldiers’ Meeting. The Colonel 
enrolled twelve Soldiers and Recruits, 
commissioned several Local Officers, 
and inspected a building. 

After ten hours by train, the north- 


_ ward journey was broken at Sapporo, 





where a short Meeting was held with 
the Soldiers. At Pombetsu the head- 
man, chief of police, and all the in- 
fluential people welcomed the party 
at the station and attended the Meet- 
ing, which was held in an hotel to 
discuss a building scheme. 

At Obihiro, where an Outpost is 
waiting to be made 
into a Corps, the 
Methodist Church 
was packed, much 
interest was ex- 
pressed in Army 
work, and a general 
desire shown for us 
to commence opera- 
tions. 

At another Society 
(Kami-I[kutawara) 
visited a theatre was 
taken and crowded. 
It was the first big 
Army Meeting con- 
ducted in the 
locality. The Society 
is quite a distance 
from the town, in 
the midst of a farm- 
ing population, so 
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the Meeting was a great venture. There 
was some disturbance by Buddhists, 
but this eventually subsided and two 
Converts were won. The Army Hall 
in this place was built by local com- 
rades, the Sergeant-Major being a 
farmer. 

There were thirty Seniors at the 
station at Engaru, and also a crowd 
of Juniors. After the march to the 
Hall with a flag, drums, two cornets, 
and a clarinet, the Colonel gave a 
short talk to the young folks, and 
held a Soldiers’ Meeting. Then an 
evening service was held in 
the Church. The soul-saving 
work at Engaru is mostly 
done in Cottage Meetings, 
the district being a farming 
centre. 

The first man to settle in 
what is now Engaru was 
the pioneer of Salvation 
Army work there, and he is 
now the Sergeant-Major of 
the Corps. The Sabbath is 
observed by the people, 
who, in many cases, travel 
from three to six miles on 
Sunday mornings. It was 
quite interesting to see four 
or five horses tied up out- 
side the building while the 
Meeting was in progress. 

The first Candidate 
has offered, and there 
are others who hope to 
become Officers. 

Setose is a Society 
three hours’ ride on 
horseback from En- 
garu, the greater part 
of the distance being 
through virgin forest. 
The Colonel had not 
‘been on a horse since 
he was at school, so 
the rough journey was 
trying as well as in- 
teresting. The horse 
was, however, very 
sure-footed and 
stepped over the 
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timber and jumped the gullies with 
ease. 

On this journey the party crossed © 
the Salvation Bridge, which was built 
by local comrades to make it easy 
for them to visit the Corps. It is 
220 feet long, and the Government 

is now taking it 
over with the in- 
: tention of rebuild- 
ingit. It willstill be 
called ‘The Salva- 
tion Bridge.’ 





























PORTION OF THE ARMY HALL BUILT AT SETOSE SOCIETY (OUTPOST), 
HOKKAIDO, JAPAN, BY THE LOCAL SALVATIONISTS 
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Immediately the visitors crossed this 
bridge they saw the Setose comrades 
coming to meet them with flag and 
welcome banner. At the Soldiers’ 
Meeting eighteen were present, all 
being farming people. After lunch 
there was another one and a half hours’ 
ride. to inspect the Mauraseppu Farm, 
recently acquired. This is- partly 
cultivated, but there is still a large 
tract to be dealt with. 

Returning to Setose, another one 
and a half hours’ ride brought the 
party to the Setose Farm, which is a 
great tract of country. Five families 
are settled there (three of them being 
Salvationists) and there will be accom- 
modation for many more. The greater 
part of the land is still virgin forest, 
and it was interesting to see on the 
entrance posts, in Japanese, ‘ THE 
FARM OF THE JURIDICAL FOUNDATION 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY.’ 

At this place marks of the claws of 
bears, which had climbed to get pine 
cones, were seen on the trees; there 
was also a forked tree where some 
bears had made their home. One of 
the comrades had himself killed nine 
bears during three years. Some ancient 
flint spear-heads were found, such as 
were used by the Ainu when hunting. 
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At Ikeda station the Colonel was 
privileged to have a short conversa- 
tion with the present Prince Ito, who 
made kindly inquiries about Army 
work in the Hokkaido. Then came the 
visit to Komukai, another Society. 
The Sergeant-Major has been“ there 
five years, and for three years Meetings 
have been held in his farm-house and 
others. There are now ten Soldiers 
and Recruits; a building scheme is 
in hand, and a piece of ground has been 
cleared in the forest with a portion 
set apart for Army purposes. 

At Chikabumi, an Ainu village, where 
there are sixty families, twelve adults 
and about forty children attended the 
Meeting, including the chief man, the 
teacher of agriculture, and the school- 
master ! 

Their faces have a strong Hebrew 
cast, and Colonel Beaumont advances 
the theory that these Ainu (the 
aboriginal natives of Japan) migrated 
from Mesopotamia, via Manchuria,® to 
Saghalien, and thence to Japan. The 
primitive man was a hunter, and fol- 
lowed the game to the sea, and the 
Ainu retain their primitive instincts. 
It is difficult for them to settle down to 
agricultural pursuits. They are anin- 
teresting people, but rapidly dying out. 
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‘NOW I WANT TO SERVE HIM! 


The Story of a Blind Girl. 


Translated from the Spanish 


by Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Bonnett 


HE work of The Salvation Army 

is full of romance. Every hour 

some Salvationist in some part 

of the world is doing work 
which, if described, would delight the 
reader. Here is a glimpse of Army 
“work in South America—just the story 
of how one despairing soul 
found gladness. 

It was a suffocatingly hot 
summer day. Burning rays 
fell perpendicularly on the 
thirsty fields; not a bird 
could be seen in the immen- 
sity of the heavens. On the 
far horizon trees could be 
discerned that seemed to 
hem with emerald the Ar- 
gentine sky. The small town, 
with its mud-houses and 
crude architecture, was al- 
most deserted, it being the 
hour when most of its pacific SER 
inhabitants were taking their |i 
mid-day siesta. a 

At the railway _ station, 
however, a large number of 
people, especially young men 
and women, had gathered to 
watch a train come in, this 
_ being an event of interest in 
the little place. Two Salvation Army 
women Officers alighted from the train. 
Neither of them knew a soul in the 
locality, and having left their Corps 
very early that morning they were 
weary, so, taking their bag and bundle 
of ‘ War Crys,’ they started up the first 
street in search of lodgings, and soon 
found an inn where they could wash 
and have a little rest. 

The Ensign was a daughter of the 
Spanish Peninsula, enthusiastic and 
self-denying ; full of love for souls 
and burning desire to carry to others 
the message of Salvation which had 
changed her own life. Her Lieutenant 


THAT 





AT FIRST IT SEEMED 


THE BLACK 
GLASSES WERE DOLE- 
FUL WINDOWS TRANS- 
MITTING THE MELAN- 
CHOLY OF HER SOUL 


was of the same nationality and, 
although less experienced, in no wise 
behind in loyalty or love. 

They had come to this town with 
the intention of selling some “War 
Crys’ and if possible collecting funds 


towards the maintenance of the Corps — 


under their command. 

During their visits they 
came on a converted family 
who invited them to hold a 
Meeting in their house on the 
following evening. Gladly 
they agreed, and the large 
room proved too small to 
hold the congregation that, 
attracted chiefly by curiosity, 
came to see and hear these 
sisters with strange bonnets, 
plain uniforms, and S’s on 
their collars. 

The wonderful little Meet- 
Ø ing was nearing its close. At 
the back of the room was an 
old man with white hair, who 
tried to hide the emotion 
caused by the songs and ex- 
hortations of these two un- 
known women. Never in his 
life had he heard any one 
speak of God and Jesus 
Christ in such a real manner; it seemed 
to him as though he heard the voice of 
his Heavenly Father saying: ‘Son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee, go in peace and 
sin no more.’ 

On the other side a young woman, 
whose eyes were covered by black 
spectacles, listened attentively to each 
word spoken by the Salvationists. At 
first it seemed as though the black 
glasses were doleful windows which 
transmitted the melancholy of her soul. | 
But as the Meeting went on her ex- 
pression changed. Hope sprang in her 
heart. The first rays of the Sun of Right- 
eousness were reflected on her face. 





‘NOW I WANT TO SERVE HIM!’ 


Following The Salvation Army cus- 
tom, the Ensign said: 

‘ Before closing this Meeting we are 
going to give an opportunity to those 
who repent of sin and desire to serve 
God to come forward and kneel at 
what we call the penitent-form.’ 

Profound and solemn silence fol- 
lowed. By and by the Lieutenant 
prayed, and then the Ensign sang 
softly the chorus : 

O Jesus, my Saviour, will welcome sin- 
ners home, 
Sinner, don’t delay. 

This was the first time in the history 
of the town that such a scene had been 
witnessed. Men and women, young 
and old, went forward to the penitent- 
form and asked God’s forgiveness. The 
Lieutenant prayed again that He 
would accept these souls. ‘Thou 
knowest that it is the first time they 
have heard the Gospel of love and Sal- 
vation, but Thou canst save them. 
Oh give them Thy Holy Spirit, which 
will enlighten them and teach them 
all things. Wash them in the precious 
Blood of Jesus who died to save them 
and in whose name we ask it. Amen! ’ 

x * x 

The following night the Ensign met 
her new Converts to explain more fúlly 
what the step they had taken meant. 
‘To-morrow we must leave,’ she said. 
‘We would have liked to stay longer 
here, but we promise you we shall 
come again. Meanwhile it is necessary 
that each of you determines to be 
faithful to God and The Salvation 
Army and to the vows you have made. 
We shall send you ‘ The War Cry,’ and 


you can meet here at least on Sundays, 


and if you cannot do anything else 
you must read the Bible and pray 
together.’ 

After more counsel and a short 
exhortation from the Lieutenant the 
Ensign said: ‘Now I would like to 
hear some of your testimonies. Tell 
us what you have experienced in your 
soul since the moment you decided to 
serve God and abandon the world and 
sin.’ 
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There was a long pause. The Lieu- 
tenant sang a verse to inspire couragé. 
But it was not easy for people who had 
never heard any one testify, though 
their hearts were full and they were 
longing to speak. 

At last the young woman with black 
spectacles, who had been one of the 
first to kneel at the penitent-form, 
stood up and, taking off her glasses, 
began : 

‘ As you see, I am blind. My history 
is known to many in this town, but as 
a testimony of what God has done for 
me, and as a proof that last night I 
commenced a new life, I wish to repeat 
it before these good sisters. Although 
I cannot see them, I know that they 
have pleasant faces, because J discern 
it by their voices. 

‘I am twenty years old. Four years 
ago, that is, when I was sixteen, I had 
a fiancé whom I passionately loved. 
I thought I had found in him the best 
man in the world, I trusted all my 
future happiness to him. We were 
engaged, and I never was prouder and 
happier than when with him. Not a 
cloud obscured the sky of my life; I 
believed that true happiness could be 
tasted in this world. How mistaken I 
was ! ; 
‘One morning I woke up to learn 
that my hopes were shattered for ever. 
That man on whom I had counted was 
never to be my husband. He had for- 
saken me. In my indiscribable despair 
I thought of running far far away. But 
where could I go and not feel the 
pain of the wound which had been 
made in my heart? All that day I 
suffered terrible agony; at night I 
could not sleep. After a week of 
despair I was almost insane. I wanted 
to take poison but could not get it. 
At last, one night, when my father 
came home from the farm, I saw him 
put his revolver in the table drawer. 
Thereupon began a great fight in me. 
I was disgusted with life and my heart 
was dead. Not a spark of hope re- 
mained. When everybody was asleep 
I rose from my bed, took my father’s 
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loaded revolver and going to my room, 
fired a shot by which I hoped to put 
an end to all my troubles. But—alas! 

‘T understand now why God did not 
allow me to take my life; if I had 
succeeded I would have been eternally 
lost. . . . The bullet which I intended 
to go through my brain only went 
through my eyes and, as you see, left 
me blind... .’ 

Big tears ran down the pale cheeks 
vf the unhappy young woman. She 
hesitated a moment, striving to hide 
the emotion of her soul and to find 
words with which to express the feelings 
of her, lacerated heart. 

‘They lifted me from the floor, 
thinking I was dead, but the good 
care of my parents and the doctors 
saved my life. During the four years 
since then I have not known happiness. 
All has been to me a long black night 
until yesterday, when I heard from the 


‘NOW I WANT TO SERVE HIM!’ 
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lips of these sisters that God will 
forgive my great sin and give me 
happiness in Heaven with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I have accepted His 
gift, and from now I want to serve 
Him and be a Soldier of The Salvation 
Army, although I don’t know whether 
they will be willing to receive as a 
Soldier a poor blind girl like myself.’ 


x * * 


When she had finished speaking 
there were very few dry eyes. Others 
testified also, but the testimony of the 
blind girl made an unforgettable im- 
pression. 

The Officers have visited that town 
many times since. They soon enrolled 
the blind girl as a Soldier, and to-day 
she wears The Salvation Army uniform, 
and nothing gives her greater pleasure 
than to explain the meaning of the 
S’s on her collar. 








A CORPS UNKNOWN 


(Continued from page 108) 


it is red in the cup . . . at the last it 
biteth like an adder, and stingeth like 
a serpent.’ i 

That settled it. The wine was 
removed, and the meal went forward 
happily. Song and prayer followed, 
and maté, the herbal beverage answer- 
ing to our tea, was afterwards served. 

About thirty people crowded into 
the hut for the evening Meeting, in 
which the Staff-Captain further ex- 
plained The Army’s principles and 
methods. Next day, Sunday, the 
children’s work was launched, an 
afternoon Open-Air Service was held 
at the railway station, and in the 
evening Meeting some fifteen responded 
to a call for consecration to whole- 
hearted Salvation service. 

Articles of War were given out, to 
be signed and posted to Rosario. In 


South America the rule is that a 
Convert must be tested for a month 
before becoming a Recruit, and for 
three months before being sworn-in 
as a Soldier and putting on uniform. 

Alcorta was attached as an Outpost 
to Rosario, whence an Officer went 
over weekly for a time. Then Spadani 
was commissioned as an Envoy, and 
placed in charge, under the guidance 
of Rosario II Corps. 

In less than three years the Staff- 
Captain farewelled, but during the 
succeeding period he has heard at 
intervals that the good work is going 
on. The first four to volunteer for 
Officership were Converts from that 
little company who welcomed the 
Staff-Captain when he made the ac- 
quaintance of this interesting Outpost 
of our blessed Salvation Army Empire. 
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A SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE 


Is reminded after years of Indian Service of how she 
Saved a Life and Won a Soul 


‘ HERE was a little story I was 
going to tell them, only they 
made such a noise, I couldn’t,’ 
remarked Adjutant Khushi 
(she is best known by her Indian name, 
Khushi, but her real Swedish name is 
Olsson), after an ovation such as she 
always received on giving one of her 
famous ‘nightingale’ whistling solos in 
an Officers’ Meeting at Clapton. 

“Tell me the story,’ I coaxed. 

Then it came out, in her picturesque 
English, for she is Swedish-born, and 
had to learn English in order to acquire 
Marathi, when, nine years ago, she 
went to India. 

First she told me how she learned to 
whistle like a nightingale. As a child 


she had passionately loved music and . 


longed for an instrument. But her 
father could not give her one, so she 
learned from the boys in the streets 
how to whistle. Then she would go 
alone into the woods on summer even- 
ings, sit under a tree and listen to the 
birds. 

Soon, with fingers in her mouth, she 
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was imitating their notes, and then it 
became a real conversation. She 
whistled. The bird perched aloft 
replied, and so they went on. 

She was very shy about this unusual 
power, and allowed nobody to hear her 
whistle until one day, an urgent need 
made her fling scruples to the wind 
and exercise her gift. Like David, she 
used it to charm away a gloomy spirit. 

She was at her first Corps, as Lieu- 
tenant, and her Captain was in deep 
trouble. A letter she expected was 
long delayed, and the poor girl could 
not settle to her work, feared she was 


no use, and declared that she must go © 


home. 

Then the Lieutenant cried tenderly : 

‘Don’t do that. Get your guitar, and 
play something and PU whistle !’ 

The Captain tuned up, and when she 
heard that thrilling and wonderful 
warble her heart was cheered and she 
asked for more. Praying hard as she 
whistled, the plucky Lieutenant re- 
solved that she would not let the Captain 
leave her God-given post. 

When the shadows 

T fell again, and the 

Ni Captain cried: Sag 

can’t stand this sus- 

DB pense any longer: if 

nothing comes to-day 

I shall go,’ the Lieu- 

tenant took a plunge 
of faith and said: 

‘ You put the coffee- 
pot on and I'll go to 
the station and fetch 
you the letter you 
want ! Í 

She really marched 
to that station — a 
forty minutes’ tramp 
to and fro— believ- 
ing that the letter 
would be there.’ And 
it was ! 


PBollarn 
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She returned triumphant, and they 
drank their coffee and rejoiced together. 
All went well thenceforward, and the 
Captain remained true to The Army 
and God until her death several years 
later. 

The special story we set out to tell 
concerned that long tramp through 
the snow to the railway station’ to 
fetch letters. 

Adjutant Khushi would have for- 
gotten it, in the interest of later 
events and her 
work in India 
among those win- 
some girlies with 
whom we all fell 
in love during 
their European 
tour. 

But while the 
touring party was 
in Sweden, they 
came to the Corps 
closest to that 
tiny one where 
Adjutant Khushi 
had had her first 
appointment, and of course her old 
Soldiers came over to see her. Among 
them was a fine young man who seized 
her hand in both his and.exclaimed : 

‘Oh, I am pleased to see you again, 
Lieutenant. It was you who rescued 
me from death unto life, eleven years 
ago. 

“Then she remembered. 

It was one Christmas morning, she 
was speeding over the snow, eager to 
get the letters when, in a wayside ditch, 
deep down in the snow, her quick eye 
noticed a black patch. She went to see 
what it was, and found a young man, 


ONE JAPANESE 


About a month later he rejoiced to 
hear that the girl had been freed and 
had returned to her home, the contri- 
buting factor to this being the great 
commotion that had been stirred up 
by his persistence. Moreover, the 
girl’s former proprietor had been 





YOU RESCUED ME ELEVEN YEARS AGO 


A SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE 


twenty-two years of age, whom she 
slightly knew, as he had sometimes 
attended her Meetings. He lay uncon- 
scious, and nearly frozen to death. He 
had been drinking brandy, and had 
sunk into a drunken sleep to. what 
would have been certain death, had 
she not noticed him. 

Dashing off to the nearest cottage 
she borrowed a sled and somehow—she 
hardly knows how—dragged him on to 
it and pulled him over the snow to The 
Army Hall. 

Shouting to her 
Captain to come 
and help, she 
hastily explained 
things. Together 
they bore him into 
the Junior Hall, 
laid him on a 
blanket, built a 
big fire, rubbed 
him till he came 
back to life, and 
then fed him, 
talked to him and 
prayed with him, 
in a way he has never forgotten. 

He had no parents, and earned his 
living at a saw-mill. This adventure 
was the means of wakening his soul 
and he sought Salvation and became a 
fine Salvationist. He is now a Sergeant 
at Upsala Corps, wearing full uniform, 
and has a lovely wife, who joined his 
appeals to the Adjutant to come and 
visit them when she returned to Sweden 
for her furlough. 

The simple summing-up was this: 
‘I had a lot of temptation in that 
small little Corps, but something was 
done by being faithful ! ’ 


Con sue yom 
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obliged to retire from the business. 

But that is not all. The head of 
the licensed guild in Port Arthur also 
went out of business, and the police 
official who had handed the girl back 
to her masters was placed on the retired 
list. 
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BY THE CAMP-FIRE IN MASHONALAND 


Thousands of Salvationists assemble for a Two-Day Congress 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL CLARK, Chief Secretary for Native Work 


T is impossible for me to do justice 
to the events of the two days I 
spent in Mashonaland. The place of 
meeting was in the Reserve where 

- the larger portion of our work is carried 

(See Frontispiece.) 

We arrived on Friday evening, by 
mule-wagon, begrimed with dust and 
burnt by the sun, having come about 
twenty miles over the worst of roads. 
The Cadets and some Local Officers, 
230 in all, met us by the river, a mile 
from this centre, and escorted us to 
our camping-place. There we found 
some hundreds more gathered. March- 
ing and re-marching, with banners 
flying and drums beating, they gave 
us a grand welcome. 

We found they had built rooms for 
us of grass : a dining-room about twenty 
feet by twelve, with two bedrooms 
adjoining, furnished with bedsteads 
made of poles covered with grass ; quite 
comfortable. These were for Major 
and Mrs. Barker and myself ; Captain 
and Mrs. Kirby had a nice little hut 
next door. 

The large School Hall was used for 
the visiting Officers and another big 
grass building was allotted to the 
women, with a smaller one for the 
Cadets. All this preparation had. been 
made by the Salvationists of Mkom- 
bochoto who, in addition, had for a 
fortnight been keeping a number oi 
Salvationists who came up for the 
dates first announced, and lived too 
far away to go home and return again. 

We were tired, hungry, and dusty, 
but the sight of one hundred camp- 
fires around which were gathered 1,000 
Salvationists, collected from the coun- 
try fifty to sixty miles around, was so 
inspiring that we at once sallied forth 
to review our bivouacing Troops. It 
was a wonderful scene, and the pleasure 
of our people to be thus visited, was 
very great. 





After the evening meal, the Troops 
threw off their tiredness and spontane- 
ously formed into ten or twelve com- 
panies, and with drums, tambourines, 
and brass instruments, filled the night- 
air with glad songs of praise, which 
must have been heard miles away. I 
doubt if ever the like has been seen 
or heard in Mashonaland before—a 
thousand Native Salvationists letting 
themselves go, singing and marching 
in a tumult of gladness. 

Before sunrise on Saturday the 
Soldiers from the outside places were 
stirring. With flag and drum, in march 
and song, they greeted the sun’s 
appearing. 

We had a monster Knee-Drill ; over 
1,000 comrades put away weariness 
of their journey, forgot the discomforts 
of a night round camp-fires and, in 
the early hours of Saturday morning, 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. WILSON MTONGO, OF 
KAGONDE 
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sought God. It made a beautiful lit the large stack of wood prepared 
picture, that ring of over a thousand for the camp-fire, and as the blaze 
people, a good number of them in illuminated the surrounding country, 
uniform, with flags flying the 1,500 Salvationists 
and drums beating, and formed a ring round the 
all eager for blessing. fire. Then the Troops 

Detachments from from the surrounding 
other Corps and Outposts Corps, ten to sixty miles 
continued to arrive, until away, came forward in 
by midday the number their various detachments 
had reached 1,500. Our to render their tributes of 
Meeting was held in a song. The City Hall at 
selected place by the Cape Town has not seen 
rocks, and scores of the or heard anything to com- 
men climbed up into what pare with it, and if the 
appeared almost inacces- singing could be repro- 
sible places. We used the duced by gramophone re- 
wagon for a platform. cords, those records would 

Of the fifty drums in be in great demand. 
action, two only were of As the Meeting pro- 
European make, the ceeded more of our people 
others—which were from farms in the sur- 
photographed—were curi- rounding country swelled 
ously and wonderfully the ranks. When we 
constructed. One Corps broke up the crowd 
had thirteen home-made 
tambourines. The makers 
are to be congratulated 
on their skill. 

Saturday night’s event 
was a Camp-Fire Demon- —— 
stration. Darkness had fallen and the formed into detachments and with joy 
Troops were marching and singing over went marching about until after mid- 
the plain when the Native Secretary night. Then, tired out with their songs 





AN OLD ZULU, SAID TO BE 

QO YEARS OLD; A SOLDIER 

OF THE LEWIS SETTLE- 
MENT CORPS 
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BY THE CAMP-FIRE 


of gladness, they sank to rest by the 
fires that encircled the plain. 

Sunday was a wonderful day. Boys 
working on the farms arrived late on 
Saturday night or early Sunday morn- 
ing. In place of one Knee-Drill we had 
three Meetings. The women were under 
the leadership of Mrs. Major Barker, 
with 500 present. A Meeting for men 
and boys, with 500 in attendance, was 
taken by myself, and nearly 150 came 
forward for cleansing. Captain Kirby 
had a good time with over 300 Young 
People. 

Just before the hour for our principal 
Meeting, the Native Commissioner for 
the district came in a motor-car with 
his wife and reviewed the Troops as 
they marched past. We were proud 
that The Army was so honoured. 

We then went to our Temple in the 
rocks. I wish I could describe the 
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sight! Two thousand people were 
gathered in that clearing ; some were 
seated on the high rocks above us 
and all the surrounding lower rocks 
were also occupied. A wagon drawn 
up in front formed our platform, with 
the motor-car at its side. 

The Native Commissioner took his 
place on the platform and spoke of the 
pleasure it gave him and the Govern- 
ment to see The Army doing such a 
work among the Native people. I 
responded, and then we had our 
Salvation Meeting; a beautiful time. 

We next took our visitors to lunch, 
after which they left. We returned 
to a still larger crowd of people for 
the commissioning and appointing of 
the Cadets. 

A camp-fire Meeting brought the 
day's labours to a close. Two hundred 
and more had sought mercy. 





Fighting Pestilence and Vice 
(Continued from page 68) 


take measures against snakes—enor- 
mous brutes that come and gobble 
up one’s poultry. It is the more 
necessary to kill snakes because the 
Chinese, owing to a reli- 
gious superstition, always 
refrain from doing so. 
But the Ensign’s principal , 
objection is to the innumer- 
able rats, which are to be 
found in the roof, behind 
the walls, and under 


the floors. 

through. 
But for all the tribulations and har- 

rowing experiences there is an ample 
compensation. The Message is a 
rapid worker of miracles in China. 
On some occasions, the Ensign says, 
Converts have come forward in 
such large numbers that no record 
of their names could be taken. She 
is longing to return to her beloved 
Chinese. 


They constantly get 
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WILL YOU HELP THE ARMY? 





The world-wide operations of this unresting Organization 


— are entirely dependent upon voluntary donations — 





Not less than £190,000 is re 
for The Army’s Missionary Work alone 





upon a reduced Budget, which will restrict 
the work in many spheres 


Will you study 


the hilun 


items of expenditure for 


quired this year 


f 


the 


current year, and HELP AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN? 


For the general Oversight, Inspection, and 
Direction of the Foreign Work; Special 
Tours and Changes of Territorial Leaders ; - 
Travelling Expenses, Medical Srorang t for 
certain Missionary Officers, etc. ‘ 


For the Maintenance of the Work in India and 
Ceylon a > 


For Assistance of Schools in Newfoundland, 
with Grants in aid of the Work and Assist- 
ance towards the provision of additional 
Halls for Young Peopie, etc. d ba 


For the Maintenance of the Work in East 
Africa (Kenya) ; 


For the Maintenance of Native Workin South 
Africa ya “a A aA ak 


For the Maintenance of the Work in West 
Africa (Nigeria) 


For the Maintenance of Special Work in South 
America; the provision of Literature ; 
the T raining of Officers, anda Contribution 
in Assistance towards the securing of ad- 
ditional Properties .. hs a À 


For the Maintenance of the Work in the West 
Indies, with Assistance towards the 
Training of Officers, the Eremon of Re- 
inforcements : 


For the Work in Brazil 


For the Maintenance of Work in China, sup- 
plying Reinforcements, ae Social 
Work, and providing Halls 


For the provision of Reinforcements for Dutch 
East Indies; Assistance towards special 
features—I sper Work, and the provision 

of Scriptures in the Vernacular; with the 
Maintenance and Dev lopment of the 
Work in Celebes . i G : 


For the Assisted Maintenance of Work in 
Japan, Furloughs of European Officers, 
and Assistance with other ria ee pto 
vision 


For the Maintenance and Pevekipnent of 
Work in Korea ‘ > 


£33,000 


£70,009 


£500 


£1,200 


£8,000 


£2,500 


£2,000 


£5,000 


£2,000 


£28,000 


£2,800 


£8,000 


£6,700 
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For Assistance towards Young People’s Work in 
Belgium, with Special Campaigns, and in 
Grants in aid of new eae and the 
‘Lraining of Officers. ‘ a > 


For granting Aid to the Work amongst the 
eaf and Dumb and Village Work in 
Denmark ; for Literature and Work in 
Iceland - ae ng 2i e 


For assisting Young People’s Work in Finland, 
and aiding Special ia on behalf of the 
Deaf and Dumb 


For the Maintenance of Work in France, with 
Special Openings, Literature, and Assist- 
ance towards the provision of additional 
Properties of the Young People .. 


For Special Grants towards the Work in 
Germany, with Assistance to the Train- 
ing of Officers and the provision of addi- 
tional Properties aii Ki 


For Work amongst scattered ee in 
Holland wt 


For aad a of Assistance towards the Work 
taly, Assistance in the Training of 
Officers and providing a Home of Rest . 


For Assistance towards Young People’s Work 
in Norway, with Aid to the Deaf and 
Dumb Work 


For Maintenance of the Work in use 
Slovakia .. A 


For meeting contingencies arising out of the 
Work in Russia, with funds advanced to 
Officers for special emergencies—Assist- 
ance for Refugees in Finland, etc. 


For Special Work in Sweden, Aid for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and Work amongst the Lapps 


For Special Work in Switzerland 


For the part cost of the Training of Officers, 
Cadets, and Reinforcements for Mis- 
sionary Territories, in the ea iit 
Training Garrison, London A 


For the Maintenance of the Hostel for Children 
of Missionary Officers in Oriental coun- 
tries and for the pees Hostel in 
London 55 


£1,300 


£350 


£1,200 


£3,400 


£3,000 
£50 
£3,500 
£100 


£1,000 


£1,000 
£85 
£250 


£10,000 


£5,000 
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Soldiers of our God! 


This rousing Anny battle hymn has been sung by Salvatioulsts 
on a thousand fields. Written by an Army Officer who was 
formerly a drunkard, but who is now in Heaven, it isa song 
with a stirring history, and should prove a call to every man 
and woman tọ be up and doing. i 


SOLDIERS of our God, arise! 
The day is drawing nearer ; 
Shake the slumber from your eyes, 
. The light is growing clearer. 
Sit no longer idly by, 
While the heedless millions die, 
Lift the Blood-stained banner high, 
And take the field for Jesus. 


See the brazen hosts of Hell, 

Art and power employing; ` 
More than human tongue can tell, 
Blood-bought souls destroying. 

Hark! from ruin’s ghastly road, 
Victims groan beneath their load, 
Forward, O ye sons of God, 
And dare or die for Jesus. 


Warriors of the bleeding Lamb, 
Army of Salvation, 

Spread the fame of Gilead’s balm, 
Conquer every nation. | 

Raise the glorious standard higher, 

Strike for victory—never tire, 

Forward march with Blood and Fire, 

And win the world for Jesus. 
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THE CATASTROPHE IN JAPAN 


AN APPEAL FROM 


N unparalleled calamity 
A has overtaken the work 
of The Army in one of 

its most promising Missionary 
Fields. <A large part of Japan 
has been devastated by Earth- 
-~ quake, Flood, and Fire. Tokio 
(the chief city), Yokohama, and 
towns of smaller but still of 
great importance are completely 
_ destroyed. Many thousands of 
- lives“nave been lost. Multitudes 
of industrious and law-abiding 
citizens are homeless, many of 
them without any prospect of 
recovering a position in life. 
Neither food nor clothing can be 


obtained, and the scene pre- 


sented. to a dumbfounded world 
is probably unprecedented in 
tha history of mankind. 

The Army, in common with 


THE GENERAL 


other religious associations, has 
suffered a great blow. Some 
noble and devoted Officers have 
perished, also many of our Sol- 
diers. Our Headquarters, and 
I fear the Hospital and other In- 
stitutions, many of our Officers’ 
houses, many, probably . most, 
of the Soldiers’ homes, are gone. 
They have been thrown down 
into ruin by the earthquake, or 
reduced to ashes by the fire 
which followed in its train. The 
larger part of the results of the 
patient toil and of the generous 
help of the past twenty years 
have all vanished in a day. 

In the presence of this dread- 
ful emergency what shall we 
do? We must go forward. We 
must turn with more determina- 
tion and faith than ever to God 


I24 


for that great and wonderful 
Nation and we must put our 
hands to the"plough. | 
Already I have received some 
offers from Officers who are 


ready to take the places of those 


who have been snatched from 


us. We shall find the men and 
women. Thank God, The Army 


has always been able to raise up 
messengers of the Cross who 


feared no danger. 


We shall need money. The 
immediate claim, is, of course, 
for relief for the distressed and 
suffering people : 

Food and Clothing for the 
Starving. 

Temporary Housing for the 
Homeless. 

Care of the Orphaned Chil- 
dren—always an important 
consideration in such calami- 
ties, 

Helping the Soldiers in their 
homes, and providing the Off- 
cers with what is necessary to 
restart the operations so sud- 

- denly arrested. © 

Restoration of Destroyed 
Buildings. 

And other.almost innumer- 
able needs. 
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THE CATASTROPHE IN JAPAN 


Notwithstanding the provi-. 
sion being made by the Govern- 
ment of Japan, we should need 
immediately two million pounds 
sterling. Our friends can rest - 
assured we should guard care- 
fully against overlapping in the 
relief afforded. While I should 
propose to give those who are 
under our own Flag the first ` 
claim upon such relief I should. 
wish to extend it to others under . 
their influence. . 


The figure named may, I 
know, appear large. The nations 
are disturbed by many conflict- 
ing cares and sorrows, yet I do 
not hesitate in the presence of 
this dreadful calamity to present 
my claim to the world. 


The future of Japan is not a 
matter which concerns merely 
the Eastern Nations, nor a mat- 
ter of interest merely to the 
Western Peoples. It is a matter 
which concerns and must con- 
cern the whole world. 


No opportunity has ever oc- 
curred for bringing home to her 
people the influences of a Chris- 
tian charity such as this one. 
That opportunity concerns us 
every one. Let us use it! Large 
or small sums will be gratefully 
received. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to BRAMWELL BOOTH, er 
crossed ‘Bank of England, Law Courts Branch,’ and sent to Mrs. BOOTH 
AO Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A Record of Fearless Work for 


T once The Army’s oldest and 
largest field of Missionary la- 
bour, India makes a powerful 
appeal to mind and heart. Its 

hundreds of millions of people, almost 
all of whom, educated and unedu- 
cated, at least know something of 
the religious spirit, constitute a call 
to which it is wrong to turn a deaf ear. 
In answer to that call our comrades of 
the various Territories go forth minis- 
tering in many ways to the needs of 
the people, but primarily and notably 
_ to their spiritual needs, 
Í and that, too, oftentimes 
| in face of superstition 
‘|4 and idolatry, over which 
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Christ amongst the Fiery Bhatus 


twin evils, through the grace and power 
of God, they so often prevail; and few 
joys are equal to them than that when, 
at the unanimous call of a community 
to whom they have preached Jesus, 
they enter a village to destroy the idol 
temple, and the very idol itself. Some- 
times, however, the temple is converted 
into a Salvation Army Meeting-place. 
It is always a pleasure to obtain 
first-hand information concerning the 
work of any of the five Indian Terri- 
tories, and because the work in the 
Northern Territory is so distinctive 
and bristles with its own problems, we 
are particularly glad to have some 
word from Lieut.-Commissioner Hira 





\ 
SOME MEMBERS OF A PUNJABI-SANSIAH TRIBE LISTENING TO A SALVATION TALK FROM LIEUT.- 
COMMISSIONER HIRA SINGH (HOE), WHO IS SEEN STANDING NEAREST THE ARMY FLAG ; 
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Singh (Hoe), who has so long been 
labouring for God and The Army in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
which comprise the Northern Territory, 
where the languages used include Hin- 
dustani, Punjabi, and Hindi. 

The Commissioner has served some 
twenty-three years, or thereabouts, in 
the East; the first term was one of 
eighteen years, and now, after a further 
term of half a decade, he, together with 
Amrita Bai (Mrs. Hoe), returns to this 
country. 

The fact that the first period of the 
Commissioner’s career in India was in 
Bombay and the South makes it, as he 
points out, somewhat difficult to speak 
along the line of contrast ; but in passing 
it is worthy of note that recently the 
Commissioner spent his furlough in 
Southern India, where, experienced 
campaigner though he is, he was aston- 
ished at the wonderful progress made 
by The Salvation Army since he was 
stationed there nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. 

But let us make tracks northward to 
the habitat of the camel, 
which may be seen passing 
over the square of The 
Salvation Army Colony at 
Shantinagar, where the 
desert is being made to 
blossom as the rose. Not 
that The Army would take 
full credit for this, though 
it is doing its important 
part, and there is, as the 
Commissioner would point 
out, a spiritual significance 
in the Biblical phrase. 

It is wonderful, he asserts, 
how prolific the none-too- 
suitable soil is being made 
in this great area of India, 
where one of the largest 
irrigation schemes in the 
world may be seen in 
operation. The value to 
the community of such 
enterprises as Shantinagar 
is of an extremely high 
order, and the whole effort 





SNAPSHOT OF A PRISONER 
BEFORE HIS FETTERS 
WERE REMOVED 


in this direction sets the pace for 
similar enterprise and development 
elsewhere. For instance, in Sind, 
hundreds of thousands of acres are 
being reclaimed and cultivated under 
the inspiration of the general develop- 
ment in the North, where Shantinagar 
is just one of a number of undertakings 
working for the public good. 

Altogether, there are sixteen hundred 
souls on The Army’s Colony, where 
there is a well-organized Corps, with 
Day Schools, Companies, Wards, with 
Sergeants and Meetings at each Ward 
centre, and, indeed, with many other 
cheering phases of local effort. 

The establishment in 1916 of Shanti- 
nagar Colony is the fulfilment by the 


General of The Army Founder’s prom- 


ise, made many years ago to the late 
Colonel Yudda Bai, who, realizing the 
poverty and land hunger of the people, 
pleaded with our Leader on their 
behalf; and the work is progressing 


so well that the present Governor of © 


the Punjab (Sir Edward Maclagan) has 
paid tribute to what is being accom- 
plished, and when the 
Commissioner  farewelled 
the Governor sent for 
him and his wife and spoke 
in cordial and appreciative 
terms of the work done by 
The Salvation Army. 

It is interesting to learn 
of another beginning, for 
The Army has acquired 
influence over some 2,000 
acres of land some forty 
miles away from Shanti- 
nagar. This centre is likely 
to develop, and The Army 
can recommend tenants 
who desire to establish 
themselves thereabouts. 

The Army’s work in 
the Punjab is principally 
amongst the low-caste peo- 
ple, who are in the main 


land-ownezs. Though many 
of these people, by reason 


7 


agricultural servants of the „4 


of their lowly concn cenane 


4 
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CRIMINAL TRIBESFOLK OF THE PUNJAB 


Listening to music and singing led by Adjutant Brandt, who is playing a concertina, an instrument in which the 


audience is evidently interested. 


It is in this way that the tribesfolk (especially the children) learn to sing Salvation 


Army Songs 


occupation (many of them being scaven- 
gers), and their absence of education, 
are looked down upon, they are, as 
a rule, well built and well fed. They 
are wheat-eaters, and when won for 
Christ, under the guidance of Army 
Officers, many of them develop a keen 
intelligence and become earnest Salva- 
tionists. 

The Army has some twelve Criminal 
Settlements in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

With deep feeling the Commissioner 
pays tribute to the courage and devo- 
tion of the Officers, who, with pains- 
taking patience and real skill, handle 
the situation, which is sometimes by 
no means uncritical. The fearlessness 
of our consecrated Officers, he affirms, 
is of the V.C. order. These Northern 
Bhatus are fine but desperate fellows, 
and to meet one with his lathi, a 
weighted stick or staff used for attack 
or detence, generally the former, is not 


an enviable experience. Yet it is from 
amongst such as these that The Army 
is winning some of its brightest Con- 
verts. From Moradabad, where Adju- 
tant and Mrs. Sheard are working 
amongst these folk, comes good news, 
says the Commissioner, of the steady, 
quiet, and determined way in which 
the people are coming forward {for 
Salvation. | 
One story the Commissioner related 
was of a Bhatu boy of eleven who came 
and asked to be made a Junior Soldier. 
His act troubled his father, who was of 
the old order. In his genuine distress the 
man brought his boy to the Adjutant. 
‘Sahib, what shall I do?’ said the 
father. ‘My boy asks that he may no 
longer wear his ear-rings, and he asks, 
too, that the charms from his arms and 
his neck may be taken away. He says, 
and I am fearful, Sahib, when he says 
it, that these things, which, as the 
Sahib knoweth, may only be removed 
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at death, are not good for him. I am 
troubled for my son, so I bring him to 
you. What shall I do?’ 

The Adjutant asked the boy why he 
wanted the ear-rings and charms re- 
moved, and he answered stoutly and 
without fear : 

‘I believe in Jesus, and these things 
are no longer good for me.’ 

Then followed explanations and much 
distress on the part of the father, and at 
_ length a grudging neutrality. Then the 
Adjutant, to the father’s no little fear 
and astonishment, took out the ear- 
rings and removed the charms. 

Evidently the boy had some word to 
speak; he was told to proceed. 

‘ I want now to wear the red jacket.’ 

This declaration meant not only a 
total severance from his old ways, but 
a complete identification with The 
Salvation Army. 

‘ The Sahib will say what I must do?’ 
said the father. 

‘Give me the two rupees to buy the 
red jacket, for your son is a believer.’ 

The father, scarce knowing whether 
he did well or ill, fumbled in his gar- 
ments and produced the rupees, and 
the little Bhatu won his fight for 
Jesus ! 

At Rura, in the Northern Province, 
The Army has a School for orphans and 
troublesome boys whose parents are in 
prison. Here Ensign and Mrs. Hughes 
are doing a praiseworthy work. A 
Boys’ Drum-and-Fife Band has been 
started, and an important Poultry 
Farm project has lately been set on 






For the burdened sons of sorrow, 
For the vanquished in the strife, 
Breaks there yet a bright to-morrow ? 
Gleams there promise still in life ? 

Where the souls of men are crying 
For a peace that knows no sighing, 

There is heard a voice replying, 

‘Come unto Me and rest.’ 





COME UNTO ME 





THE PUNJAB 


foot. All the way along the line the 
attitude of the Government is friendly. 


A very cordial letter came to the Com- - 


missioner in the United Provinces from 
the Governor in Council, in which ap- 
preciative words were spoken of The 
Army’s efforts. 

There are many difficulties in the 
way of educational advance, but they 
are difficulties which the years ahead 
will see met and overcome; but in 
spite of the unusual situation there is 
a seeking after God. The light is com- 


-ing. But the problems are many and 


vexing. With Hindus, Sikhs, Moham- 
medans in vast numbers abounding 
everywhere with their conflicting views, 
religious and otherwise, and with the 
great cry for social betterment and the 
hunger for land so much in evidence, 
there are serious questions to answer, 
but amid it all our Officers are going on 
with their God-glorifying work, a work 
which is distinctive, peculiarly that of 
The Salvation Army. 

In conclusion, the Commissioner re- 
ferred to the skill with which the Pan- 
chiayat (Five Wise Men) of the Criminal 
Tribesfolk organize their forays, dispose 
of their loot, and stand by each other 
in the hour of difficulty and danger, and 
argues that once this skill and spirit 
are captured for and consecrated to 
the highest spiritual ends, that the 
way out will be found of many a 
difficulty and numbers of the tribesfolk 
will be won for Christ and set to 


work to win their fellow-countrymen 


to God. 









Oh, my brothers, ye who languish 
"Neath a heavy load of care— 
Ye whose souls are filled with anguish, 
Crushed by torment of despair, 
To the Man of Sorrows stealing, 
All your griefs to Him revealing, 
Bring your wounded hearts for healing, 
Come unto Him and rest. 
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COMMISSIONER T. HENRY HOWARD 


A Personal Note å 


W 


T 


By*CoMMISSIONER KITCHING, Editor-in-Chief 


ELATIVELY speaking, I am 
but a young Salvation Army 
Officer—young in years and 
young in The Army’s service— 

and yet when I come to reckon it up, 
I find that very nearly forty years have 
passed since I acquired a personal ac- 
quaintance with Commissioner Howard. 
Our meeting took place at a Watch- 
Night in Liverpool—it was the going 
out of 1883. At the critical point of 
the gathering the Commissioner (he was 
then Major Howard) turned the oc- 
casion to practical account in his desire 
to get us all to ‘cross the bridge,’ by 
asking us to sing together as an act 
of consecration an adaptation, which 
he had made on the spur of the moment, 
of a well-known chorus: 
Here I give my all to Thee, 
Friends and time and earthly store, 


Soul and body Thine to be— 
All for eighteen eighty-four. 


Then, having claimed and won us on 
that contract for the ensuing year, ' 
proceeded to extend the term for ~ 
we were to give ourselves over + 
not merely ‘for eighteen e 
but “ wholly Thine for eve 

Within a short time 
Howard was bound fo: 
our pathwavs did no’ 


Three years later, as the London 
Commander, Commissioner Howard. 
was closely concerned in the arrange- 
ments for welcoming the Founder 
home upon his return from his first 
Australasian Campaign. The N.H.Q. 
(the ‘ Home Office ’ as we then knew it), 
was then located over Blackfriars. 
Railway Station, and to me, a young 
Adjutant in the Chief’s office, fell the 
duty of many a quick-footed journey 
with urgent letters, and a ‘ Waiting 
for an answer now please. (N.B.— 
There was no ‘ City 9756’ or any other 
Telephone No. at Headquarters then).. 
One of these visits lives in my memory 
to-day, because of an inquiry from the: 
Commissioner as te Bovas going 
to talk about - 
knew I ` 
there } 
mv 
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in catechetical form—partly, I always 
thought, with a view to helping him 
to be faithful in his dealings with those 
to whom his duties carried him. Natur- 
ally, I do not think the Commissioner 
was invariably a brave man when it 
came to standing up to a difficult 
problem, but I do say that he took 
steps to ensure himself against the 
difficulties which he knew he would be 
called upon to face; and that by 
prayer and determination he was often 
able metaphorically to close his fist 
and plant his foot so as to be able to 
strike a blow that would count. 

Few Officers of The Army probably 
prepare themseves so carefully for 
their public work as did Commissioner 
Howard. I am not sure that he would 
not have sometimes done better if he 
had allowed himself a little more 
opportunity for spontaneity of ‘ex- 
pression. But be that as it may, he 
was a les all in his estimation 
OL e responsibility 
> to deliver 


















COMMISSIONER T: HENRY HOWARD 


with people who were already more or 
less given up to the service of God, 
than the worldly and unconverted. 
Holiness—the Higher Life—Consecra- 
tion—there most essentially was his 
realm. He standardized Life and 
Service by the Word of God—of which 
he was a keen student. True there was, 
or should be, one standard for all God’s 
people, .but there were also many 
standards varying in height and in 
excellence for varying dispositions. 
Many of his old Cadets will remember 
a telling Lecture in which he thus 
descanted, and his aim always was to 
get an individual standard created 
there and then by the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

Of his painstaking, almost meticu- 
lous carefulness, there was constantly 
abounding evidence—as also of his 
industry—both qualities were indeed 
standards with him. Living near him 
as I did for some years, it was a common 
almost even a regular thing to take 
work home with us from the office at 
an already late hour, and it was often 
approaching, and sometimes past mid- 
night, when I left his door and turned 
my steps toward home, his last words 
eing, ‘We'll catch the 8.50 in the 
ing, Kitching.’ 

t from more or less casual chats 
time to time he called at 
s, the last considerable 
I had with the Com- 
and I were journeying 
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JAPAN BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LIEUT.-CoMMISSIONER CHAS. DYCE 


| [HE following interview took place before the tidings of the terrible earthquake 
in Japan came to hand, and with that thought in mind what the Commissioner 
had to say will be recognized as affording an idea of the outlook of The Salvation 


Army just prior to the great calamitv. 
P, > A 


It is not possible, as we write, to under- 


stand the full measure of the loss in precious human lives and in property, but 
one thing is clear, The Army now stands in the presence of a solemn call and 


a new beginning. 


With God’s help it will not fail, notwithstanding its own 


irreparable losses to render help to the multitudes of sufferers. | 


N judging the work of The Salva- 
tion Army in Japan, one must 
keep in mind the circumstances 
of the country. It cannot be 

too clearly remembered that with all 
its vitality and movement, its ambition 
to excel, that Japan is a non-Christian 
land, and one, too, that is confronted 
with many grave problems, and it is 
important, especially at this juncture 
in her history, that the-tide of influence 
should be in the right direction.’ It 


A MEMORY OF WELCOME 


was in such words as these that Lieut.- 
Commissioner Duce expressed himself. 
We were glad to see the Commissioner 
looking so well after his voyage, not- 
withstanding the eye trouble, which 
has necessitated his return to England. 

It will be remembered that owing to 
the difficulty mentioned, the General 
appointed Commissioner Eadie to the 
Command of The Army’s Forces in 
Japan, where already he, with Mrs. 
Eadie, had been heartily received, and 


SERVICE 


> help of TheJArmy’s Life-Saving Scouts our comrades distributed food and other necessities to the 
sufferers from a hurricane. 
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JAPAN BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 


God was setting His seal upon their transitional state. ‘Even before the war 


united labours. 


‘The influence of Christianity in, 


general and of The Salvation Army in 
particular,’ Lieut.-Commissioner Duce 
declared, ‘ was far greater than mere 
numbers would suggest. Steady head- 
way has been made by The Salvation 
Army in Japan since the year 1895, 
when the pioneer party arrived, and 


“twenty-eight years after, it stands 


high in public esteem. 

The official Japanese invitation, 
which we reproduce, is one of a number 
of welcome and well deserved indica- 
tions of friendliness to The Salvation 
Army, and the warmth of the many 
letters the farewelling Commissioner 
received from 


{ 


things were changing rapidly, and the 
war emphasized the fact, and more or 
less, aside from the world-wide conflict, 
the minds of the people had been taken 
up with the consideration of the social, 
political, religious, and other problems 
affecting various phases of the national 
life.” 

The outward evidences of transition 
to which the Commissioner has already 


made reference were, he declared, to | 


be seen clearly in the modern con- 


ditions obtaining in the cities and large | 


towns. 
The Commissioner would be sorry 
for the charm of the Japan he knew 


twenty-six years ago to pass, and he 


does not con- 


official and yespero ag NZL Res sider all the 
other quar- 23a tSa eeu RSS ee changes are 
ters, with : i for good. 

which were ‘Stilbs me 
coupled sin- said, ‘the peo- 


cere expres- 
sions of regret 
at his depar- 
ture, far 
exceeded a 
spirit of for- 
mal courtesy. 
Amongstsuch 
communica- 
tions was one 
from Viscount 
Shibusawa. 
Fhey in- 
cluded mes- 
sages from 
officials of the 
Imperial 
Household, 
the Japan- 
ese Foreign 
Office, and 
other Govern- 
ment depart- 
ments. 

The Com- 
missioner 
stated that 
the country 
was in a 





ROYAL INVITATION TO LIEUT.-COMMISSIONER AND MRS. 
DUCE TO BE PRESENT AT THE CHERRY BLOSSOM GARDEN 
PARTY ‘AT THE SHINJUKU ROYAL GARDEN, TOKIO œ 
The Imperial Crest, a sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum, is at the top 
of the border, which was printed in gold. 
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ple seemed 
determined 
to have them, 
as they also 
were deter- 
mined to 
bring all the 
Japanese 


newer style 
of dress. The 
young ladies 
at many of 
theacademies 
and schools 
dress in the 
European 
way. Many 
old ideas 
have passed, 
and new ideas 
and methods 
are being 


people into a- 


assimilated. ` 


| 
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JAPAN BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 


LIEUT.-COMMISSIONER AND MRS. DUCE, WHO HAVE 
JAPAN 


FROM 


many of the advances, states the 
Commissioner. 

‘We worked and prayed, he de- 
clares, ‘that amid all the changes 
there might be a great turning of the 
people to God and to our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, so that their individual and 
national life might indeed be founded 
on righteousness. 

‘The toiling masses,’ he declared, 
“had drifted into indifference to re- 
ligion, and it was The Army’s duty 
to keep in touch with them, and pro- 
claim to them the way of Salvation. 
Many of the thinkers of Japan realized 
the urgent need there was for religion, 
and they could see perils ahead if this 
vital craving of the human heart was 
left unsatisfied.’ 

Speaking from his long and intimate 
experience with the people of Japan, 
the Commissioner declared that not 
only do the highly placed personages 
of the country realize the nation’s 
urgent need, but the workers them- 





ARRIVED IN 


RECENTLY ENGLAND 


selves are more than ever conscious of 
a spiritual hunger after God. Many of 
them would not express it quite in 
that way, but they know by the inward 
restlessness they experience that the 
soul within them is unsatisfied. 

‘The Japanese listen readily in the 
open air as time permits. The fact 
that the workers of the humbler walks 
of life have to toil for so long, makes it 
very difficult for them to find time to 
listen to our Meetings in the open air 
or elsewhere. The fact that they do 
listen is proof of the hold The Army 
had upon them, for they work early 
and late, and, as I suggest, have little 
time available for attendance at Meet- 
ings. The fact, too, that in spite of such 
difficulties as this, The Army has in- 
creased its Soldiery is at once a cause 
for rejoicing, and a tribute to the 
efficient and hard-working way the 
work has been carried on. 

‘The personal element counts in 
Japan, and there is a marked develop- 
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ment of individualism as against the 
family idea, a fact that has its dis- 
advantages. The time was when the 
home was more the centre, but, in 
many quarters, at any rate, this is 
less and less the case. So, though the 
father and mother, particularly in the 
country districts, still have a hold upon 
their’ offspring, their word is not 
weighty as of old.’ 


SO 


The Japanese, for whom he has a 
great respect’ and admiration, have 
been regarded as a vigorous race. 
They certainly are eager, alert, and 


ambitious, and often in a most praise- 
worthy way, but so many of them 
cannot stand undue strain, this is 
especially true of the women. 

The Commissioner pays particular 
tribute to the hardworking Officers and 
Soldiers of The Salvation Army, who 
labour for God at some ninety-four 
Corps, and help to keep in being the 
various Homes and Institutions for 
men, women, and children throughout 


the Japanese Territory. 


HONJO SLUM SETTLEMENT, 


JAPAN BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 


Steadily and systematically The 
Army has been carrying on its work for 
the public good, and the goodwill of 
all right thinking people has been won. 
Who amongst the kindly and courteous 
Japanese could withhold a cordial 
wish for an organization that dis- 
tributed food to thousands of the poor 
of Tokio, or provided feasts for those 
living on the fringe of beggary, or 
rendered relief in flood- stricken areas, 
or fought so splendidly in its sanatorium 
for consumptives against the ravages 
of the scourge of tuberculosis ? 

Who could withhold his meed of 
admiration from The Army in its 
splendid fight against the social evil ? 
The Chief Secretary of Japan (Colonel 
Yamamuro) records how, on one occa- 
sion in the long ago, the Commissioner 


and himself, while in a licensed quarter 


on Rescue Work, were set upon by a 
crowd of about two hundred employees 
of the licensed houses, and that both 
of them carry scars to this day of that 
encounter. But the fig t was main- 


JAPAN 


Situated in one of the crowded districts of devastated Tokio, where The,;Army had established a much needed 
recreation ground for children, who are here seen at play 


JAPAN BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 





FORMER RELIEF EFFORTS IN JAPAN 


During a typhoon which swept over Japan a few years ago, many hundreds of lives were lost and large 


areas of dwelling places were swept away. 


tained until victory came. It is 
interesting to learn. from the Com- 
missioner that one of the employees 
mentioned afterwards got converted, 
and became a Salvation Army Officer. 

“The Army is more and more becom- 
ing an influence for righteousness 
in the homes of the people,’ says 
the Commissioner. “Many years ago 
Mrs. Commissioner Duce started her 
AIRIN-TAI (Love-Neighbour League), 
thus rendering help to poor people 
in their homes. Before the Commis- 
sioner s departure, the Women’s Home 
League had been launched. 

With well over three hundred Officers 
and nearly a thousand Local Officers 
available, without discussing statistics, 
it will be seen that The Army has a 
force of workers whose purpose it is 
to help and bless the people, and win 
_them from the grip of unbelief and 
`- materialism, a work in which, con- 
sidering the field in which they labour, 
they have been signally successful. 
The fact that an average 1,500 new 


The Army’s relief efforts were greatly appreciated. 


enrolments annually have been made 
during the past three years is proof of 
this, a statement which confirms and 


-endorses what the Commissioner has 


said about the crowds which press 
round our various Open-Air gatherings. 

It is well, we think, to show even 
more clearly that the Movement stands 
high in the opinion of the Japanese 
authorities, as well as of the people, 
and this trend of interest and recogni- 
tion may be said to have started with 
the visit of the Army Founder to 
Japan, in 1907, when H.I.M. the 
Japanese Emperor received the late 
General in audience. To-day the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan view 
The Army’s Work with increasing 
interest. Not only have they promised 
an annual donation of Y1,ooo for ten 
years, but recently they have shown 
their further interest by grants from 
the Imperial purse. 

Not very long ago the Empress 
sent her Court Chamberlain (Baron 
Omori) to inspect, on her behalf, 











reer epee S 
ipo oor; one of the nine new properties 
got The Army erected during the past 
ree years. Upon the occasion men- 
tioned, the Court Chamberlain, on 
_ behalf of the Empress, gave a sum of 
money to be used in securing comforts 
for the patients. 

It is worth recalling that at the 
Ai reopening of the Hospital the speakers 
ey the Vice-Minister of the 
perial Household, a representative 
& the Home Department, Mr. Usami 
o _ (Governor of the Prefecture, Tokio), 
= and Viscount Goto, then the Mayor of 
- Tokio, a position of great influence 
ein Japan, most of whom in eulogizing 
=a the progressive Social Work of The 
= Salvation Army, which includes three 
| ~ Homes for women and girls, two 
Homes for ex-prisoners, two Slum 
i a Settlements, a Home for workmen, 
and a Labour Bureau, laid special 
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e rebuilt Tokio “Hospital for ther 


; Agee eee ane i ye AN Ai "aU 
Sre on the value of the s spiritu al 
influence which permeates our We sec K 
Government offices and muni icipalitie 
are in an increasing degree recoeniA dR g 
the spiritual and social value of he 
work accomplished. 

With the generous assistance of 
our friends, and the hearty co-operation | he 
of sympathizers, and our comrades 3 
generally in Japan, it was hoped that 
the era of financial self-support would a 
soon dawn, but now, especially in face i f 
of the present calamity, it is more than ® 
ever incumbent upon all who have the 
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iY 
interests of this work at heart, to con- 
tinue to help forward operations which 
have already given such a gratifying 
return for the sacrifices being made. 

As our interview terminated, the 
Commissioner went to answer a call 
from the Japanese Embassy, whither 
preseħtly he went to see Baron Hayashi, 
the Japanese Ambassador. 
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RESTORATION 


‘I will restore to you the years that the locust hath eaten.’—Joel ii. 25 


I 

Beneath the Cross, 
O’erwhelmed with loss, 
I stood and thought, 
And, thinking, caught 
For years misspent 

_ My heart’s lament. 


2 


-~ The years of yore 


Availed no more, 

A vesture worn, 

My youth was lorn, 
As dust to dust, 
Thrice barren trust. 


_ The music sweet 

Of little feet 

No longer sounds 

-= On arid grounds 
Where flowers bloomed 
Of hopes now doomed. 


4 
My children saw, © 
And see no more, ' 
A father’s worth 
Enrich their birth 

_ By practice wrought 
-~ Of precept taught. 





> om 
Another leads, 
Another feeds, 
The sheep I led, 
The lambs I fed ; 
Oblivion’s mist 
Hides me unmissed 

6 

Beneath the Cross, 


O’erwhelmed with loss, 


I stand and think 
And, thinking, sink, 
Ne’er more to rise ; 
Lost—Paradise. 


7 
The hosts ef Hell 
Begin to tell 
Their blackened beads 
Of fiendish needs— 
To seize my soul, 
Their righteous toll. 


8 
"Mid clouded heights, 
And shrouded lights, 
The saints unite, 
And join their might, 
By ceaseless prayer - 


My load to share. 


But, Oh, so nigh, 


9 
Above, below, 
In robes of snow, 
Unheard, unseen— 
Sins intervene— 
The Angels weep,. 
And vigil keep. 

10. 4 
And in my night 
I saw a Light, 
Not set on high, * 
But, Oh, so nigh, 
My Saviour dear 
Did thus appear. 


II 
And in that Light 
I saw a sight, 

Not set on high, 
But, Oh, so nigh, 
My sins and loss AR 
Nailed on that Cross. {Į 


I saw His stale: 
And wept awhile ; 
Not set on high, _ 


My Paradise, . Wie wy k 
Christ, bade me rise. ; 
Roberts A. F itzAucher. y 
i l — - 
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THE GENERAL IN SCANDINAVIA 


Extracts from Reports of our Leader's Campaigns 


[Outstanding features of the Norwegian assemblies, which were truly remarkable 
gatherings, reported by Major Ernest R. Webb, were the great Missionary Demonstra- 
tions in Christiania, and a noteworthy Meeting for prisoners addressed by the 
General in one of the principal prisons of Norway. In Sweden, at Lidingen, three 
audiences, each estimated at six thousand, listened to our Leader’s words, while at 
Skansen thousands more did likewise. 

King Gustav of Sweden, in response to a message of greeting sent by Commis- 
sioner Mitchell, Territorial Commander for Sweden, from the Officers assembled in 
Council with the General, replied as follows : 

Convey to the Swedish Officers of The Salvation Army my hearty thanks for 
their kind message of greeting, together with my best wishes for a continuation 
of their blessed work.—Gustav. 

In addition to the great public assemblies and the important series of Councils 
for Staff and Field Officers, held in both Territories by our Leader, who was accom- 
panied by Commissioner Laurie, International Secretary for Europe, the General 
met in Council many of the Local Officers and Soldiers. Throughout the Congresses 
there were many vivid object lessons in which the processional element and the 
picturesque and impressive scenes of vast Open-Air audiences listening to the 
General’s utterances were prominent features. Some gratifying spectacles were 
witnessed at the mercy-seat, where large numbers of penitents yielded to the claims of 
God. These extracts, as such, can, after all, afford only but the merest glimpse of 
the memorable gatherings and do not pretend to give a detailed description of 





what took place. ] 


O get an idea of the dimensions 

of the Swedish Congress which 

the General conducted in Stock- 

holm, one needed to be present 

at the gatherings held in the immense 

natural amphitheatre at Lidingen 

where, three times, six thousand people 

sat or stood under the trees and listened 

to the living truth as it came from the 
General's lips. 

This magnificent ground, which na- 


ture seems to have carved out in the — 


woods on purpose, is situated on an 


~ 


island within easy access of Stockholm. 
It has been acquired recently, fenced 
around, and fitted out for Army gather- 
ings. There is seating accommodation 
for five thousand, but this was quite 
insufficient for the Congress crowds 
which extended far into the woods 
beyond the enclosure. At the foot 
of the sloping ground which is like a 
gigantic bowl with tiers upon tiers and 
timber seats up its sides stands a sub- 
stantial platform, roofed in and large 
enough to seat between six and seven 


„hundred persons. 


In front of this is probably the long- 
est penitent-form in the world, and 
this was made @ holy altar by scores. 

In the centre of the ground had been 


erected a flagstaff and upon this the 
General hoisted The Army Colours in 
the presence of an enthusiastic throng 
of Salvationists, visiting friends, and 
residents. 

Crowded as it was for each of the 
three gatherings with Officers and Sol-. 
diers in uniform, others in the dazzling 
costumes worn in the different pro- 
vinces, and yet others in light summer 
dress, the ground became a wide 
expanse of enchanting colour and move- 
ment. In the still summer air the voice 
of the General and other speakers 
reached the extreme limits of the multi-. 
tude. Delighted beyond bounds at. 
having the General among them the 
vast company of Salvationists gave 
a roar of welcome when he arrived 
on the scene. Proceeding to the 
flagstaff the General said: ‘I raise 
this Flag as an outward manifestation 
that we take possession of this place 
for Jesus Christ and that it is con- 
secrated to the same glorious end for 
which He gave his life. May this 
be the birthplace of many souls! I 
pray that God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, may 
manifest Himself here. Let this be 
the gateway to Heaven for thousands ! ’ 

I0 








eee ists ! 


through the 
thoroughfares of the magnificent city, 


everywhere. 


THE "GENERAL IN SCANDINA VIA 


J The Congress made a tremendous 
impression on the city of Stockholm. 


Yellow, red, and blue, the Colours of 
The Salvation: Army,- were, for ten 
days, the predominant hues in the 
streets and trains and on cars and 
ferry-boats. Everywhere Salvation- 


On occasions all The Army forces 
were marshalled together and marched 
broad and beautiful 


presenting to astonished onlookers a 
picture of vitality, splendid discipline, 
numerical strength, and progress. Such 
a parade of smiling and cheering Troops 
marched past the General and his staff 
to attend a great Open-Air festival on 
the Monday evening called forth the 
warmest admiration. 

' All sections of the Press were 
compelled to take notice of the many 
events in the Congress programme, 
and reporters and photographers 
dogged the footsteps of the General 
Illustrated articles on the 
history and present position of The 
Army in Sweden appeared in some 
of the magazines. 

As in Norway, there was great rejoic- 
ing among comrades of all ranks and 
positions over the decision to hold a 
united Congress. This gave opportunity 
for many joyous reunions, as well as the 
highly valued privilege of seeing and 


-= hearing the General, whose words of 


counsel and encouragement, radiant 
smile, and remarkable buoyancy of 
spirit, despite innumerable burdens on 
mind and heart, were a heavenly 
delight. He was himself uplifted on the 
faith, love, and prayers of the whole- 
hearted Swedish comrades. In his 
Council with Officers he confessed, ‘ My 
own spirit has been blessed in this visit.’ 

Among the delegates were a con- 
tingent of Officers home in Sweden on 
furlough from missionary service in 
India, Korea, Java, and Africa. 

Glorious weather prevailed through- 
out, and, above all, the smile of God 
was upon the whole proceedings. 


_ Amid the feast of comradeship the 





essential purpose of the Congress—to | 


make an impression for God—was not 


overlooked. The General raised the 


standard of Holiness and led the attack 
on evil with unflagging vigour and 
purpose, and over two hundred knelt 
at the mercy-seat. 

The 
Church in the heart of the capital was 
given up to The Army on the Monday 
afternoon for one of the Congress 
gatherings. 


leries, and is capable of holding 2,500 


persons seated, and a good many more 


if they like to stand. When filled, as 
it was for the General’s visit, it pre- 
sents an inspiring spectacle. 


x * 3K 


It is a solid and lofty ` 
building, containing two roomy gal- 


beautiful- Blasieholm State ` 





The public part of the Congress 


finished on a top note—a note of 
triumphant praise. Following the pro- 
cession, already referred to, a musical 


festival took place at Skansen, which 


answers to the London Zoological 


Gardens, and in these precious summer 


days is the resort of immense crowds j 
pleasure-makers. 

How many thousands of people were 
seated on the grassy slopes surrounding 


the platform it is impossible to tell. As - 


far as the eye could reach up their sides 


and over the summit there was nothing © 
but faces. 
hind screens of leaves on overhanging 


Between the trees and be- 


branches and on the top of eminences, 
more faces. 


A G 


The programme Kened with the — 


singing of this vast audience of a 


stirring national air, which sounded — 


forth in the calm evening in over- 
whelming volume. 


x * * 


During an interval in the music the 


General visited the ground and ad- 
dressed the crowd, using the melodies 


-of the Bands and Singing Brigades as 
a text for a well-aimed Salvation _ 


thrust. 
* * K 


Much prized by all wefe the two days’ 


Councils which the General conducted _ , 


i 


with many hallowed associations, these 
€ ik were seasons of enrichment to 
È m ad and spirit. Officers have returned 
to their posts with a nobler and fuller 
conception of their high calling, their 
rb Bresponsiblities to God, to The Army, 
and to the perishing souls around them, 
no ) less than of the grand opportunities 
uich Officership offers in the service of 
Ee the Most High. _ 
_ The General ete a surprising 
= acquaintance with the needs and diff- 
= culties of his Officers, who, realizing 
_ that he understood them so completely 
and was anxious to give them exactly 
ae eee they required, made a fervent 
sponse. The Council enthusiastically 
orsed the General’s generous allu- 
sion ns to Commissioner Mitchell, who, 
vith Mrs. Mitchell, has won the esteem 
fnd regard of all under his command. 
a D: PiCempletion was given to the Con- 
= gress proceedings by a private Council 
= which the General conducted with 
= selected Local Officers in the Temple. 
A fine and representative body they 
were. 
= The General was accompanied 
= throughout by Ensign Wycliffe Booth, 
Erto assisted in some of the Meetings 
well as serving behind the scenes ; 






































= John Smith, and by Major Kew. The 
P = General was served with devotion and 
kill by Lieut.-Commissioner Povlsen 
is interpreter. 
i * * * 
“The Norwegian Congress itself is 
- worthy -of very extended reference but 
= we regret that we have not the space 
3 Reval able to do anything like justice to it 
A Bera content ourselves by reminding 
_ the reader that it was an event of out- 
S anding importance, as those privileged 
A present were quick to realize. 
-~ The fact that this year the gatherings 
4 were of a united character, and were 
4 held in Chriştiania, instead of being 





2 St : 3 and importance, “and ie w 
in the smple, which i is wrapped around 


SA by his faithful Secretary, Major 


is e an hie sections at the Various 3 Divi- 
‘sional of grums to ue the ‘eye and a 











known that the General himself ‘ wa to 
conduct the Congress in the Territory ya 
where his sister, Commissioner M S. 
Booth-Hellberg, has long been the Te 
ritorial Commander, the greatest € 
thusiasm prevailed, which became mo re 
and more in evidence as the Congress: 
proceeded. 
<- From many deeply moving events y we 
single out from the long and interesting 
reports the reference made to the visit t ii 
of the General to the inmates of a 
Norwegian prison : É 
On the Thursday afternoon the 
General paid a visit to one of the 
principal prisons of Christiania, and 
addressed the men inmates, all of 
whom are serving long senten es— 
three for life. In the company were 
five murderers. The General anc 
Officers accompanying him were y 
received with the greatest coure 
by the Director and Chaplain, and t he 
Meeting, which lasted an hour and ¢ a 
half, was conducted without restriction 
Grim of countenance, manifestly con- 
scious of their position and susceptible 
to the tender influences surrounding a 
them, the men listened with eager- 
interest to the General, who spoke ~ 
right into their hearts. Tears glistene ed 
in many eyes as he set forth the si mple : 
plan of Salvation through repentai ance es 
and faith. E 
When the Director stepped forwar 
and thanked the General for his pres 
ence and words of hope, all” stood t 
their feet in expression of their agree: e- 
ment. The Staff Singing Brigade, com- 
posed of young women, sang several 
pieces. Accompanying the General — 
were Commissioner Mrs. Booth-Hell- 
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berg, Colonel Möklebust, Ensign © 
Wycliffe Booth, and Lieut. -Colone r el 
Svendby. d 







The report continues as follows si 
An exceedingly valuable part of a | 
Norwegian Congress was that in which — 
the General met in private Council the | 
Staff and Field Officers of the Territory. _ 
There was no flying of flags or beating l 
IS: sault 
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He - the ear of the man in the street, but of this Norway may claim a large 


these gatherings were undoubtedly of 
the very first importance because they 
had to do with the development of the 
vital spirit of The Army. The Councils 
were seasons of refreshing to all. Offi- 
cers of all ranks were enthusiastic 
about the success of the Congress as a 
whole. 

Though bowed in spirit by the loss of 
his faithful helper and beloved friend, 
Commissioner Howard, the General 
triumphed wonderfully over his feelings, 
and gave his Norwegian Officers such 
instructive counsel as not only bound 
them stronger to faith and duty, but 
increased immeasurably the ties of 
affection with himself. The General 
spoke some tender words concerning 
Lieut.-Colonel Catherine Booth who, 
as International Secretary, won the 
love and confidence of all the Norwegian 
Staff, and the Council rose ina body to 
greet her name. “She loves you,’ said 
the General, who imparted the welcome 
news of her gradual return to health. 
This afforded the General an opportu- 
nity to introduce Commissioner Laurie 
as the new International Secretary 
for Europe, as well as Colonel Mékle- 
bust, the recently-appointed Chief 
Secretary, both of whom were loyally 
received. 

One of the most attractive specta- 
cular events of the Norwegian Congress 
was the Missionary Meeting conducted 
by the General on the Monday night. 
A strong missionary sentiment exists 
throughout the whole of Scandinavia, 
and of the practical demonstration 






THE, CROSS 


In the Cross of Christ I glory ; 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
' All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 





When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive, and fears annoy, 
Never shall the Cross forsake me : 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 





share. 


Preceding the Meeting was a pro- 


cession through the principal streets 
of the capital, in the front ranks of 
which marched a contingent of Officers 
in the costumes of various missionary 
countries. Along the broad and beauti- 
ful Karl Johansgate, leading from the 
Royal palace to the centre of the city, 
the long train of Salvationists swept, 
between thousands of people standing 
on the sidewalks or crowding overlook- 
ing windows. 


x * * 


The immense Calmeyergaten Hall 


was crowded, numbers having to stand, 
and many to remain outside disap- 
pointed. 

Some early words by the General paid 
grateful acknowledgment to the splen- 
did part played by Norwegian Salva- 
tionists and friends in The Army’s 
missionary cause. These were followed 
by moving appeals for support and by 
the declaration, ‘ It is my ambition to 
plant The Army Flag among all the 
heathen nations. I can truly say that 
the need of those peoples rests on my 
heart like a heavy burden.’ 

The General’s plea for sympathy and 
help was powerfully reinforced by the 
experiences related by returned mis- 
sionary Officers. These comrades were 
themselves deeply stirred as they spoke 
of the appalling darkness of the Christ- 
less multitudes, and as they testified to 
the joys of service. Equally moved 
were numbers in the congregation. 





OF CHRIST 


When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way : 

From the Cross the radiance streaming 
Adds more lustre to the day. 










Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the Cross are sanctified ; 

Peace is there that knows no, measure, 

Joys that through all time “abide. 








x 
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NIGERIA AND THE GOLD COAST 


Beyond the Great Lagoon where the ‘Big Massa God’ 
7 out His healing waters 


SIDE from Christianizing efforts 
there is no moral instruction 
as we understand it amongst 
the African races. They have 

produced no notable teachers or brought 
into being great movements for their 
own betterment. There are no sacred 
books or holy writings and, with cer- 
tain exceptions, there are no traditions 
worthy the name. All these things 
the Easterner has, not so the African. 
Ketishism is his nearest approach to 
religion. Devoid of a written mytho- 
logy and with nothing but the horrors 
of witchcraft to aid him in his search 
after God, is it a wonder that the big, 
strong, lovable African, who be it 
remembered has some splendid quali- 
ties, stands out as the Caliban of the 
family of nations. 

As the reader will no doubt be aware 


The Salvation Army is working amongst 
many African races in the South, East, 
and West of the world’s greatest penin- 
sular. The purpose of this contribution 
is to present information obtained 
during a conversation with Lieut.- 
Colonel Souter, Territorial Commander 
for Nigeria and the Gold Coast, to 
which Territory both the Colonel and 
Mrs. Souter are returning after a 
greatly needed furlough. 

Both Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Souter, 
of Nigeria, have so much to tell that, 
with the best skill and intention, all 
they say cannot be compressed into 
the limitations of a single article. 

The pair of them landed on the West 
African mainland a month in advance of 
the party of West Indian Officers who 
were sent to help them over three 
years ago, and actually had to cable 





SOME WEST AFRICAN JUNIOR SALVATIONISTS OF OUR ILESHA CORPS 
Where great hopes rest on the conversion of the rising generation. 


Major Grimes is seen in the centre of the group. 


is pouring 
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from Accra (Gold Coast) for a roof to 


cover them. Arrived in Nigeria, they 
made an elemental beginning in a 


native dwelling-place somewhere on the 


; outskirts of Lagos, the capita!, where 


Salvationists were 


the Territorial Headquarters is now 
situated. The police warned them that 


„their Quarters was hardly a fit and pro- 


per place for white folk, suggesting 
that it was unsafe. | 
There was a ‘break in’ one night 
before the spirit and purpose of the 
understood. The 
ays and nights were tumultuous and 


crowded. Hard by their temporary 


dwelling place, which was very un- 
pleasantly situated, was a great tree, 
the place for pow-wows, betrothals, 


weddings, funerals, and crude religious 


ceremonials. Here congregated cer- 


tain of the people of the different tribes, 


who, in Lagos and other parts of the 
Territory, by the very variety of their 
dialects, present a problem by no means 


easy to overcome. 


Nigeria was not an easy battlefield in 


= which to begin Army operations. At . 


the outset the grim spectre of malaria 
stalked abroad, and six out of the ten 
West Indian Officers went down with 
that malady before they had been in 
the country many days. 

This did not deter Lieut.-Colonel and 
Mrs. Souter from driving ahead with 
their pioneering plans, and much of the 
reconnoitring work was done by the 
Colonel himself, who explored town 
after town, sometimes being the only 
European sleeping in it at nights, 
when the weird sounds-of,the tom-tom 
and the singing and dancing made his 
dreams none too pleasant. 

The Colonel’s practice was to take a 
native house and live in it for a week 


or so preparatory to its occupation by 


the Officers, who in due course arrived. 


- Thus The Army Flag was unfurled, not 


only i in the busy port of Lagos, but at 


= various other centres, and now, the 


pioneering at any rate completed, it is 


_ with happiness on their faces that our 


comrades tell of hundreds of Yorubas 
and other tribesfolk kneeling at the 
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in 


drum-head in the Open-Air and in the  ' 


N 


various Meeting-places seeking God, 
and it is easy to see that our comrades 
love those whom they have been able 


to win for Christ and that a longing 


fills their hearts for the Salvation of 
all the peoples of the West African 
main. 

The Army may now be said to have 
established itself, not in Nigeria alone, 
but in the Gold Coast, where at Accra 
and two other centres the Flag is flying. 
Captain King Hudson (who was trained 
for Officership at the International 


Training Garrison, Clapton) is doing | 


good work on behalf of his fellow 


countrymen, prominent amongst whom 


is a paramount Chief, who recently 
with his elders received Major Grimes 
in state. This native ruler, the Colonel 
says, is now an earnest Salvationist. 
Such a fact exercises a great influence 
in the minds of the inhabitants, num- 
bers of whom have also professed 
conversion. 
Colonel makes reference, reports hope- 
fully of the outlook and is labouring 
with enthusiasm for the Salvation of 
the people. 

At Duakwa, in the Gold Coast, a 
Hall is in course of erection, and some 
sixty Soldiers and Recruits have been 
enrolled. Amongst the number are 


one-time fetish dancers, idol worship-» 


pers, and those who were the slaves of 
strong drink. 

But to return to Nigeria, which is 
the principal sphere of operations in 
West Africa. Both the Colonel and 
Mrs. Souter speak in a spirit of high 
hope concerning the Young People. 
Hundreds attend The Army’s Company 
Meetings and the Day Schools which 
are established at nearly every one of 
the centres where the Flag is flying. 
The children are most intelligent and 
eager. At Ebute Metta a Drum-and- 
Fife Band is in course of formation. 
At the Day School, consisting of about 


130 scholars, the curriculum includes _ 


reading, writing, and arithmetic, Scrip- 


ture and lessons from the‘ No. I Salva- 


tion Army Directory.’ 


The Major, to whom the > 
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NIGERIAN AND GOLD COAST CADETS 


The two married couples are in the centre of the picture : Cadet and Mrs. Joshua L. Hammond, of the 


Gold Coast (on left), Cadet and Mrs. Gabriel O. Labinjo, of Nigeria (on right). 


The single Cadets are 


Cadet George A. Jones, of Nigeria (om left), and Cadet Martin Amooh Dudoo (on right).—See page 167. 


The Colonel speaks of crowded and 
vivid Open-Air gatherings held by day 
and night, and of thronged Meetings in 
the Halls, where, especially at the time 
of harvest, some impressive scenes are 
witnessed, when the Yoruba and other 
people bring their offerings to God. 
The note of sacrifice is included even 
in the crude superstitions of their 
fathers. To the idols many take their 
gifts of yams, sweet potatoes, and even 
cotton goods. Sometimes in the towns 
and villages women may be seen carry- 
ing calabashes on their heads contain- 
ing their gifts for the gods. 

But there is, of course, a new spirit 


imported into their offering when 
Christ is the object of worship. “It 
is deeply impressive,’ declares the 


Colonel, ‘to see the people coming 
forward with their gifts, which they 
offer kneeling? and wait for the hand 
to be laid in blessing on their heads. 


One may see a poor little native boy 
kneeling with his tiny gift side by side 
with a fashionably-attired native lady 
who has come in her car to the Hall 
door, and whose gift is more imposing. 

When the Colonel was sick, a con- 
verted bush doctor, the tallest Salva- 
tionist in Nigeria, came-.in his flowing 
robes to pray for the Colonel's recovery. 

‘It was very touching,’ said the 
Colonel with glistening eyes, ‘to see 
the dear fellow moving forward on his 
knees and to hear him pray, “ Oh! big 
Massa God, I, Thy humble one, pray 
Thee to pour out on the head of Thy 
servant who is sick Thy waters of 
healing.” Then, when he had presented 
his offering (a gift of new-laid eggs) he 
stood, a stately figure, before the 
Colonel, and, clapping his hands in a 
way difficult to imitate, said, in a tone 
of quiet confidence, “ You will be 
better now!” ’ 
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Some wonderful conversions have 
taken place both amongst men and 
An idol-worshipping priest, 
who had amputated some of his toes 
in a fit of religious fervour, said, “I 
now know the true God. He loves me. 
This Army catch me and tell me of 
Jesus and his big love. I no ’fraid 
of Him. He stay with me, give me 


peace.’ 


Two men called at The Army’s Head- 


-quarters at Lagos one day, the one to 


interpret for the other, who came asking 


the way to find and worship God. 
Later in an Army Meeting he was 


saved, and said, “ Though I speak little, 


_ God give me plenty to say. Army show 


me plenty God; plenty to wash my 


- heart clean.’ 
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It is stirring to hear Mrs. Souter tell 


of her wayside Meetings with women. 
She would not talk long with those who 
had heard the message elsewhere. 


“Ft 
is to those who do not know of Jesus 
we come,’ she said. ‘ You who know 
of Him must work for Him, and bring 
in those who do not know Him.’ So 
she went out with her concertina and 
with a translator, and at the wayside 
talked of the Saviour of mankind. 


` Then when there were any women 
- impressed with their need of Jesus as 
-< their Saviour she took them to one 


- women prisoners. 


_ of two Centres, where she spoke further 
~ with them. Sometimes three and four 


such women have professed Salvation 


-at one time. 


Meetings are held amongst men and 
At Abeokuta the 


- Colonel had 150 men and twenty women 
_ present at one such gathering. One 


man who attended turned up after 


release at Lagos and testified that he 


THE world has no room for cowards. 
to suffer, to die. 
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had found Christ in prison. 
Souter relates equally cheering facts 
about her work amongst the few women 
there are in the prison at Lagos. 


There is a good field for medical work — 


in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, though 
aside from the ‘First Aid’ efforts of 
our Officers nothing has yet been 
organized. In this connexion it is 
worthy of note that a chemist has be- 


come converted at Swedru, in the Gold , 
Coast, and he is now a Local Officer and 


a Candidate. This comrade, together 
with five others from Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast, has arrived at the Inter- 
national Training Garrison. 

The musical instruments given by 
comrades on the departure from Eng- 
land of the pioneer party have proved 
valuable in attracting the people, who, 
true Africans that they are, love the 
sound of the drum. They like, also, 
to hear the cornet and the concertina. 
Further gifts of musical instruments 
will be very welcome. 


* 
The authorities have manifested 


their friendliness in various ways. Both 
the Governor and the Lieut.-Governor 
have subscribed towards The Army’s 
Work, and Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 
Souter have been invited to a reception 
at Government House. 

Our comrades pay tribute to the 
devotion of those who have helped to 
‘blaze the trail’ in Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. Though glad to be in 
England, our comrades were eager to 
return to West Africa, for beyond the 
great lagoon they have many children 
in the Lord whom they love dearly for 
Christ’s sake, and who cried to them 
as they left their sun-bathed shores: 
“Come back again soon, soon! ’ 


We must all be ready somehow to toil, 
And yours is not the less noble because no drum beats before 


you when you go out into your daily battlefields, and no crowds shout about 
your coming when you return from your daily victory or defeat. 
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WHERE THE FLAG FLIES 


Items of Interest 


“Ar Kladno (Czecho-Slovakia), where we 
have a small but thriving Corps, its veteran 
Sergeant-Major, who is a Czech, in a charac- 
teristic testimony said recently: ‘‘ When 
the Revolution swept over our land, in 1918, 
and the Republic was established, I felt 
certain that I had lived to see the greatest 
- and most glorious day it would be my privi- 
lege to see, for I am old, but that wonderful 
' happening for the Czechs, Moravians, and 
Slovaks, was, so far as I am concerned, 
eclipsed when less than twelve months 
afterwards, The Salvation Army came and 
taught us of freedom in Christ Jesus, and 
called us to follow the beloved Yellow, Red, 
and Blue Flag of the International Army— 
the Flag of eternal meaning for our nation !’ ” 

It is interesting to note that the Sergeant- 
Major and his aged wife, who is also a Salva- 
tionist, have just celebrated their Golden 
Wedding. 

* * * 
‘ At Nachod, an Outpost, where we have 
no Hall, our comrades are exercising such a 
good influence that people are coming from 
the surrounding villages to obtain Salvation. 
A number of these converts are getting into 
uniform. 

‘Interest is being awakened in our work, 
and letters are received, asking ‘‘Co je 
Armada Spasy’’ (What is The Salvation 
Army ?).’ 

* * * 

‘Ensign and Mrs. Backovitch, who were 
transferred to Czecho-Slovakia from the 
United States, are labouring at Brno, the 
capital city of Moravia, with Lieutenant 
Pauk, a Czechish comrade, who passed 
through the International Training Garrison. 
A thriving soul-saving work is in progress 
at Brno, and unusual interest is evinced in 
our Meetings by the military men. 

‘This has mainly been brought about by 
the godly living of one of our Officers, who 
is undergoing his term of military training, 
which will extend over a period of two years. 

‘ The comrade mentioned is in the Military 
Officers’ School, and during the past nine 
months his example of Salvationism has 
exerted such an influence over his military 
-.comrades that, in addition to attending 
the Meetings, several have knelt at the 
penitent-form seeking Salvation. 

‘ The Captain testifies gratefully of experi- 
ences where young men in the military 
quarters, many of whom hail from remote 
districts, have come to him with anxious 
_ inquiries concernjng spiritual matters. Many 
of these come from parts of the country where 
The Salvation Army is little known.’ 


fron Many Lands 


‘An eminent Professor in Prague recently 
called upon an official in the city and said : 
“I have Krs. 500 to devote to a deserving 
cause, can you name one?” The official 
advised the Professor to send the donation 
to the ‘‘ Armada Spasy,”’ and told him that 


he himself knew how worthy of support — 


was The Army’s work amongst women and 
girls. 

‘The same official recently expressed 
himself to one of our Officers as follows : 
“ I cannot agree with your religious system, 
but I must confess the character of the 
work your people do is without equal, and 
far beyond my understanding.” ’ 

* * * 


In a letter from China, Mrs. Ensign Penhall 
Says : 

‘We have much to thank God for. He 
keeps us in good health and strength to 
carry on His work. It would seem we are 
specially protected from sickness, there 
being no chemist or doctor available for 
many miles around. There are dangers 
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on every hand, but God wonderfully under- ag 5 


takes for us. 
‘In the city where we are now stationed 


there is not another white woman, except — 


a few elderly French nuns, who are not 
seen in the street. Consequently my little 
girl, Joan, is a curiosity, and many people 
feel her skin to make sure it is not covered 
with white powder. I have not spoken to 
a white woman for many months, and it 
will be some time before I have that privilege. 
Still, it is marvellous how God helps us, 
and I never experience a moment’s loneliness. 
I have my husband and little one, and we 
are all in all to each other, and God never 
leaves us alone. 

‘Our hearts go out to our dear Chinese 
Officers and Converts, and for them we live. 
As we look upon their happy faces we feel 
a big rush of joy within in the knowledge 
that God is using our feeble efforts to bring 
these dark souls to His great Light. This 
is a new opening and prior to our coming 
here, the name of Jesus was unknown, save 
to a few, who had come from afar. The 
population of this area is abut 40,000.’ 


* * * 


The following incident is supplied by 
Colonel Yamamuro, Japan : 

‘ The Governor of the Kusuge Gaol allowed 
a number of copies of our February “ Anti- 
Drink ” special issue of the “ Toki-no-Koye ” 
to be placed at the disposal of the prisoners. 
One of these, who was undergoing a sentence 
of seventeen years, saw there the photograph 
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of an official, a friend of The Salvation Army, 
into whose house he had broken. While 
in prison the man, who had surrendered 
to Christ, seeing the photograph of the one 
he had wronged, he was led to write to him 
apologizing for the trouble he had caused, 
and explaining that he was now trying to 
follow Christ.’ 
* * ni, 


‘The fact that The Salvation Army in 


these parts is The “ Army of the Helping 


Hand,” is evidenced daily,’ writes Colonel 
McMillan, then Chief Secretary for Canada 
East. ‘ Recently a Russian with his wife and 
five children reached the city, and in going. 
a short distance from the station, where he 
left his wife and family, was lost. The poor 
woman was stranded, but was taken to 
our ‘‘ Newcomers’ Inn,” where she was 
accommodated until her missing husband 
arrived. ` 

‘ Another case of a similar nature happened 
recently, when two men, who had come to 


_ the city in search of work, sent for their 


wives and families. When they arrived in 
Toronto, through some mistake, there was 
no one to meet them. They were taken in 
hand bya kindly policeman, The husbands— 
who had lost track of their wives and families, 
and could not understand how they had 
missed them—turned to our Inquiry Depart- 
ment for help and were soon re-united with 
their loved ones. 

‘In an article headed “ Tha.. Salvation 
Army to the Rescue,” the “ Transcript ” 
(Moncton, N.B.) says : 

‘“ One morning last week a little chap, 
from St. John, only nine years of age, was 
found wandering about the streets. The 
little fellow was lost in a strange city. He 
was taken to The Salvation Army, where 
Mrs. Commandant Hargrove, in her motherly 
way, soon had him confiding in her as though 
he had always known her. It was learned 
that the little fellow was on his way to 
Newcastle, and mistaking Moncton for his 
destination, had started out to find his 
uncle and so became lost. After ascertaining 
the name of the uncle at Newcastle, Mrs. 
Hargrove bought him a ticket, saw him 
safely on board the Ocean, Limited, for the 
northern town, and then ’phoned The Salva- 
tion Army Officer at that place to meet her 
little protégé on his arrival.” ’ 


* * * 


‘ The new Home for Boys, which is situated 
in Linden, a suburb of Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa, was opened on 
a recent Thursday, by Mrs. Smuts, wife of 
the Prime Minister, General Smuts. There 


‘was a large attendance of friends and well- 


wishers, and altogether the affair was a 
creditable one. The visitors expressed 
themselves as being delighted with all they 
saw. The Home Boys sang one or two songs, 
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and made a favourable impression. 
Main Building will accommodate fifty boys, 
in addition to the Officers in charge. 
second building -will accommodate about 
twenty smaller boys.’ 


* * x 


‘ Adjutant Thomson, of Pearson Farm, 
Rhodesia, has written to say that he recently 
killed a python on the farm, which measured 
164 ft. long. One of the Native boys also 
killed another reptile, 10 ft. long.’ 


* * x 


“On the occasion of a recent visit of 
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Major Muller to Turin (one of the largest ; 


towns in Italy), four Open-Air Meetings were 
conducted during Sunday afternoon. Turin, 
with its wide avenues, offers a splendid 
opportunity in this respect. In the four 
Meetings upwards of 1,200 people listened 
to the word of God. 


‘ Also in Naples, Staff-Captain Guarnoli 


led several Open-Air demonstrations, which — 


created great interest. The following day 
people were heard in the tram cars speaking 
about The Salvation Army’s activities, and 
a young man came to the Officers’ Quarters 
inquiring the way of Salvation. 

‘Major Muller has been to Linguagloasa, 
Sicily, in connexion with the Mount Etna 
disaster. 

“It was towards the evening when the 
Major atrived at Linguagloasa. He visited 
first the Burgomaster of the village, who 
received the Major very kindly, and was glad 
to know of The Army’s readiness to assist 
families in distress. 

a * $ * 

“We find that the authorities are not 
slow to appreciate the interest we take in 
the men. and women prisoners at various 
Central Jails in Switzerland, writes Colonel 
Herbt. J., Jackson, Chief Secretary for that 
Territory. In this direction more freedom 
is given for our work; for instance, on a 
recent day we recorded the following : 

‘ (1) The Band from Bern I Corps visited 
the prison for men at Therberg and conducted 
a Special Meeting, to the delight of both 
prisoners and officials. 


‘ (2) Adjutant Seigfried and Ensign von 


Wattenwyl visited the prison for women 
at Hildelbank and had a wonderful Meeting, 
at which no less that twenty-three women 
came forward for Salvation. | 

‘ (3) Staff-Captain Mullar, the D.C. for 
the Neuchatel Division, visited the prison 
of St. John and had a successful Meeting. 

‘It is interesting to know that at this 
latter prison our Officers or Sergeants from 
Neuville conduct two Meetings each month 
for the Converts. 

* * * 


‘We have secured a Suitable place at 
Vevey for our Work amongst women, a 


distinct improvement on our old property ; 
‘the house stands in its own spacious grounds. 
We have at last succeeded in getting a new 
Hall and Quarters for the Corps; for years 


our work has been handicapped by lack’ 


of accommodation, but now the way of 
advance is clear. When Commissioner and 
Mrs. de Groot recently opened this building 
it was packed. 


‘ At Geneva we have secured for the No. II 
Corps an excellent little Hall with suitable 
Quarters at a moderate 
rental. As this new building 
is in the vicinity of our old 
Hall, we shall be able to 
extend our present 
work consider- 
ably; the Hall will 
seat upwards of 
350 people. 

* * * 

‘During the 
month the Colonel 
has visited Luzern, 
Horgen, Richters- 
wil, Rorschach, 
Arbon, Heiden, 
and Munsingen, 
and rejoiced to 
find a good spirit 
among Officers and 
Soldiers. At Luzern 
he conducted an 
impressive lake- 
side Open-Air 
Meeting from 7.30 
to 9.30 p.m.; a 
great congregation 
was present, and 
amid silence, a 
man volunteered 
for Salvation. 

* * * 


‘ The Territorial Commander for Southern 
India, Commissioner Sukh Singh (Blowers), 
recently conducted a Motor Campaign in 
the Telegu Country. During twelve days 
the Commissioner covered 800 miles of road, 
visited and conducted Meetings in twenty- 
three Salvation Army village Corps, held 
various other gatherings, and included 
amongst the business the inspection of 
three Settlements for Criminal Tribesfolk. 


‘ Amongst the places visited was Cherukur, 
an out-of-the-way village some twelve miles 
from Bapatla. Cherukur presented a pretty 
picture, with The Army Flag floating above 
every tree and house, and it was cheering 
to learn the position of affairs. Here, as 
at so many other places, the Flag of The 

“Salvation Army is over the hearts and homes 
of the people. The day had been declared 
a holiday in honour of the visit, and 
the Meeting inditated what a good work 
was being carried on. The people were 








PART OF A CONSIDERABLE GROUP OF LIFE-SAVING 
SCOUTS AND GUARDS OF OUR WINNIPEG I CORPS 


Lieut.-Colonel Phillips (D.C.) and Commandant and Mrs. 
Carrol (the Corps Officers) are seen in the group. 
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prepared to settle down to an all- -day Meeting. 

‘Another interesting village was Appli- 
catla. Here the crowd was an inspiration. 
A Hindu gentleman, from the caste village, 
paid a high tribute to The Army and its 
work for the ‘‘ untouchables®’ 


* * * 


‘At Epurulanka, a little company of 
Salvationists came and begged the Com- 


missioner to call for a few minutes at their 


village, the next morning. 
To fulfil his promise it was 
necessary for the Territorial 
Commander to wade through 
the river in order 
to get to his com- 
rades. But it was 
worth while and a 
wonderful gather- 
ing resulted ! ’ 


* * * 


-Colonel Yuddha 
Prakasm (Millner), 
writing from Cey- 
lon, says : 

‘The Inspector- 
General of Prisons 
has extended to 
us the privilege 
of addressing the 
prisoners in the 
Colombo Jail, on 
alternate Sunday 
afternoons. He 
expressed a desire 
that the Meetings 
Should be made 
bright and in- 
teresting, and they 
were so. Every 
Sunday morning 
there is a Service 
held for an hour, also every Sunday and 
Thursday for two hours. Officers visit from 
cell to cell and get into direct contact with 
the prisoners. On Saturday I conducted 
a Meeting with over 300 prisoners present. 
The address, in the Tamil language, was a 
source of great cheer to the Tamil-speaking 
inmates.’ 

* * * 


‘Permission has been granted to our 
women Officers, at Galle, two New Zealanders 
—Ensign Sektiwanti (Radcliffe), and Captain 
Seelawanti (Forsythe)—to conduct the ser- 
vices with the men prisoners. In a recent 
gathering they had a wonderful time, when 
six men came forward for Salvation and 
twenty-seven stood up as an indication 
that they desired our comrades to pray 
for them. Five men condemned to death 
for murder asked that The Salvation Army 
people might come and pray with them. 

‘A Buddhist man condemned to death 
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sent for our Officers, with the request that 
we should take his son, and bring him up 
to love and serve God, and also pleaded 
that he might be remembered in prayer.’ 


* o * * 
‘An interesting spot in the Western 
Territory, U.S.A., for pioneer work is 
El Paso, Mexican Quarter, where some 


thirty to forty thousand Spanish-speaking 
people live. El Paso is the gateway to Old 
Captain Diaz, who is a Mexican’ 
by birth, is in charge of El Paso No. II. 
The work is carried on in the Mexican 
language. The Captain never lacks a 
crowd of listeners, chiefly young people. 


* x * 


“In a report to hand from Las Cruces, 
N. Mexico, we learn that they had two 
remarkable conversions at the drum-head. 
A blacksmith and his wife, who, after listen- 
ing to the Open-Air Meeting, raised their 
hands for prayer. Presently they came for- 
ward and knelt at the drum-head. 

* * * 

‘An inspiring Open-Air Meeting was held 
recently in connexion with our pioneer 
Corps in Philadelphia: Early in the Meet- 
ing, a man came asking questions concerning 
the way of Salvation, with the result that 
a Cadet led him to the drumhead. This 
naturally created interest, and while the 
Adjutant was dealing with the man, two 
other men came out of the crowd, -knelt 
at the drum-head, and sought Salvation. 

* x * 


Writing of the new Corps Building, 
which was recently opened at Nankushan, 
North China, Commissioner Pearce says : 

-“ It is a small but compact Citadel, and 
most suitable for our purposes. It will seat 
100 persons, and, if necessary, a good many 
more can be squeezed into it. 

“I was there recently for the opening ser- 
vices. It was a great event in the history 
of the village. The people came for miles 
around to look at the new building, which 
was considered to be the best looking place 
in the village. They are proud of it. The 
ground upon which the building stands 
was given to The Army by the villagers, 
but the Hall was erected by Mrs. Johnson, 
of Derby, England, as a memorial to her 
late husband. 

‘In this country we always find it desirable 
to have the Quarters in which the Officers 
reside as near the Hall as possible. We 
have accordingly erected at the back of this 
building. commodious Quarters for foreign 
and Chinese Officers. Nankushan will, 
therefore, serve as a centre from which our 
Officers will work the villages in this popu- 
lous area, and thus our influence will extend 
for many miles round. 

‘It is of more than passing interest to 
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learn that the Officer-in-charge at Nankushan, 
who superintended the erection of the Hall, 
is a Derby lad, name Captain Littler. The 
Captain has been in China now about three — 
years. He has acquired a good knowledge 
of the language, and is highly respected in © 
the district.’ 


* * * 


“Commandant and Mrs. Veerenhuis have 
lost their only child, at Kalawara, Celebes. 
He was a charming little fellow of five years 
of age. The boy while apparently quite well 
was constantly talking of going to Heaven. 
The parents are wonderfully upheld by the 
grace of God. The people on the Colony have’ 
been most sympathetic. These Javanese 
villagers have such extremely warm hearts, 
and they have done all they could to show — 
their sympathy for their Officers. l 

‘The Officers at the Koendoer Leper 
Colony—Ensign and Mrs. Uijlings—have 
been very happy lately over two converts, 
from among the Mohammedans. It was a 
very hard struggle for them to come out 
and surrender to Christ, but they have taken 
their stand deliberately, and we trust that 
more will follow. 

* * x 


Adjutant G. Taylor, of Southampton, 
writes as follows : 

Brother Fred Mason is an expert in 
pushing Salvation Army literature in the 
public-houses, and there is not one of our 


a 


‘periodical but what he can get a sale for in 


‘the taverns of the district. He sold ‘ All the 
World’ to one or two of his ‘War Cry’ 
customers and they in turn showed the 
magazine to others in the bar-room and 
there was a ready sale for them. Our com- 
rade sold sixteen copies of the magazine 
last quarter and one publican said that he 
did not know The Salvation Army could 
produce such an excellent periodical, and +- 
said that he would show it to his friends. 
One landlord, who would never take an 
Army paper, was presented with a free copy of 
‘ All the World ’ one day, and has since been 
a regular customer. He declared in the bar 
that he never realized that The Army could 
do such work in the many lands mentioned. 
* * * 


At the ripe age of ninety years and after 
a period of frailty, Mr. Charles Hoe, father of 
Lieut.-Commissioner Hoe, Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel 
Salter, and Commandant Lucy Hoe has been 
called to his well earned rest. All those who 
were brought into contact with our comrade 


'who knew The Army from its early days and 


was for some years at International Head- 
quarters, were the better for the experience. 
Genial, informed, and of alert mind he was 
ever ready in the interest of others to draw ~ 
from his rich store of recollections, and he 
will be greatly missed. Sympathy is expressed 
for the bereaved comrades and friends. 
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mHE HOLINESS MIRACLE 


BY THE LATE COMMISSIONER HOWARD 


-Y WISH to dwell for a little while 
upon the Miracle of Holiness, 
or, in other words, the super- 

~ natural element of the experience 
of Full Salvation as taught and en- 
pforced by The Salvation Army. 

-Let me draw a preliminary picture. 
Imagine that into one of our Halls-— 

ight on to the platform—we saw 
brought a man suffering with some 
affliction, such as blindness, disease, or 
paralysis. But imagine also a Divine 

One coming in—Visible to all ; looking 

upon the sufferer He speaks the word 

or gives the touch, and the man is 
healed. His eyes are opened, disease 
removed, or the paralytic is made 
strong to walk and work. We should 

80 home saying we had seen a Miracle 

-something done which all human 

powers combined had failed to acconi- 
plish. 
= I want to say that the Full Salvation 
of a man-—the Sanctification of his 
nature and his enduement with power 
is as truly a Divine Miracle as would be 
an act touching a man’s physical con- 
dition such as I have described. I call 
it, indeed, the Holiness Miracle. 

One morning a few weeks ago I was 
forcibly reminded of this in my devo- 
tional reading. The Scripture portion 
for the day had two passages placed in 
combination. One was from Ezekiel’s 
record of his vision of the valley of dry 
bones. After describing the scene in the 
valley, the record runs, ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord God unto these bones; Be- 
hold, I will cause breath to enter into 
you, and ye shall live.’ . And the 
breath came into them, and they lived, 
and stood up upon- their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great army.’ 

The second passage was from the 


prayer of Paul for the Thessalonians, i 


and specially these words, ‘ The very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly : and 
I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto 


the coming of our Lord “Jesus Christ. 
Faithful is He that calleth you, who 
also will do it.’ 

I was deeply impressed by the 


miraculous element revealed in both 


extracts. I saw how the same super- 
natural power displayed before the 
eyes of Ezekiel was required for the 
fulfilment of Paul’s desire. In each 
case there was a visible need, and 
equally the result could only be the 
work of the same Spirit of God. 

I understand something of what a 
man may do who seeks to rectify the 
evils of his own nature. I understand 
something of the power of good train- 
ing and self-discipline, and also the 
great value of moral standards and the 
cultivation of virtue and clean living ; 
but I also know that we have abundant 
demonstration of the fact so well ex- 
pressed by our late General when he 
said, “ You cannot keep the holy law 
of God with an unholy heart.’ That 
which makes the difference, trans- 
forms the heart and gives the qualify- 
ing power, is a Miracle of Grace. 

The spiritual life begins in a miracle 
—‘ Ye must be born again,’ said 
Jesus— born of the Spirit? And 
equally the cleansing and empowering 
or in other words the Sanctification of 
a man is as much a Divine Miracle as 
that which Ezekiel witnessed. That 
Miracle is what I want the reader to 
make sure of in regard to himself, and 
I repeat the Apostle’s prayer, ‘The 
very God of peace santify you wholly.’ 

Let me make it clear that the con- 
dition in which men find themselves is 
no wmpassable barrier to Holiness. The 
Apostle’s word, ‘ Faithful is He that 


calleth you, who also will do it,’ to- 


gether with the illustration from 


~Ezekiel’s transformed valley, removes 


all ground for doubt. ‘ The impossible 
shall be,’ and the spiritual miracle 
shall even transcend the one seen by 
Ezekiet. 
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It is, however, very disappointing 
that in the face of God’s rich pro- 
vision so many should regard the 
Blessing of Yoliness with doubt, or 
even unbelief. | 

When looking over the . desolate 
scene of death or decay, Ezekiel heard 
the question, ‘Son of man, can these 
dry bones live?’ His reply, ‘O Lord, 
Thou knowest, may appear a very 
modest one, but I think Ezekiel’s 
modesty was a cloak for his doubt, 
almost equal to saying, ‘I don’t think 
it can be done.’ The same attitude of 
doubt exists in many minds regarding 
the spiritual transformation indicated 
in the Apostle’s prayer. ‘Can a man 
be sanctified wholly and be preserved 
from sin and sinning?’ Sometimes 
the answer is modestly expressed in 
the words, ‘I don’t know,’ but often 
it comes in in words of positive un- 
belief such as, ‘ It cannot he done.’ 

Now, just as Ezekiel saw the miracu- 
lous transformation in the valley, so 
we have seen the impure made chaste, 
the evil nature made good, the souls 
that seemed dead to spiritual things, 
or in a ‘very dry’ condition, revived 
into newness of life and filled with 
peace and joy. Baptized with power, 
they have gone on singing : 

*Tis done, Thou dost this moment save, 

With Full Salvation bless, 
Redemption through Thy Blood I have, 
And spotless love and peace. 

Even in a physical sense we find a 
parallel between Ezekiel’s statement 
and Paul’s prayer, which included the 
sanctification of the physical, the 
prayer that our whole body may be 
sanctified and kept blameless. 

Certain schools of teaching speak 
much of ‘ the sinful flesh’ as if sin is 
not so much’ a moral trouble as a 
physical one—that it is in the material 
flesh or purely physical make-up that 
the tendencies to sin exist; they 


speak of the appetites and propensities. 


~ of the body being such that their 
motions cannot be purified—that men 
must and will ‘act out their nature,’ 
hence there can be no real Holiness in 
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this life as regards the body. But that 
surely only shows the necessity for thon 
Divine Miracle I am talking about, and | 
our business is to get the Miracle per- 
formed in ourselves and others, so that 
with a sanctified body we may please 
and glorify God. 

But for this Miracle, there would be 
no hope for such as the drunkard. The 
taste or craving has become so all-@ 
powerful that his poor weakened will 
cannot resist the temptation. “His body - 
has even become diseased, rendering 
him an almost helpless victim of his ` 
sinful habit. And so it is in a greater 
or lesser degree with other ' bodily 
habits. The tendencies have been so 
yielded to and the appetites and 
passions so indulged, that they often 
govern the entire man, His judgment 
and conscience may be all against his 
practices, and he may have to say, 
‘ When I would do good, evil is present | 
with me,’ so that ‘with the mind I 
serve or recognize the law of God, 
and with the flesh I serve the law of 
sin,’ but settle it in your minds that 
God never intended that’ to be the 
normal state for His children; His 
will is to sanctify us wholly, including ~ 
the body—-and of this we have the 
assurance, ‘ Faithful as He that calleth 
you, who also will do it.’ 

Holiness is not intended to make | 
human beings less or other than men 
or women by removing the faculties 
and powers that constitute us such. 
There is no faculty or power or appetite 
with which nature endows us that in 
itself is evil. The evil lies in the fact that 
they have become unbalanced, if not 
uncontrollable, and need to be regu- 
lated and put in their proper place in 
the scheme of life. This is what the 
Holiness Miracle is designed to do. 

But behind this physical Miracle 
stands the Sanctification of the spirit 
and soul. 

I will not attempt to draw any line - 


between the word ‘spirit’ and ‘ soul,’ ~ 


but faking them together we know 
that we have not only the immortal 
principle, the source of life without 


> 





which even bodily functions cannot be 
performed, but all the moral and 
spiritual qualities, such as the will, 
the mind with its powers of intelligence 
and reason and judgment, also the 
heart with its desires and impulses and 
its power of 


loving and 
hating and 
hoping and 


“fearing. The 
motives and 
purposes are 
seated here, and 
in no region of 
the human con- 
stitution is the 
Miracle more 
exeeded; the 
sanctification of 
the spirit and 
soul can never 
otherwise be 
attained. Like 
the body, the 
spirit and soul 
are debased and 
polluted by sin, 
but the very 
God of peace 
can sanctify 
them wholly. 

What a com- 
fort that is when 
we think of the 
workings of the 
human mind! 
We all know 
something of 
the trouble which men who desire to 
be good have with their thoughts. 
Many have confessed to me that 
their greatest difficulty lies in the 
thoughts that fill up the chamber of 
imagery—selfish thoughts, uncharit- 
able thoughts, unclean thoughts, vain 
thoughts. No blessing can be greater 
than the stream which can purify the 
-fountains of thought. 

It is difficult enough to face the 
temptations suggested to us’ from 
outside ourselVes—the eye, the ear, 
the senses generally are the avenues 
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FOR INDIA’S SAKE 


The late Commissioner Howard at the grave of his son, 
Captain Harry Bramwell Howard, who was promoted to 
Glory from the Indian battlefield. 
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through which appeals are made to 
the mind and heart. But even from 
within temptations arise, including 
memories of indulgence or opportuni- 
ties for such, creations of the imagina- 
tion, pigius of possibilities of pleasure 
ne or gain, or re- 
venge, and so 
on. Who shall 
not covet the 
purifying of his 
thoughts so that 
the workings of 
the mind shall 
be governed by 
the spirit of 
Holiness ? 


associated with 
men’s thinkings 
we have feel- 
ings, and these 
are often such 
as call for the 
sanctifying 
Miracle. 

Who shall 
change wrong 
feelings into 
right ones? 
hatred into 
love? or pride 
into humility ? 
or resentment 
and grudge- 
bearing into for- 
giveness or 
charitableness ? 
Who shall 
change the selfish ambition into un- 
selfishness that seeks the welfare of 
others, even one’s enemies? Who 
shall change feelings of anger and 
irritability into patience and gentleness 
and sweet reasonableness? I say at 


once it requires a Divine Miracle to 


get it done. 

The unsanctified heart is often trou- 
bled by these opposite feelings and the 
conflict mars, if it does not ruin, the 
peace of mind and heart. They also 
grieve the Spirit of God, who, if He 
does not withdraw His sacred presence, 


K 
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Then, closely 
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withholds the sweet assurance of Divine 
favour and the manifestation of light 
and power necessary to make the man 
or woman happy and effective. 

To be truly happy and useful we 
must have the Divine indwelling: and 
Baptism of Power; the vision of God 
must be in the soul. But this is inti- 
mately connected with inward Holi- 
ness, and it is that of which Jesus 
spoke when He said, ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 

The emotions as well as the thoughts 
are to be transformed by the Holiness 
Miracle. We want the inward glow and 
warmth and the tide of impulse and 
vitality to be in operation, but some- 
times the wrong fires are enkindled— 
fires of passion, pride, resentment, and 
envy—-and the burning feelings carry 
us in wrong directions. I like that 
line of Wesley : 


False fires far from my heart remove. 


When the judgment is influenced by 
hot anger or resentment it is warped, 
unreliable, and often unjust. When 
the imagination is heated with in- 
ordinate desire it quickly produces 
evil. When the ambition is inflamed 
by pride or selfishness or jealousy it 
mars our best works in the sight of 
God. Yes, let our religious experience 
include the emotions, the stirring of 
the feelings, but we must see that they 
have been sanctified and are governed 
by the Spirit of God 

I cannot omit a reminder of the 
Keeping power of God as set out in 
Paul’s prayer that we may ‘be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ’"—that is, until 
in open vision you meet face to face 
the Saviour who has kept you through 
faith in Himself. 
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A clean heart may be secured in a | 


moment. The Divine touch, the words 
of the Saviour, ‘ Be thou clean,’ and 
it is done, but Holiness is more than 
an act of cleansing or even a baptism 
of light and feeling and heavenliness— 
it is a state to live in—a life to be 
maintained and enjoyed vear after 
year to the end. Don’t be misled by 
any who tell you that you cannot live 
without sin and sinning. Of course, 
this cannot be done without the Divine 
Miracle. But there it is, promised and 
illustrated to us and held out for our 
acceptance. Your Saviour is able to 
keep you from falling and preserve you 
blameless. His power to keep is equal 
to His power to absolve you from guilt. 
He is able to save to the uttermost. 

In closing I want to ask two ques- 
tions. One is this—Have you seen the 
need of the transforming Miracle in 
yourself ? 

Speaking personally to the reader, 
perhaps as regards your unsanctified 
nature you have not until now been 
made to look upon it and see what a 
great need there is for the breath of 
Heaven to blow upon you, so that 
you may rise up before God with life 
and Holiness stamped upon every 
aspect and power of your being. Oh, 
examine yourself quickly! Do not be 
afraid to look upon the deadness and 
dryness of your heart and life! 

My second question is as to whether, 
having seen and felt the need, you will 
submit yourself to God, that He might 
work in you His spiritual Miracle of 
cleansing and healing and power. 

Oh, cry to Him; respond to the 
Divine Call of Holiness, and now bow 
yourself before Him of whom it is 
said, ‘ Faithful is He that calleth you, 
who also will do it.’ 





Gop has hedged around His secret things so that only those who will obey 


Him can know Him. 


only for those, who give themselves to win her. 


Truth—that pearl of greatest price—is for those, and 


To them, be they ever so 


simple or so poor, she is revealed as the greatest riches, both for this world, 


and for the next. 
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WITCH DOCTORS CONVERTED 


Seventeen Headmen Surrender to Christ—Missionary Officer 
speaks of Pioneering Work in Zululand and Kaffraria 


T is not that they love their native 
land and their kinsfolk the less, 
but that they love their Saviour 
the more that our Missionary 

comrades cross the great waters 
to preach Jesus to those who sit in 
darkness. This thought arises while 
one talks with Staff-Captain Clasene 
Petterson, who at the age of sixteen 
was converted in The Salvation Army 
at Kalmr, Sweden, to which country 
she has returned for the first time on 
furlough after nearly ten years of 
unique and strenuous labour amongst 
the native races 
of South Africa. 

The fact that 
the Staff-Captain 
was the first 
woman Salvation 
Army Officer in 
thesub-continent 
to be in charge of 
a District in itself 
is areason why a 
representative of 
“All the World’ 
should seek her 
out with a view 
to obtaining in- 
formation for our 
readers. This, 
after all, is but 
one reason of 
many why we 
should do so. 

“It is so diffi- 
cult to speak of . 
oneself,’ said the 
Staff-Captain 
who, though she has faced danger with- 
out flinching is as modest as the pro- 
Please do not imagine 
by this reference that she is tiny and 
shrinking. Sheis tall, erect, and fearless 
looking, with abundance of light hair, 
and eyes as blue as the African skies. 





A MASHONALAND ENVOY AND HIS WIFE 
WHO CARRY THE MESSAGE OF SALVATION 
TO THEIR FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 


Standing upright in her uniform the 
Staff-Captain strikes one as being well 
equipped by nature for pioneering work. 

‘God has been so good to me,’ says 
our comrade. ‘ There has, of course, 
been hardness, much hardness. I 
expected that. Some say “It is a 
risk for you to be alone.” But,’ with 
a smile and a look of assurance, ‘ you 
see I have not been alone. I have 
been safe—always safe. Even in dan- 


*ger I have been kept from harm, and 


through all the years I have not once 
had an unkind ov a coarse word spoken 
to me by a native 
man, woman, or 
child.’ 

While we 
watched the quiet 
gladness of the 
Staff-Captain as 
she knelt on the 
office floor of the 
Missionary Hos- 
tel, undoing the 
parcel containing 
the, property’ of 
a witch doctor 
who, upon his 
conversion, laid 
his weird and 
gruesome impedi- 
menta at her feet, 
by that very act 
renouncing all his 
living for faith 
in Christ, we 
thought of ladies 
who simper over 
their tinsel and 
gewgaws, things without spiritual value 
or meaning, and in our hearts we pitied 
them and knew full well that many, 
could they see and know and under- 
stand, wouid gladly sell all their gems 
to qualify for such a noble service. 

Just one medicine man’s offering 
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has been preserved by the Staff- 
Captain. There have been others whom 
it has been her privilege to lead into 
the light; they, too, have given up 
all they had relating to their uncanny 
occupation. Saved one night, the next 
night would see the public burning of 
all their old trappings. 

As will be realized, such conversions 
as those mentioned, and of other 
notable captures, make a deep im- 
pression on the native mind. It has 
been the joy of our comrade to see 
many of the natives kneeling at the 
mercy-seat either in the Open-Air or 
in The Army’s Halls, at the various 
centres where she has been stationed. 

Briefly our comrade’s missionary, 
career has been spent as follows: 
At Mooi River Settlement, Natal, 
studying Zulu and English, both of 
which languages she found difficult to 
master. After seven months pre-’ 
liminary work and study, she went 
to the Jim Osborn Settlement in Zulu- 
land. This was a testing experience. 
But she stuck to her task in a deter- 
mined way. With the help of her 
native comrades she built her own 
house, and it was well constructed. 
The roof she put on with her own 
hands. 

Later the Staff-Captain returned to 
the Mooi River Settlement as the 
Officer in charge of the District. She 
had now some thirteen Corps and 
Societies under her direction, with two 
horses available for the long and toil- 
some rides, for some centres were a 
long way from the Settlement. To 
visit one station entailed a forty-five 
mile journey. 

After the Mooi River command our 
comrade was appointed to Miriam 
Booth Settlement in the Zulu country, 
afterwards being responsible for work 
amongst the native women in Johan- 
nesburg, and when Brigadier and Mrs. 
Soul went to England on furlough, she 
was, for the time being, in charge. 

The Staff-Captain’s last appoint- 
ment was to the Kaffrarian Division, 
where she had yet another language 
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to master, and the people too were 
different, but God gave her strength 
and courage and insight, and she 
laboured with success for the Salvation 
of the people. 

Questioned concerning her early-day 
methods of contact and the language 
difficulty, the Statf-Captain says her 
custom was first of all to write out her 
prayers and talks in English. After- 


wards she wrote ,them in the Zulu 4> i 


tongue, next, before using “them in- 
public, she read them to a specially 
critical native comrade: 


1 


‘Prayers and talks for the uncon- `` 


verted I kept up one sleeve, and those 


intended for the converted I kept up 


the other sleeve,’ she says, ‘ but (with 


a smile) I am afraid I got my prayers 


and talks mixed up sometimes. Still, 


they understood me, and I had ‘the ` 


gladness of seeing the people come 
forward to the mercy-seat, so you see 
it was quite all right.’ Later the Staff- 
Captain was able to dispense with the 
written word which, as a rule, she 
kept out of sight in the’ palm of her 
hand. 

We have referred to the element of 
danger. One instance in proof must 
suffice. In the dead of night the Staff- 
Captain heard a sinister rustling sound. 
Very quietly and deftly she struck a 
light, next by a swift movement she 
was out of bed and outside her sleep- 
ing quarters. Why? A large and 
deadly snake was rearing itself at her 
very bedside. The alarm was raised, 
and a native with a well-aimed blow 
gave the intruder its quietus. 

There are stories of rivers in full 
flood, and of being carried on the 
swiftly rushing tide, of wading up to 
the arm-pits through turbulent waters, 
of strong swims and narrow escapes ; 
there are stories of night rides on horse- 
back, and of journeys in the saddle on 
missions of mercy before sunrise, 
and as we listen to what is told (and 
told very reluctantly because of the 
personal element in the narrative) we 
realize at least sometHing of the de- 
mands made upon many of our com- 
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TYPES OF SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES 


Amongst whom The Army is working. 


The Zulu boy in the centre will win more by his merry heart than 


he could hope to win by shield and assegai. 


rades who go forth to win the non- 
Christian races for Christ. 

There are many stories well worth 
telling, but we will content ourselves 
by relating a representative incident or 
two, that the reader may be able to 
form some idea of the kind of work 
our comrade, with God’s help, has 
been able. to do. 





which, and something was wrong. The 


women folk were doing as the witch 
doctor had said, and now, ‘ Oh, would 
the Umfundisi come and say whether 
the spirit had gone?’ 

It would soon be midnight, but the 
Staff-Captain was quickly in the saddle 
and hurrying miles away to a sister in 
the hour of her need. 

When she arrived a babel of women 


- folk surrounded the unconscious woman 


who was suffering much by reason of 
the ropes with which she was tightly 
bound. The Staff-Captain sent all the 
women but two or three away. The 


spell of the witch doctor’s magic was 
broken and the suffering woman was 
released from her bondage and nursed 
and cared for under the direction of the 
Umfundisi, and by the time the 
radiant sun climbed over the great 
hills and glorified the rolling veldt, the 
woman was resting in safety and con- 
tentment. 

There are no newspapers thereabouts, 
but every native is a newscarrier, and 
soon the news of such services is carried 
from kraal to kraal, and we understand 
why there is naught but kindness for 
such comrades. 

This is by no means the only incident 
of this character related by the Staff- 
Captain, who has done good work in 
caring for the sick and attending to 
injuries. 

Chopping wood one day a native 
badly smashed his foot with the chop- 
per. The wound was neglected and in 
a dreadful state when the poor fellow, 
suffering acutely, was brought to the 
Staff-Captain. 

‘It must be cleansed,’ she said. 
But when she attempted to help the 
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man, the pain was too much for him 
and the sufferer begged our comrade to 
-= desist. But the next morning, he came 
- again, and the yound was dressed, and 
at last it healed. 


The grateful fellow insisted upon 


_ paying his ‘ doctor’s bill.’ This he did 
-= working for ten days putting up a much 


needed fence. 
. Some time after, when the Staff- 


_ Captain was passing some rickshaw 
_ boys near the market in Johannesburg, 


one of them leaped out of the ranks 
“See, Umfundisi, see,’ 
stretching out a scarred foot. ‘It is 


- well and the Umfundisi made it so.’ 
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Then, in further proof of his gratitude, 
he put the Staff-Captain’s basket and 


rs luggage into the rickshaw and raced 


off with. it to the Quarters where she 
was staying. 
Another incident is that of a boy 


_ who had been bitten. Blood poisoning 
= had set in. His arm was swollen very 
= much, and the sufferer was quite un- 


conscious. Though the patient was 


= thirty miles from where the Staff- 


Captain lived, yet she was at his side 


by five o’clock in the morning. Not 


knowing the nature of the case, she 
was quite unprepared for the situation. 
What could she do? She pondered a 


= moment, and then with ready resource 


she took out her hat pin and made it 


= red hot in the fire, and with sure but 
_ delicate touch cauterized the wound. 


But it was a case for further prompt 


_ action if the boy was to be saved, so 
= she put him on her horse and walked, 
leading him the ten niles to the nearest 
= town, where Brigadier Soul met our 
= comrade and took the sufferer to hos- 


pital, where the surgeon said that the 

Salvation Army Officer had saved the 

boy’s arm and probably his life. 
Sometimes in the morning as many 


-as thirty or forty natives would be 
_ waiting outside our comrade’s Quarters 
= for medicine or advice. 


This article gives but a glimpse into 


the work just one of our comrades has 
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been able to do, nor does it cover the 
whole ground. 

We wish we had the space available 
to write about the work amongst the 
children, who make splendid Junior 
Salvationists, and who attend our day 
and night schools. We would also like = 
to tell of the Sewing Meetings held for hs 
the benefit of the Zulu women. | 

Many have been the wonderful talks 
right out on the lonely veldt where 
souls have been won for Christ on the 
bridle path. 

‘It has not been easy, but it has 
been worth while. Oh, it has been 





splendid,’ declares our comrade. 
‘To finish, please tell “ All the 
World ” one of the specially hard bits -~ 
of fighting,’ we said. 

The Staff-Captain’s face brightened 
up with a smile. Then she said: ‘It | 
was my first Christmas away—so far _ 
away—from home. I was very lonely, S 
for you see I could not yet speak & 
the language—and it was raining. And 
it can rain in Africa! “ What shall we © 
do? ” I said to a comrade. “ We will ` 
call a Meeting.” “But,” said the Evil 
One, “ you cannot speak in their tongue. 
They will not listen to you, you who 
are so sad to-day, and—it is raining.” 
But God told me to conquer my feelings, 
but it was hard. We had a good num- 
ber assemble, the Hall being full. Then 
when they were before mefhe foyntains —_, 






of my heart seemed to and I MS 
told them just what I had feeling. — 
I tried to read, but I could@not see to 


do so, my heart was so full, but I was 
very conscious of the Saviour’s pres- 
ence. Then I tried to speak to them, 
and my speech was not words, but 
tears, and they were as the Word of > 
God to them. Their hearts were melted, 
and it was very wonderful, they came 
and came and came to the mercy-seat, — 

and that night amongst those who- 

knelt at the front were seventeen of - 

the headmen whose hearts God had 
touched in that never-to-be-forgotten — 


Meeting.’ 
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TEN THOUSAND FRANCS 


An Echo of the General’s Motor Campaign in Switzerland 


OLONEL J. ALLISTER 
SMITH, for upwards of thirty 
years of The Army's Native 
Work in South Africa and, 

later, the Officer who pioneered The 
Army’s operations’ in Kenya Colony, 
was passing along one of the thorough- 
fares of Bern, in Switzerland, the other 
day when a gentleman, evidently of 
French-Swiss origin inquired of the 
Colonel if he could see the Commissioner 
of The Salvation Army for the country 
mentioned. . 

The Colonel, who had been conduct- 
ing Meetings in Switzerland, undertook 
to escort the gentleman to The Army’s 
Headquarters where he left him. 

Later the Colonel discovered that 
the gentleman was unable to see.the 
Commissioner, who happened to be out 
at the time, so the caller left without 
leaving his name and address. 

Later in the day the Colonel was in 
the Commissioner’s office at the Terri- 
torial Headquarters and while there 
an Officer looked in with word that a 
gentleman had called and was asking 
if he could see the Commissioner. 
~ ‘ Ask him please to come in,’ said the 
Commissioner. 

Here the Colonel was about to with- 
draw, but the Commissioner requested 
him to remain. 

A few moments afterwards the visi- 
tor was ushered in. At a glance the 
Colonel saw it was the gentleman 
whom he had met in the street a few 
hours before. 
gentleman had a story to relate. 

‘It is over two years ago since my 
wife died,’ he began. ‘It was a great 
blow to me. My life was all but a 
„blank, but I had one joy left to me, my 


m daughter, a beautiful and accomplished 


i 


girl, who spoke English, French, German, 
and Italian. She had been devotedly 
attached to her mother and was broken- 
hearted at her loss. I tried in my own 


It was evident that the 


deep sorrow to be a comfort to. my 
daughter, but she did not seem to have 
the strength to bear up against things, 
and she, too, sickened and died and 
I was bereaved indeed. 

‘Both my wife and daughter had been 
fond of The Salvation Army and wanted 
to help it from time to time. As you 
will imagine my grief in my double 
bereavement was very great. But 
I had comfort in my sorrow. God had 
brought His messengers to me and I was 
able to go on my lonely way. 

‘Now and then I had a somewhat 
strange experience. As I went about 
my business at home and even in the 
streets, it was very powerfully borne 
in upon me again and again that I 
should give a certain sum to the work 
of God. The impression grew stronger 
until it was almost as though my wife 
and child were persuading me to give 
the sum of ten thousand francs to The 
Salvation Army, and now’ I come to 
make my gift.’ 

The visitor opened his bag and first 
of all passed over to the Commissioner | 
a letter intended to be left in case he 
had not been in, next he took out ten 
packets, each containing one thousand 
francs. These, with a happy smile, he 
pushed over to the grateful Commis- 
sioner. 

Some way or other the Commissioner 
did not feel that his wélcome visitor 
had got to the end of the story. l 

‘May I inquire just how it came 
about that your wife and daughter 
loved The Army? What, also, have 
been the influences at work in your 
own heart ?’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘there have 
been two powerful influences in our 
lives, and both those influences are 
of Salvation Army origin. . In the first ` 
place I should pay tribute to a little 
Sergeant of your ‘Movement. Though 
she was in our employ it was as 
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though she belonged to our own family. 
She was a humble but very brave“ 
Salvationist, and the influence of her 
life in our homg was great. We were 
all the better for knowing her, and 
though she ministered to our needs, it 
was as though we had a saint of God 
dwelling in our abode. Indeed, it was 
= so, and when the day came for her to 
leave us our hearts were very sad, and 
the fragrance of her spirit and life 
remained with us always and some of 
our most happy occasions were those 
when, in the evening hour, we recalled 
the words and life and’ spirit of the 
wearer of S’s. That’s the first influence 
that operates in the matter. 

‘ You said there were two principal 
influences,’ said the Commissioner. 

‘Yes, was the reply uttered in an 

eager tone. 
_ “It is about two years ago that our 
remote little village in the canton of 
Neuchatel was stirred as it was never 
stirred before. We are a quiet folk 
and follow our avocations peacefully 
through the seasons with a féte or two 
thrown in to brighten the common 
round. So.any event of outstanding 
importance looms up in a specially 
prominent way in our locality. That 
is why it is, I suppose, that ordinarily 
I should have remembered the visit 
of The Salvation Army to our district. 
It was not an ordinary visit of Officers 
or your other workers. From time to 
time we had seen them and you may be 
sure we had been kept well informed 
by our little Salvationist Sergeant. 
Evidently something of special moment 
was impending. 

‘Our little Sergeant had now gone, 
so I had to make my own inquiries 
concerning the stir and excitement, 
and I found it was a special Motor 
Car Mission of The Salvation Army, 
and sure enough I had scarcely found 


out what was to happen when the hoot: 


-of motor horns and the excited state 
. of the villagers told me that the cars 
had arrived. 

‘The sight of cars was, of course, 
no new thing to me. The sight of the 
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Flag of your Movement was not alto- 


gether strange. It was not these things 
that took hold of me and made me 
press through the crowd nearer and 


nearer to a car in which, standing erect, - 


was a tall gentleman, undoubtedly a 
leader, the intensity of whose face 
arrested me even before his words 
reached my ears. Then as I got nearer 
and nearer and quite close up to his 
car, it seemed to me that the burning 
message of the speaker was my message. 
That is, a message to my own heart. 


‘From what I hear that is the feel- 


ing a number of others had. Anyway 
the words of heart-eloquence, spoken 
in a spirit of desperate earnestness, 
came tome in revelation, comfort, and 
hope, and when, all too soon, the cars 
went off on their way amid the smiles 
and good wishes of the people I felt 
that I was a richer man, that I had 
something in my heart that I had 
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never had before, and I thought of my-_ 


departed ones and of our little Sergeant 
and of all she stood for, and I thought, 
too, of the gentleman whose message 
from God I had received into my 
own soul. O Commissioner,’ concluded 
the speaker, ‘you have some very 


wonderful people in The Salvation 


Army.” 

Just then the Commissioner rose, 
and taking the gentleman by the arm 
and leading him across the office he 
pointed to a framed picture in the place 
of honour on the wall and said, ‘ Do 
you recognize that face ? ’ 

But an instant the gentleman hesi- 
tated and then he exclaimed, ‘ Yes, 
Oh, yes, I remember it. That is the face 
of the gentleman I saw in the motor 
car, and now for the first time I see and 
understand it is the face of the General 
of The Salvation Army. So it was the 
General I was honoured to hear in my 
remote village, and it was your 


General’s message. that reached my. 


stricken heart and this, without realiz- 
ing its full import, was the second 
influence which induced me to bring 
my: humble gift of frans to help on 
the work of The Salvation Army.’ 
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Development of The Army's Soul-saving and Social Operations 


HAT of the work of The 

Salvation Army in the Cana- 

da West Territory, which 

includes within its borders 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Yukon, 
and the North-West Territory. 

The word growth, we think, indicates 
the position of things. 

‘You cannot keep an acorn in a 
flower-pot,’ says Commissioner Hodder, 
the Territorial Commander of the 
Territory mentioned, which, we may 
add, also includes Alaska and that 
portion of Ontario which contains Port 
Arthur and ‚Fort William. 






The Commissioners metaphor will 
serve if we remember that The Salva- 
tion Army in Canada West has long ago 
emerged from the acorn period. It is 
now a sturdy oak, shooting the moral 
fibre of its roots deep down into the 
national life and spreading forth its 
protecting branches in blessing and 
help and cheer, and no matter what 
storms the future may bring we are 
confident it will weather them. 

Commissioner Hodder, who affords 
the information here given, came out of 
Portsmouth I Corps forty years ago, and 
together with Mrs. Hodder, has seen 


service under the Blood-and-Fire Flag 
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= in the British Térritory, the Nether- 


opened at Edmonton, a busy and grow- 
lands, Japan, and New Zealand. 


ing centre in Alberta. This Hospital 


Throughout his long and varied is likewise rendering valuable service, "į 
_ career, of course, there have been diffi- and many mothers give God and The 
culties to overcome, and Canada West Army thanks that ever they were able 
provides no exception to the rule, but to come under the Organization’s 
the Commissioner, who is as sure and sheltering care and influence. 
calm as of old expresses himself with There are plans for the rebuilding of 
a confidence born of faith in God and the Territorial Headquarters on more 
in Salvation Army principles. spacious lines and of the erection of a — 
At the onset let it be said that if all new Training Garrison. It is worthy 
the projects in the Commissioner’s of note that there are, as a rule, more * 


dispatch case come to fruition, just 
as there has been a Io per cent advance 
on the entire Soldiery of the Territory 
during a period of six months and de- 
cided progress in soul-saving work, no 
fewer than 1,462 seekers having knelt 
at the mercy-seat in four months, so 
there will be an excellent brick-and- 
mortar advance, for which there ap- 
pears to be urgent need. This we 
assume is what the Commissioner 
means by his references to the acorn 


men than women Cadets in Training. 


‘The most hopeful sign,’ says the | 
Commissioner, ‘is the progress being — 


made and maintained by the Young 
People’s Work. More commodious 
and better-equipped Young People’s 
Halls are, however, needed. The Com- 
missioner speaks in high terms of the 
Young People’s Councils held at eight 
Divisional Centres. He himself con- 
ducted a number of these, while the 
Chief Secretary and Young People’s 


and the flower-pet ! Secretary led others. As far as pos- a | 
The Commissioner came to London sible these Councils followed the splen- — 

recently after nine months careful did object lessons provided by the — 
study of the position, and those months General himself. z 
included one of the severest winters ‘ The Life-Saving Scouts and Guards, 
the Dominion has experienced for though but newly established, give 

- forty years. The glass in Winnipeg every evidence of life and vigour, and 
sometimes registered 50 degrees below at Winnipeg, Calgary, Regina, and 

_ zero. But despite arctic conditions Vancouver in particular the develop- — 

_ the spiritual thermometer stood, and ment is marked. The Bands and Song- 
still stands, high, and indicates the ster Brigades, which have reached a 
fine fighting qualities of our Canada high standard of efficiency, are increas- ~ 


_ West comrades. 


Included amongst the Commissioner’s 
proposed extensions is that of a new 


= wing to the Grace Hospital, Winnipeg, 


wherein 1,400 children were born last 
year. This splendidly conducted Insti- 
tution is justly appreciated by the 
people. Brigadier Payne, the Matron, 
is fully qualified, and there is a staff 


_. of five or six doctors always available. 


The Hospital is an excellent training 
centre for nurses who, after passing 
through their curriculum, become certi- 
= ficated nurses ready for immediate 
= appointment. 

. A smaller Institution, on the same 
lines as the Grace Héspital, has been 


ing in strength and capacity. 

‘ The authorities everywhere are ever 
ready and eager to co-operate with 
The Army and we co-operate with 
them,’ says the Commissioner. We 


have access to all the prisons and- 


penitentiaries, and many souls have 
been won to Christ through The Army’s 
efforts within prison walls.’ 

The Commissioner has conducted 
some most helpful Meetings in different 
prisons, and sometimes as many as 
twenty or thirty men have decided to 
give themselves to God. 


A good work done in connexion with 


the Social operations ig the assem- 


blage of disused furniture and the | 


x: 


GROWTH 


Home for Mothers, 
Maternity Wing 


For the little 
New-comers 
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gathering of cast-off clothing. These 


through The Army’s efforts reach 
the poor and needy. Although 
Canada West is by no means a 


land of poverty there are many occa- 
sions when The Army can and does step 
in to help in time of need. A school 
teacher wrote to say that many poor 
scholars in his district, during a spell 
of trade depression, could not come to 
school owing to the severity of the 
weather and the unsuitability of their 
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The Officers’ ° 
Section, Regina 


General View of 
Buildings 
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clothes. Clothing was promptly dis- 
patched, with the result that more 
than double the number of scholars 
attended school, and were far more 
warmly clad than they had been. 

The Commissioner relates many 
touching incidents of help given. A 
poor family of eleven who had been 
trying to live in one room had scarcely 
any furniture and there was no coal 
or wood in the stove. The Army was 
able to step in and save the situation. 
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There is a fine chance for the right 
kind of people in Canada, and the Com- 
missioner speaks in cheering terms of 
the successful way The Army shepherds 
those who cross the Atlantic to begin 
life anew in the Dominion. 

In conclusion he made interesting 
reference to the work amongst the 
Alaskan Indians. There is romance and 
adventure in the enterprise. The story 
of the beginnings and difficulties and 
progress of the undertaking on the 
mighty and deadly Skeena River is 
worthy of a volume to itself. The 
Commissioner hopes to be able to 
make the long and risky journey to 
these parts in November in order to 
study the work of the Corps and Settle- 
ments on the spot. Under Staff-Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Jaynes there are Day 
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Schools for. the Indian children and 
Meetings in our Halls for adults. In 


our Meeting-places may be seen many _ 
of the descendants of the redskin 


warriors of the turbulent days of old. 
There are some thriving Corps of ruddy- 
faced Junior Soldiers, who are proud 
of their connexion with the one great 
world-wide Salvation Army. 

Though this article does not profess 


to cover the whole ground of Army_ 


activity in the Territory, as will be 
noted by the absence from it of any 
considerable reference to the Divisional 
and Field operations of The Army, 
nevertheless it will, we trust, help the 
reader to realize to some extent the 
character of our operations in that far 
stretching Territory known to Salva- 
tionists as Canada West. 


VERSES ON PRAYER 


“Could ye not watch with Me one hour ?’—Matthew xxvi. 40. 


KEDRON is crossed, the faithful three 
beside Thee, 
The silver olive leaves are waxing grey ; 
With Olivet’s familiar crown to guide 
Thou goest forth to pray. [Thee, 


The three apart a silent watch are feign- 


ing, 
As deeper still the dismal shadows 
grow, 
And love and anguish from Thy brow are 
draining 
The crimson cup of woe. 


As the stars that cross the sky 
Blaze upon our sight ; 

So the answered prayers stream by, 
Flooding us with light. 


How they gleam, and glow, and shine— 
Wondrous answers all ; 

Every one a special sign 
For a special call ! 


Looking back o’er life’s long way, 
Let us show their power ! 
- Answered prayers for every day, 
And for every hour. 


Lord, doth Thy cup o’erflow to find them 


sleeping, | 

Or doth it prove their perfect trust in 
Thee, 

To slumber while the Judas lights are 


creeping 
Through drear Gethsemane ? 


I know not, but I feel, when trial calls 
me, 
Lone vigil in Gethsemane to keep, 
Whatever cup of agony appals me, 
Thou wilt not be asleep. 


Dare to sound their marvels out, 
Thus a triumph win ; 

Challenge thus a world ‘of doubt ; 
And a world of sin. 


Tell the faithless, tell the weak, 
How He answered you ; 

Let His great responses speak 
For His promise true. 


Ours the God who lives and moves, 
Ours the God who cares.; 

God of all, for all He loves, 
God of answered prayers ! 


rs 





PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT 


E imagine that many of 
those who see The Salva- 
tion Army in Plymouth 
marching down Union 
Street, let us say on a Sunday evening, 
with its Corps and Brigade Flags flying 
in the breeze and its instruments 
gleaming in the sun, as they watch 
the hundreds of Salvationists filing 
past with a wonderfully saved trophy 
carrying the Flag at the head of the 
procession, in face of the strength of 
the present-day position, very rarely 


pause to dwell upon the smallness and 
poverty of The Army’s beginnings in 
Plymouth and Devonport. Though 
small and poor, from the very earliest 
moments of its birth in the historic 
seaport, The Army has shown remark- 
able vitality. 

With a view to reminding ourselves 
of the spirit of the early-day efforts of 
The Army thereabouts we called upon 
various comrades whose memories carry 
them back to the genesis of The Army's 
Work in Plymouth. 





COMMANDANT AND MRS. LOUGHEED (FRONT CENTRE) AND REPRESENTATIVE LOCAL 
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Ne Elon. 
= taken. Right away back I remember 
that we paid five shillings a week for 
= the Central Hall, as it was called. It 
= was over a brewery. At first when the 
W evenings were dark we had to use 
= candles there, and later lamps took 
= their place. My husband, I recollect, 
= brought wood from the docks with 
_ which to make some rough and ready 
_ benches. 

‘Why, that must be about forty- 
= seven years ago, and the dear old 
_ General himself came down to us. 
= How well I remember that. For a 
_ time, I know, we were homeless (The 
_ Army I mean), but we kept on fighting 
= in the streets. Then we rented the 
_ Albert Hall when we could get it. It 
= was a place where there was wrestling 
and cock fighting, so it was quite all 
= right for The Army. Then we had 
_ to take to the streets again for a spell. 
= Next we had St. James’s Hall. It was 
_ a kind of playhouse that we had just 
= now and then. It was all right as a 
_ beginning, but you see we were getting 
_ people saved and that, too, in spite of 
_ opposition. I’ve seen the roughs 
_ throwing the seats at each other in 
our Meetings, and it was not very 
= pleasant in other ways. When the 
= rain came streaming down we had to 
= sit with our umbrellas up owing to 
= the defective condition of the roof, and, 
= besides, we needed more room for the 
good work was spreading. 

= TI give £5 towards a new building 
e Said one, and TIl give £5 said another. 
_ Others said the same, some promised 
= more and some less, but by the time 

































is wonder- 


been his curse. Then on Sunday even- 
_ ing amongst the penitents was the son _ 
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bury Hall), Devonport I, and Devon- ar 
port II, each of which has its equally — : 
inspiring story of fighting and victory — 
which we wish we could relate. ` 

The question may arise in the — 
reader’s mind, ‘ Does The Army main-, | 
















Sitting notebook in hand on the Hoe, 
learning that in the presence of nearly 
two thousand people Sunday by Sun- _ 
day that souls surrender to. Christ, 
we inquired of Commandant Lougheed 
the Commanding Officer of Plymouth 
Congress Hall Corps, the character of _ 
some of the Converts of just .the 
previous week-end. E A 

‘Well,’ said he without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘on Saturday night we had | 
a mercantile officer’s wife converted — 
and saved from the thraldom of drink. | 
On Sunday morning a bluejacket also 
sought Salvation, the drink, too, had d 
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of a minister of the Gospel. This young — 
man had not been to a place of worship 
for years.’ | 

We questioned Corps Sergeant-Major — 
Rowe about trophies in the Corps who — 
have been saved during recent years, — 
and he was ready too in his answer _ 
and told us of an esteemed comrade who _ 
was ‘a heavy drinker four years ago, — 
and who smashed up home after home. _ 
Then he had a job to keep himself 
going, now he is a completely changed — 
man and is doing well in business and 
finds employment for several men. He _ 
is a good business man; and from the _ 
time he got saved and gave un the _ 
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drink he has gone straight ahead 
witnessing for God.’ Other striking 
examples could be given. 

So much for to-day and four 
“years ago, but what of the 
somewhat earlier years? But 
why question! Sitting in front 
of us was the Corps Colour- 
Sergeant, who was saved in the 
Plymouth Congress Hall eleven 
Myears ago after having spent 
twenty - two 
} years of his 
' life in prison, 
his last sen- 
tence being 
one of ten 
years’ penal 
servitude 
and his first 
being one of 
eight days’ 
imprison- 
ment, a sen- 
tence passed 
upon him 
when he was 
but eight 
years of age! 

In all his 
long and 
varied ex- 
perience asa 
Field Officer 
extending 
over thirty- 
five years, 
the Com- 
mandant de- 
clares he has 
never seen 
anything quite like Plymouth for Open- 
Air Work and some of the Open-Air 
gatherings away from the main street 
are of the best. 

What about the inside Meetings ? 
The fact that two thousand free song- 
sheets are distributed each Sunday 
conveys some idea of the crowds that 
throng the Congress Hall, in which the 
week’s attendance has mounted up to 
over six thousand, though ordinarily 
it ranges between four and five thou- 


PLYMOUTH CONGRESS HALL 


A thriving centre of Salvation Army activity where thousands of 
souls have been won-for Christ. 
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sand. The fact that with the Senior 
Band away campaigning at a seaside 
resort and with many folk on holiday 
the Sunday even- 
ing attendance was 
1,588, will convey 
some idea of the 
large numbers who 
attend The Army’s 
Meetings. In 
addition to the 
Senior atten- 
dances the 
excellently- 
attended 
Young Peo- 
ples Meet- 
ings should 
be kept in 
mind. With- 
out going 
into detail it 
may be said 
that all the 
usual sec- 
tions of an 
up - to -date 
Corps are 
running, 
including, 
of course, 
the Home 
League, 
which has a 
substantial 
mem bership 
and in which 
Mrs. Com- 
mandant 
Lougheed 
takes @ 
warm hearted and active interest. 

Commandant Handley,‘the Officer in 
charge of Devonport II Corps, which 
operates in a thickly populated indus- 
trial area and has upwards of forty 
years of service to its credit, in speaking 
of the Corps standing reminds us of 
the victories of the past. 

One veteran Salvationist, Skipper 
‘Dad’ Matter, of whom he speaks, was 
the Corps Drummer for many years. 
This comrade was saved at the drum- 
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head four decades back. He has a 
son and a grandson playing in that 
thoroughly representative Corps section 
the Band, whjch is over forty strong. 

Amongst the recent penitents at this 
well organized centre was a woman who 
is alleged to have smoked nearly three 
hundred cigarettes a week. Another 
penitent was a publican’s daughter. 

Commandant England, of Plymouth 
II, speaks in high terms of the fighting 
qualities of the excellent body of 
workers who labour under his direction. 
“We have,’ he says, ‘a splendid 
body of Soldiers. Souls are being 
saved at all kinds of Meetings. The 
Open-Air on the Barbican on Sunday 
morning is splendid. It is attended by 
many fishermen. One skipper who 
owns his boat, has a son who recently 
became an Officer of The Salvation 
Army. A man who came out to the 
penitent-form not long ago was first 
got hold of in a public-house after 
trying to take his life. His wife is also 
saved.’ The Corps has just celebrated 
its forty-first birthday. 

In addition to the various Corps 
operations there is the excellent Naval 
and Military Home, under Commandant 
and Mrs. Pullen, at Devonport, which 
caters for the needs of service-men. 
There is also the Hostel for Working 
Men in King Street, Plymouth, and the 
excellent Homes for Women and Girls, 
‘ Abbotsfield’ (Major Worfolk) and 
“Weston Lodge,’ to which we make more 
extended reference in ‘ The Deliverer.’ 

The reference takes us back again 
to the veteran comrade of whom we 


have already spoken, for as we look 


upon The Army’s Women’s Social Insti- 
tutions in Plymouth and its environs, 
it is well to remember the local begin- 
nings of this Branch of Army effort. 
The veteran’s eyes filled as she tried 
to describe an early-day scene in a tap- 
room which, she declares, was ‘ full of 
fallen women and brothel keepers.’ 
Surely not often had such a Meeting 
been held before and ‘ You should have 
heard them sing, they sang like night- 
ingales,’ she said. Afterwards some of 
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that strange audience were won for 
Christ, and all of them, converted or. 
otherwise, became friendly to The-Sal- 
vation Army. 

Such events as this encouraged the 
hand of even the humblest worker 
to help things forward. Face to face 
with the dire need of those who wished 
to forsake their evil way of life, it was 
necessary to make a small beginning — 
in the way of relief and a room was 
rented behind an old foundry, v for 
this a shilling a week was paid! 

The class of work done in connexion 
with the Working Men’s Hostel in 
King Street, to which we have already 
referred, and where in the six commo- 
dious apartments of The Army’s 
Hostel some 142 men can be accommo- 
dated is worthy of The Army’s repu- 
tation for helpful service. The Hostel 
is much appreciated not only for 
its clean, wholesome, and efficient 
equipment, but for the fraternal and 
encouraging spirit always manifested to 
those who come under The Army’s care. 

The Meetings held in connexion with 
this Home have resulted in good to the 
many men and lads who have attended 
them, and the fact that thirty-five beds 
were ‘ given away last week,’ as Com- 
mandant Collier, the Officer in charge, 
informs us, is proof that the helping 
hand is stretched out to many. The 
Commandant related to us stories of a 
cheering character. 

It is interesting to be reminded that 
the Congress Hall Corps sometimes 
holds its Open-Air Meetings hard by 
the Hostel and members of the Corps 
now and then lend a hand in the Hostel 
Meetings, by which it will be seen that 
the various branches of Salvation Army 
Work in Plymouth and Devonport, as 
elsewhere, are dovetailed the one into 
the other, and that the day of “ small 
beginnings °’ has given place to the day 
of ‘greater things,’ for the vitality » 
of The Army in Plymouth to-day as. - 
during the far-away yesterday is one 
of its greatest qualities. It is a vitality 
born not of human might and wisdom, 
but of the Holy Spirit of God. 
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FROM THE OFFICE TABLE 


OUR COVER 


Our striking cover is drawn from a photo- 
graphic study of Commandant Mbambo 
Matunjwa, who posed specially for it. The 
inset taken at the same time supplies the 
necessary contrast and points the moral, 
without which the study would be art only. 

We do not use the term ‘only’ in any 
(“disqualifying’ sense. But the Salvation 
Army Officer who works amongst the non- 
Christian peoples of 
i the earth is even 
more than one who 
from the primary 
colours produces 
such exquisite 
effects. He is, if we 
‘may employ such 
a word, a heartist, 
one who is con- 
cerned with the 
spiritual, the invisi- 
ble man, and that 
_is why, when the 
most savage and 
warlike come under 
the influence of the 
message he delivers, 
the result, in out- 
ward change, is as 
complete as that 
shown in our com- 
posite cover. 


Special interest 
centres round the 
picture by reason 
of the fact that 
Mbambo Matunjwa 
was The Army’s 
first Convert in Zululand, where our Officers 
have been labouring devotedly for so 
many years. Our comrade, right from 
the earliest period after his conversion, 
became inspired and illuminated. Sub- 
sequently he was dedicated and sent forth 
as a missionary to his fellow-countrymen, 
to whom he became a veritable apostle, 
winning hundreds of them to Christ. We 
submit that it is wonderful that this one- 
time warrior of Dinizulu should have been 
saved from a life of heathen savagery, and 
after commanding Station after Station, 
become-a responsible District Officer, who, 
as we have intimated, has won many of his 
t tribesfolk for God. Of course the con- 
version of this trophy from witchcraft and 
superstition took place many years ago, and 
our comrade has now a long career of Salva- 
_ tion fighting to hjs credit, and the contrast we 
are able to demonstrate on our cover could 
be many times duplicated if we gave no other 


children from Gablonz. 
the centre. 





LITTLE CONTINENTALS 


This group, taken at Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, includes 


Mrs. Commissioner Higgins is in 
Lieut.-Commissioner Fornachon is seen more 
to the right 
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Converts than those won by the worthy — 


Commandant himself. 

The reader may be assured that the great 
work continues, and we draw special atten- 
tion to the article appearing elsewhere in this 
issue in which will be found a record of 
how the consecration of a woman Officer 
to missionary service has been fruitful in 
influencing for righteousness many who 
sat in darkness 
and the shadow of 
death. We suggest 
that on the evidence 
this work is worthy 
of support. It is so 
easy to those having 
eyes to see to read 
what is written 
between the lines of 
this inspiring story 
told by a brave 
comrade. There is 
not only the trial 
of separation from 
one’s friends and 
the land of one’s 
birth and the 
many other difficul- 
ties of the work, 
but there is that 
other added diffi- 
culty, the shortage of 
money. 

* * * 

Included in the 
1923-4 Session of 
Cadets in the Inter- 
national Training 
Garrison are six native comrades who have 
arrived from West Africa. Three of them 
hail from Nigeria and three from the Gold 
Coast. The party is as follows : 

From Nigeria: Cadet and Mrs. Gabriel 
O. Labinjo and Cadet George A. Jones. From 
the Gold Coast: Cadet and Mrs. Joshua 
L. Hammond and Cadet Martin Amooh 
Dudoo. 

Cadet and Mrs. Labinjo who come from 
Lagos and Ibadan respectively were in the 
teaching profession. The Cadet was a school- 
master while his wife was a schoolmistress. 
The Cadet who, before his departure for 
England, was the Corps Sergeant-Major and 
schoolmaster of the Ebute Metta Corps, 
heard The Salvation Army first in an Open- 
Air Meeting led by Captain Daley, a West 
Indian Officer, who induced him to attend 
an indoor Meeting conducted by Ensign 
Wisdom, anothey West Indian Officer, under 
whose influence he found Salvation. 
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From the hour of his conversion our 
comrade set to work to win others for Christ, 
and amongst those he was able to lead to the 
Saviour was his wife-to-be. 

Cadet Jones was the first Convert of The 
Salvation Army in Nigeria, having been led 
to God by Lieut.-Colonel Souter in Lagos, 
on December 5, 1920. 

For two years he was the Sergeant-Major 
of Lagos I Corps during which he put in his 
share of work in winning many from the 
miseries of fetish worship. 

Our comrade’s father was the son of a 
heathen priest, a position he too was expected 
to fill. Rather than do this he shipped to 
England while a lad. In this country he was 
so well treated in a Christian home that on 
his return to Nigeria he took the name of 
those who had befriended him and became 
an earnest Christian. His son did not follow 
m his father’s steps until he met The Army 
in Lagos and became its very first Convert. 

Cadet Hammond who was a chemist of 
the Gold Coast town of Swedru was led to 
Christ by Captain King Hudson, a native 
Officer who was trained at the International 
Training Garrison. Attracted by the crowd 
and interested at the sight of The Army Flag 
he went nearer and saw the Captain, con- 
certina in hand, leading a Salvation Meeting. 
Presently he went out and knelt at the 
drum-head. ‘ There that Sunday afternoon 
at about half-past one I found Salvation,’ he 
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declares. Since then he has been striving to 
lead others to God. Through the efforts of 
Captain Hudson and the Cadet, Mrs. Ham- 
mond was led to decide for Christ. 

Cadet Dudoo, whose father was a Chief 
or Headman and who comes from Akim, was 
on his way to the United States when he met 
The Army.+ Falling sick at Antwerp he found 
himself in our Home for seamen at that 
port. So ill was he that he thought he was 
dying and prayed for forgiveness, for he had 
been a great sinner. After he had been led, 
to God he felt better in himself and slept for 
twenty-one hours, and presently made a 
wonderful recovery. When he was able he 


International Headquarters expressing a 
desire to work for the Salvation of his fellow 
countrymen. 


went to the mercy-seat and then wrote “A 


™ 


With the exception of Cadet Mrs. Ham- | 


mond, all our. West African comrades speak 
English. The comrade mentioned speaks in 
the Fanti tongue of the Gold Coast, while 
Cadet Mrs. Labingo speaks in the Yoruba of 
Nigeria. So the two wives are at present 
unable to converse with each other, but they 
can at least speak with smiles and nods and 
Hallelujahs ! 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Souter, who have 
just looked into this office, hope shortly to 
return to West Africa; both pay tribute to 
the devotion of the newly arrived West 
African Cadets. 
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®FERDING THE POOR IN THE CITY OF TOKIO 
Where The Army has long done praiseworthy work amongst the sick and needy of the Japanese metropolis 
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JUSTICE AND MERCY 


‘THE title of this number of ‘All the 
World,’ which is also the Annual 
Report of The Army’ s Social Work in 
the United Kingdom, is significant of 
much that cannot be expressed. Justice 
and mercy are factors in the vast scheme 
of life which almost outreach the limi- 
tations of vocabulary. 


At the same time they are factors 
which are constantly operating in The 
Army’ s scheme of social and spiritual 


è = & 
redemption. a A nar : 


Sinning humanity is suffering human- 
ity; the crystalization of Christianity 
is service directed to the Salvation of 
the sinner and the amelioration of those 
hurts which others suffer—since no man 
liveth or sinneth unto himself. 

The stories told in these pages do’ 
not tell all that might be said, for, 
verily, not half can ever be told! They 
should be considered as samples, for 
the bulk of sorrow, of degradation, and 
of misery is awful beyond expression. 
The stress of app ceuioh in our Offi- 


old epadidond: a ‘struggle waged 
always in the interests of purity and 
righteousness, also evades description. 
But we praise God that the accomplish- 
ments—for God and mercy and true 
justice, for the Christ and His trium- 
phant Cross, are also | beyond the power 
of speech; still less ar the limits of 
these pages ! 
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JUSTICE AND MERCY 


Being the October, November, December, 1923, number of 


‘ALL THE WORLD’ 


VoL. XLIII 


OUTLOOK 


GENERAL 


BY THE 


WO sets of facts promotive 

of almost opposite influences 

have confronted The Salva- 
tion Army in its work for the 
poorest and lost during the last 
year or so. In the first place, we 
have a great increase in unemploy- 
ment affecting not only men usually 
fully employed, and men usually 
supported by their casual labour, but 
affecting also women, whether women 
of the domestic and artisan class 
or women who have fallen out of 
the normal life, of the community 
and are surrounded by vicious in- 
fluences. 


= _ Then we have the other fact, that 
never in the history of this country 
has so.much money been expended 
_ by the State in helping those who, 
whether owing to their misfortunes 
or their misconduct, are found in 
either of the above classes. 


3 


Unemployment no doubt involves 
very great hardship. It is the 
parent of widely diffused misery, 
the fruitful soil in which grows all 
kinds of physical and moral ill, the 
enemy alike of the individual, of 
the family, and of the community. 

But I am led sometimes to wonder 
whether what is called the Dole— 
that is, the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of money for which no labour 
is required in return—is not almost, 
if not quite, as great a misfortune. 
I do not think it is possible for the 
ordinary reader of these lines to 
imagine the moral decline, the mis- 
chievous influence over all alike, 
which spring from this evil thing. 
For- once at least we see how a 
remedy may be far worse than a 
disease. 

Beyond question unemployment 
is a frightful, a horrible evil. Idle- 
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ness is one of the most appalling 
and ruinous factors which can enter 
into human life. The destruction 
which it brings in its train is all 
the worse because it is not always 
recognized, and because it is so far- 
reaching in its effects. Three or 
four years of unemployment for a 
` family ensures not only misery dur- 
ing that short period, but generally 
induces also an all-round decline in 
the character both of the parents 
and of the children. 


On the other hand, the steady 
receipt of money for which no 
equivalent in work is rendered makes 
against everything that is good in 
the receiver’s life. The innate ills 
of idleness are increased. That 
which is more or less a material 
misfortune is turned into a moral 
disaster. I do not hesitate to say 
that tens of thousands of people in 
these islands have learned or are 
learning at this very time to live 
without work—and for the young 
people especially, this is a most 
disastrous experience. 


Deeply as I sympathize with the 
unemployed man who has been 
accustomed to steady work, and 
w.th the man just below him, 
whose case is always worse when 
those above him are idle, I cannot 
but deplore with all my heart the 
easy acceptance of the Dole business. 
The continued, and in some parts 
increasing drinking, if not drunken- 
ness ; the enormous syms spent on 
tobacco and amusements; and the 
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growing disposition in many quar- 
ters to make work, even when it is 
supplied, more difficult by prolong- 
ing a job to the utmost time it can 
possibly take—and indeed to refuse 
work when work is offered unless 
the remuneration given is on the 
highest scale possible even in times 
of the greatest prosperity 
hibit the evils of this wretched 
system. 
x x x 





In the midst of all this, we are 
carrying forward our work. Amid 
great disappointment, sometimes 
amid the active opposition of the 
very people we are seeking to help, 


‘ 
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yet nevertheless carrying it forward M$- 


and that with a large measure of 
success. This will appear the more 
gratifying if it is recognized that 
The Army, with all its wealth of 
human sympathy and compassion, 
does not in any sense or degree 
pander to human weaknesses or 
shortcomings. It stands for disci- 
pline, for authority, for order, and 
for honest toil in the scheme of 
livelihood. 


We are receiving into the kind 
shelter of our institutions more 
homeless men than ever before. 
More friendless women are cared for 
in those wonderful Harbours of 
Refuge which are now dotted about 
the country—for in all that I am 
now saying I am, of course, referring 


to our work in the United Kingdom. ~ z 


Some departments *of work are 


developing, and although in common | 
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p with other labourers in the field of 

" philanthropy we are gravely em- 
barrassed for want of money, we are 
notwithstanding making important 


advances. 


patients continues to increase. The 
births recorded last year numbered 
1,129, in addition to those in the 
district around, 1,493- 


The new Homes for Women in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and in London 
are operating satisfactorily, and have 
already deeply impressed our friends 
in those localities. We are most 
anxious to do something for women 
in some other large towns, especially 
in Leicester, Nottingham or Derby, 
and Leeds. 


ONE OF OUR EVENTIDE HOMES. LE 


The Mothers’ Hospital in London 
(the splendid work of which is 
described at length elsewhere in this 
Report) is going forward on the right 
lines. Lady Barrett, M.D.—who is 
perhaps the most widely-known 
authority on those matters—has 
kindly undertaken the entire direc- 
tion of the Medical Work. She has 
three skilful medical women sup- 
porting her, two of whom are resi- 
dents, amd the third visits the 
Hospital regularly. The number of 





It is nothing less than a calamity 
that we cannot complete the original 
building scheme drawn up for this 
Institution. Even if we could only 
add the Pavilions necessary for the 
additional beds, which will probably - 
cost £5,000, it would be an enormous 
boon. What we really need is 
another £30,000 in addition to that 
in order to complete the accommo- 
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SITUATED IN SOUTH-WEST LONDON 


dation for Nurses and Doctors and 
finish off the administrative and Pro- 
bationers’ Blocks. This Hospital is 
unique in its treatment of Mothers’ 
ailments, and is relieving a vast ; 
amount of suffering. It may, with- 
out a shadow of exaggeration, claim 
to be an effort of national importance 
and utility. 

It is very desirable that more 
definite work should be undertaken 
for Women Prisoners, particularly e 
Police-Court Prisoners. I am more 
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and more satisfied that some of our 
Prisons, despite all the long-overdue 
improvements and _ ameliorations 
which are bejng attempted, are still 
little better than manufactories of 
criminals. More and more it is 
coming to be recognized that the 
First Offender is the raw material of 
the life-long criminal, and it is 
amongst the First Offenders that our 
work must be extended. Already in- 
valuable aid in this direction has been 
rendered by our Army Probation 
Officers who attend the police-courts, 
and who have earned the confidence 
and thanks of those sitting in 
authority on the Bench, to say 
nothing of the gratitude of those 
who have thus escaped prison taint. 

The Eventide Homes are doing 
excellent service. We have lately 
received a gift of a valuable house in 
Nottingham, and I hope that from 
time to time other property will be 
placed at our disposal for purposes 
of this most delightful work of com- 
fort and charity. It is surprising 
how numerous are the worthy aged, 
both men and women, who are in 
circumstances if not of actual want 
yet of loneliness, friendliness, of 
helplessness, or in surroundings so 
uncongenial that for them happiness 
is out of the question. All this is 
changed, and their declining days 
sweetened and brightened by the 
sun-shiny atmosphere and the loving 
ministrations of the Eventide Home. 
The thanks of the old people are 
very touching. 

The Pedlars who dispose of the 
Needlework and other similar work 
done by the inmates of the Women’s 
Homes, the sale of which has in the 
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past helped very considerably to- 
wards the cost of maintenance, re- 
port increased difficulty in selling 
their wares. This no doubt is partly 
due to the increased prices which are 
inevitable, but the Officers in charge 
of this department would be greatly 
helped and cheered if our friends 
would bear in mind the needs of 
this effort and be good enough to 
let them know when needlework of 
any kind is required. 
* x * 


On the Men’s side, there have 


been some important developments 
during the year. 


We are now receiving into our 
Institutions of one kind and another 
about 25,000 men daily. The current 
year has been one of exceptional 
distress, and as I write the signs of 
destitution are increasing rather than 
otherwise. It looks as though a 
greater strain than can possibly be 
borne is to be put upon our Shelters 
especially during this winter. 


There has been more actual relief 
amongst the very poorest than for 
several years. ; 


The restricted housing accommo- 
dation in the large cities has made 
our Shelters a greater boon than ever. 
They are now being used by day as 
well as by night, often by those who 
have only a cupboard or dungeon to 
sleep in, and who find The Army 
Shelters of welcome service in which 
to spend part of their days. 

In this connexion, the apprecia- 
tion of the cheap food which is sup- 
plied is very gratifying. 

The Men’s Prison Wosk is extend- 
ing. There has been a more frequent 
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and regular visitation of some of the 
large prisons than ever before. This 
has been made practicable by the 
growing friendliness of some of the 
authorities, who seem disposed at last 
to give us some kind of reasonable 
facilities, although too often they 
still differentiate against us. 

As to Employment, we are now 
finding work for about 1,300 men 
daily. I am advised that probably 
1,000 of these would be chargeable 
on the community in some form if 


helpful agencies. Here again, how- 
ever, I can scarcely move until the 
necessary means are forthcoming. 
X * 4 X 

The Army’s Work for Boys is of 
the highest consequence. At this 
time I am particularly deeply inter- 
ested in unemployed boys. The 
youth of the nation is suffering per- 
haps more than any other section 
from unemployment. I estimate 
that there are at least 200,000 boys 
between leaving school age and 





‘IF YOU WILL BE FRIENDS WITH GOD HE WILL BE FRIENDS WITH YOU —THUS THE 
GENERAL, IN BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO THE SIXTY LADS ON THEIR LEAVING ST. PANCRAS 
STATION, LONDON, FOR AUSTRALIA 


they were not employed by The eighteen years who are workless and 


Army. This is an aspect of our 
Social enterprises which I feel sure 
subscribers to our Funds will know 
how to appraise. 

There is a constant and increasing 
demand for new Institutions for the 
homeless. To these urgent calls | 
cannot turn a deaf ear. There are 
at least twenty cities in Great Britain 
which are almost untouched by our 
Social Work, and in which I wish to 
establish Receiving Houses and other 


for whom there is little or no pros- 
pect at present of getting employ- 
ment of any sort. I want to help 
them. We are sending about a 
thousand this year to Canada and 
Australia after having given them a 
short period of training on our Land 
Colony at Hadleigh. 

These boys are without trades, 
and in times of industrial difficulty 
their type isethe first to go to the 
wall. In the large centres they 
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quickly degenerate. Idleness is the 
most demoralizing influence that can 
enter into human life. If not rescued 
they soon begin to injure the com- 
munities which support them, for 
‘it is the idle dog which worries the 
sheep.’ Now, these youths would 
be welcomed in the new lands. 
Opportunities there are legion. We 
recently sent a party of seventy-five 
lads to Winnipeg, advertising that 
they would arrive on a certain date. 
We received, chiefly from farmers, 
all in the Province of Manitoba, just 
“over one thousand applications for 
them, many accompanied by a re- 
mittance for the cost of internal 
travelling. 

As to finance, the Home Govern- 
ment will provide half the cost. 
Many of the lads will find a trifle 
themselves, but they must first be 
trained on the land and tested for a 
few weeks, and they must have help 

for outfit. This makes a deficiency 
of from £8 to {10 per head. As to 
transportation, Australia has made 
a generous offer, although her power 
of absorption seems to be limited. 
Canada, where opportunity is greater, 
is considering the position, and I 

= earnestly hope will assist passages in 
the same way. 

As to the important question of 
aftercare, Governments move slowly. 
I have laid it down for the guidance 

~ of my Officers that whatever econo- 
mies have to be effected there can 
be no slackening in this. We recog- 
nize the contingent liability for 
every boy who embarks under our 
auspices, and we have agents every- 
where. The lads do not want cod- 
dling, but they may require guidance 
and encouragement, especially when 
suffering from home-sickness, that 
fine tribute to the family life of the 
Old Country, and in itself a mark 
of the best influences which tie the 
Overseas to the Homeland. 

* * 


The emigration of Widows and 
Women who are capable of the 


ordinary work of home life is also 
proceeding. This work for Widows 4 
is one of the most gratifying efforts 
in which The Army has engaged, for 
although thus far we have only been 
able to send about Five Hundred 
Widows wth their children, I venture 

to think that these figures express a 
whole world of need as well as of 
comfort and relief afforded. For there 

is no more pitiable figure than that # 
of the young mother, left with her 
children, unable to obtain work, 
often unable to do it even if she 
could get it, and consequently unable 
to obtain food for her little ones. 


Need it be said that I intend to 
go on with that work also? The 
success of those we have emigrated 
—or as we prefer to term it, mi- 
grated—encourages me in the highest 
degree, and for the children, not less 
than for their mothers, I would ¢ 
bespeak the sympathy and prac- | 
tical help of all who can assist us. 


I have just come from meeting 


with between 500 and 600 of my 
Officers who are engaged in the - 
various branches of Social Effort 
described in the pages which follow. — 
They have afresh impressed me with 
the whole-hearted service they are 
rendering to God and to poor strug- 
gling and floundering humanity in 
the various positions which they 
occupy. 
the cause of the afflicted and dis- 
tressed is truly Christlike, while the 
results of their self-sacrificing toil as 
seen in lives reclaimed from vice 
and crime, despair and suicide, and 
transformed into lives of useful 
citizenship and blessing to all around, 
can never be fully told. 


Their loving devotion to 


Consequently my last word is one 


of hope and—may I not add ?—con- 
fident EXPECTATION !—I need help— 
I trust you who are able will help me 
with this great undertaking. 


BRAMWELL BOOTH. 
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Cases of Woe, Pathos, and Gratitude in tke 


Mothers’ 


OST men instinctively hold 
themselves aloof from mater- 
nity hospitals and would be 

: abashed at the mere idea of 
®oing inside. They feel that such 
places are nothing to do with them ; 
and, so far as management and 
administration are concerned, no doubt 
they are right. But only good could 
result from men understanding the 
character and volume of human 
anguish that is allayed in the Mothers’ 
Hospital at Clapton—the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. On 
vividly realizing the facts, the least 
that men could undertake, I think, 
ould be to accept some measure of 
responsibility for meeting the cost of 
maintenance. While leaving women to 
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Hospital 


continue doing the medical work, the 
nursing, the tending, the comforting, 
and the giving of ante-natal aid and 
after-care, men might, as their share 
in a mutual obligation, and perhaps 
acting through a sort of outside com- 
mittee of chivalry, see to it that the 
money for running this unique and 
invaluable Hospital is continuously 
forthcoming, without encroachment on 
funds otherwise available for much- 
needed and fruitful Army efforts to 
rescue women and children. 

Some months ago, in the Clapton 
Hospital’s annual report, it was my 
privilege to outline, without any identi- 
fying clues, actual cases from among 
the stream passing through that Palace 
of Peace and Healing, that birth-place 
of little children and 
large hopes. Iet me 
now give a few more 
examples — just ordi- 
nary patients, and all 
belonging to recent 
weeks. 

We may begin with a 
case so pitiful, that 
one’s mind quails at 
the thought of writing 
about it. A bright and 
winsome girl of sixteen, 
who was making splen- 
did progress under a 
well-won scholarship— 
some of my readers 
can think proudly and 
tenderly of daughters 
such as she. A devilish 
grossness involved her 
in disaster: her step- 
father the guilty mon- 
ster. He is now in 
prison. She is in the 
Hospital. Her baby is 
ndt yet born. Those 
are all the facts — the 
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material facts. But I want to try and 
also tell you the spiritual facts. 

Behind the long, stunted, unimpos- 
ing frontage ,at Clapton, the latest 
medical knowledge, the most skilful 
nursing, the best hygienic conditions 
are available. But the doctors and the 
nurses carry an additional and a 
higher healing power than belongs to 
their professional efficiency. Their 
lives are consecrated to the Saviour’s 
service, and thus their human sym- 
pathy is saturated with Divine love. 
With infinite tact and solicitude, they 
tend and minister to that girl of 
sixteen, who has been so foully wronged 
and who at first lay there so helpless 
and so burdened with grief. Without 
spiritual aid her case was utterly 
hopeless. With spiritual aid—well, 
already some courage is strengthening 
her heart and smiles of comfort flicker 
across her face. 

And now for cases which, if they 
merit all the compassion you possess, 
_ put a less painful tax on emotion than 
the one just dealt with. - 

A broken-hearted girl of eighteen was 
brought, not long ago, into a ward 
for unmarried mothers. And she, poor 
creature, until within a few days before, 
had supposed herself a lawful wife. 
On a sudden pride and happiness had 
given place to abject dismay. He whom 
she had mistaken for a husband and 
an honourable man proved to be a 
cowardly cheat. So one more Clapton 
pillow was wetted with copious tears, 
and another convulsive figure lay with 
heaving shoulders in that ward. 

But there is comfort for the stricken 
and a full palliation is available for 
all mortal anguish. | 
mother of a pretty babe, and in her 
face there shines a mysterious joy. 


For the miracle of conversion has 


happened. And surely there is a touch 
of perfect and beautiful womanhood in 
the following fact: Although entirely 
without means herself, she is foregoing 
all financial claim against the man, who 
has a wife and two chdéldrgn to support ; 
‘and they will need all,’ she says. 


She is now the 
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Wizened little Sarah belongs to a 
different phase of pathos. She 
sixteen, but looks only about twelve. 
For she is the under-sized and under- « 
developed daughter of drunkards. Not 
having received a moral training, or 
any general education to speak of, she 
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had only the bluntest sense of her 


position. But the baby was mercifully 


born dead. And the one’ remaining 
opportunity for the Hospital was, bw# 
careful administration of nourishment, 


os 


to try and impart some flesh and G: 


strength to wizened little Sarah. 
Mental darkness was destined to be 
penetrated by a spiritual dawn, it 
being encouraging to note that a sullen 
tendency now passed away and a new 
gentleness shone in eyes previously 
watchful and cunning. When the 
natal crisis had been approaching, and 
the frail patient’s life hung in the 
balance, an urgent summons was sent 
to her parents. The mother and an 
aunt presently arrived, both very 
drunk. Thus a new tax was put on 
the patience, sympathy, and tact of 
the devoted Salvationist staff. Neither 
mother nor aunt could say a sensible 
thing to the ill girl, and as the visi- 
tors’ maudlin demonstrations proved - 
generally troublesome they were 
accommodated with seats 


in the 
corridor. 


t 


There they proceeded noisily to eat ` 


pea-nuts, leaving an encircling litter 
of shells on the immaculate floor. 
Next morning, when the babe proved 
still-born, another intimation was sent 
to the parents, who this time made no 
response. On returning, the messenger 
described ‘ a boy about three vears old ’ 
she had seen in the home. ‘ That was 
Billy,’ came in feeble accents from the 
bed, ‘ but he’s eight—not three.’ So 
there was a wizened little Billy as well 
as a wizened little Sarah. And it came 
to light afterwards that, in this drink- 
stricken home in the slums, all the 
other children were wizened too. 

The cases are of infinite variety. 
No two sets of touching facts seem to 
be alike, save in revealing an impera- 
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tive need, if human life is to be pre- 
„served, of precisely such an institution 
as the Mothers’ Hospital. 

A district midwife acted and Mrs. L. 
gave birth to her tenth child at home. 
What the trial must have been like can 
be inferred from the fact that this 
family, now grown to twelve members, 
had to compress themselves into two 

tiny bedrooms. Still, somehow the 
@vent was contrived. But at once that 
‘nursing mother developed acute pneu- 

monia. Now think of 
‘the inadequacy of 
those bedrooms—yes, 
and also of the poor 
husband’sincome. The 
doctor begged the Hos- 
pital to take Mrs. L., 
as he thought only 
the most skilful atten- 
tion and best surround- 
ings could save both 
lives. The Hospital 
took her and_ both 
lives were saved. 

The facts were some- 
what reversed in the 
case of Mrs. M., aged 
nineteen, and the wife 

Ofa lad only one year 
older. While probably 
still some time from 
her confinement, she 
‘contracted such an 
attack of pleurisy as 
made home conditions 
impossible. To some 
general hospitals appli- 
cation was made in 
vain, those institutions being reluctant 
to admit a maternity case. Finally 
an appeal was made to Clapton, and 


Clapton accepted the poor young 
sufferer. Weeks later her baby was 
born dead. Weeks later still, the 


young wife, fully restored to health, 
returned to her home and husband. 
Pathetic boy-and-girl marriages are 
constantly revealed at this great Army 
Hospital. In August there arrived a 
girl who looked'such a child it was hard 
to believe she was married. But she 
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was eighteen and wedded to an out- 
of-work lad living still with his mother. 
Poor little wifey was similarly living 
with her people ; but the overcrowded 
home afforded no scope for the pending 
development. Once more, you see, 
there was really no alternative—so the 
Salvationist Hospital opened its doors 
and its heart to the married child. 

Four days afterwards twins arrived— 
but oh! such little scraps of things ! 
To be exact, one weighed just over 
3 lb., and the other 
fell short of 3 lb. bya 
couple of ounces. 
Readers may here like 
to be reminded that an 
average healthy little 
new-comer 
scalesat7lb. Happily, 
knowledge and experi- 
ence work wonders ; 
and in a few 
weexs the three 
were in normal 
condition. It 
delighted the 
matron to know 
they belonged to 
Tottenham. For 
the Council of 
that district has 
a highly efficient child- 
welfare work. So the 
twins and their mother 
are still being cared 
for. 

There recently 
arrived, weeping bit- 
terly, another young 
wife of an out-of-work husband. 
Obviously refined and gentle-nurtured, 
she nevertheless was, in physique and 
clothes, as poverty-stricken a little 
woman as can well be imagined. 
Sobbingly she told her story of despair. 
Having nowhere to go, she wanted 
to come to that Hospital; but she 
didn’t know what the charge was, 
and she hadn’t any money and her 
husband had been out -of work for 
months and months. The answer to 
her was the answer that has to ke 
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spare living accommodation. 


secret from her employers. 
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made to so many: ‘We have no 
set fees. We charge according to a 
person’s circumstances. If you have 
no money, it Js very evident you can 
pay nothing.’ She was admitted. 

It proved another case of twins. The 
sense of double responsibility broke 
down the sore-tried young wife; and 
the staff had quite a business to get 
her to leave off crying. There was 
nothing for the little mites to wear— 
that was the burden of their mother’s 
anxious wailing. Her very being seemed 
penetrated by terror of the poverty 
that had gripped her life. Hearts were 
touched by the manifest need. 

Some special pathos in a case will 
constantly move nurses and sisters to 
thoughtful little personal gifts. This 
needy mother of twins was the cause 
of many boxes and lockers being 
ransacked—of scanty shillings and 
afternoon outings being applied to the 
purchase of little garments and dress 
material. Other members of the 
establishment—some visitors as well— 
took a hand in the unselfish business. 
The result was that, before the time 
came for mother and twins to leave, 
she was the grateful possessor of 
liberal outfits for them, besides clothes 
for herself. The latest news from the 
local clinic is that she continues to 
smile and they to thrive. 

One day a young man passed and 
re-passed the Hospital, slowly and 
hesitating, several times. Then he 
screwed up his courage and made a 
dash for the door. These are the facts 
he, in stammering confusion, related to 
the Matron: He was a clerk, out of 
work, and living with his mother, a 
widow with slender means and no 
His wife 
was in domestic service, both her mar- 
riage and her condition being kept a 
But they 
were bound soon to discover the 


position of affairs, when she would be 


sure of dismissal. She had no mother 
of her own to go to, and oh! what— 


asked the half-dementeqd young man— 


were they to do? 
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counselled the 


‘See her mistress,’ 
Matron, ‘and frankly tell her every-. 
thing. If she is anything of a woman, 
she will listen to you. Tell her we will | 
take your wife when the time draws“ 
near.’ It was not a very nice thing for 


him to have to do, but he did it. The 


mistress was at first for indignantly 
washing her hands of the matter, but, 
presently relenting, she said: ‘ Well, 
Louisa has been such a good girl, Į% 
will stand by her. So she can continue 
here for the present.’ To further 


assist, the Hospital received her some-s ~ 


what ahead of the need. Great was the 
young man’s relief when she was safely 
at Clapton; and, to add to his con- 
tent, that very day he got some 
temporary work. Before he became a 
father, that temporary work had been 
exchanged for a permanent book- 
keeper’s berth. When the baby was 
five weeks old, and a little picture of 
cherubic health, a home awaited mothe 
and child. The Matron of the Hospital 
is accustomed to gratitude, but she 
does not remember ever seeing anybody 
more grateful than that young man. 
And with the subject of gratitude 
in our minds let me conclude with an 


incident the Matron introduced with - 


this remark: ‘Generally those people 
who are most desperately poor are the 
most anxious to pay.’ The other day a 
letter, enclosing £1, 
former patient whose distressing finan- 
cial circumstances were remembered. 

Discreet inquiries showed that her 
affairs had in no wise improved; so 
the £r was sent back with appreciative 
acknowledgments. ‘I am more than 
grateful to you,’ came an immediate 
letter in reply, ‘ for returning the little 
money I sent you. I hardly knew how 
to keep it after what you did for me. 
My husband wishes me to thank you 
for your kindness, and has promised 
to return the money back to you as 
soon as he gets some work.’ 

Who knows? Perhaps the poor — 
woman's words, coming so straight 
from her heart, will prompt others to 
pay that money for her. A: E.G: 
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. BRIGHTENING DARKEST ENGLAND 


Under the waving Tricolour Flag of The Salvation Army 


HE Social Work of The Salvation 

Army is as varied as it is wide- 

spread. In upwards of seventy 

areas the Flag of Blood and Fire 
is now flying, and in every one of these 
Social Operations are carried on side by 
Ą& e with the purely spiritual efforts. 

It is not possible in a brief article to 
give a detailed list of all the branches of 
work in existence, so manifold are they ; 
but these include Shelters for the Home- 
less, Food Depots for the Poor, Hostels 
for Working Men and Women, Elevators, 
Workshops, Woodyards, Labour Bureaux, 
Prison Gate Homes, Inebriates’ Homes, 
Crèches, Industrial Homes for Women 
and Girls, Farm Colonies, Schools, Hos- 
pitals, and Slum Posts—to mention the 
agencies as they spring to mind. 

Within the wide scope of the many 
diversified fields of 

_ ice The 
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a 
work under review covering a period of, 
nearly four decades. 

What of to-day? For answer we 
commend the present issue of ‘ All the 
World’ to the reader’s close attention. 
From its pages we may learn of the 
advances made; of the beneficent and 
many-sided enterprises on behalf of 
women and children; of the vitally 
essential operations of the Men's Social 
Work: also of the eminently praise- 
worthy efforts on behalf of men and 
lads carried on at Hadleigh, Essex, 
where it is interesting to know that some 
20,000 men and lads have already been 
dealt with, many of whom, after a period 
of training and testing, have been des- 
patched overseas to the British Domin- 
ions, where they have been found suitable 
occupations in agricultural and other 
pursuits. 

It should be 
noted that The 
Army has Homes 
for mothers and 
infants not only in 
the Metropolis, but 
in the Provinces, 
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same terrible vice is being faced in our 
many Homes with skill and patience, 
while specialized consideratión is given 
to cases in the Inebriates’ Home. 

The work of, the Receiving and Indus- 


. trial Homes for women and girls in 


progress at numerous Provincial centres, 
including Chatham, Southsea, South 
Shields, Hull, Oldham, and Bath, is a 
growing one. Hostels, Maternity Dis- 
trict Posts, Midnight Patrol Work, and 
Eventide Homes for the Aged, including 
the recently-opened Home for ‘ Darby 
and Joan’ at Southborough near Tun- 
bridge Wells, are all part of the present- 
day efforts of the Women’s Social Wing. 

Nor must mention be omitted of the 
Slum Work, with its visitation of the 
sick and needy, its lodging-house meet- 
ings and public-house ‘ bombardment.’ 
Some wonderful statistics show 191,470 
visits to families, and 31,021 visits to 
the sick. Altogether 2,265 women and 
girls and 501 children are accommodated 
in sixty-six Industrial and other Homes 
and Institutions of the Women’s Social. 
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During nine months 2,867 women and 


girls were dealt with in the Homes, ay 


large proportion of whom came from 
circumstances of the deepest “degrada- 
tion. 

The Hostels for Women and Girls pro- 
vided 237,257 lodgings, and. rendered 
help to many hundreds of needy people. 
In connexion with the after-care of these 
clients, 60,798 interviews with former 
occupants of our-Homes have taken 
place, and 12,969 letters been written. 

Shelters for Men are to be found a 
such Metropolitan centres as Bermond- 
sey, Bethnal Green, Blackfriars, Maryle- 
bone, Whitechapel, and farther afield at 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Halifax, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Perth, Manchester, Nottingham, 
Plymouth, Rochdale, Southampton, and 
Sheffield. Elevator Workshops and 
Homes, and Working Men’s Hotels are 
likewise situated in various parts of 
needy London and in the provinces. 

The Home for Destitute Boys, the 
Anti-Suicide Bureau, the Central Labour 
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Bureau, and the Prisoners’ Aid Depart- 
ment are all part of a great scheme for 
mlealing with some of the nation’s most 
vexing problems—and being dealt with 
gn a most effective and successful way. 

Coming now to a hasty survey of the 
history of our Social Operations, it should 
be emphasized that away back at White- 
chapel, where our first Headquarters was 
opened in 1865, relief was early afforded 
to the poor and needy. It was in 1882 
that The Army’s first Prison Gate Home 
Aas opened in London. In 1885 the 
Purity movement came into prominence, 
and the Criminal Law “Amendment Act 
yo passed. It was 
MLassociation with 
this that there took 
place the trial and 
acquittal of our 
present General, 
who, with the late 
Mr. W. T. Stead, 
stood in the dock 
as a result of their 
brave fight to drag 
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a year 
the first 
estab- 
d Food Depot 
s opened at 
| ‘The 
demoralizing effect 
on the people of 
strong drink was 
early realized by ; 

Army workers, and”a monster Petition 
for the Sunday closing of public-houses 
containing 436,500 signatures, was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by the 

Founder in 1889. It was in 1890 that 
that epoch-making volume; ‘ In Darkest 

England and the Way Out,’ was pub- 
lished. 

By February, 1891, £100,000 had been 
subscribed for the inauguration of the 
Darkest England Scheme. Later, the 
Founder publicly signed the Darkest 
England Trust Deed at the St. James's 
Hall, London. In May of the same year, 
the Industrial dnd Land Colony at Had- 
leigh was inaugurated. 
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Eighteen hundred and -ninety-three 
saw the birth of the Grace-Before-Meat 
Box. In 1905 the first Emigrant ship 
chartered by The Salvation Army started 
from Liverpool for Canada with 1,000 
emigrants. In 1906 the Anti-Suicide 
Bureau came into being, and in 1907 that 
splendid and uplifting branch of Salvation 


Army work, the Home League, was 
launched. 
The Founder conducted an Inter- 


national Social Council in London in 
May, 1911. In November of the same 
year, a Hostel for Women was opened 
in London by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
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Albany. In November, 1912, special 
efforts were made in the United Kingdom 
by the General and Mrs. Booth against 
the White Slave Traffic. Later, Mrs. 
Booth opened a Hospital for Mothers in 
Berlin. Queen Mary paid her first visit 
to the Mothers’ Hospital in 1914. 

Chiefly these references, which are 
purely representative, and make no 
pretence of being anything like a com- 
plete record, concern The Army’s work 
in this. country, but based upon the same 


principles, the Social Work has taken - 


root in many other parts of the world. 
Through the years there has been steady 
consolidation atid extension. 
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SALLY OF THE ALLEY 


And the Christmas Toy which the Slum Officer Supplied 


HE wase a ray of sunshine in 
the murky, slummy home; her 
father said that she brought the 
scent of flowers, and the sense of 

waving corn to the alley on that day 
when she was born. Times were never 
too good in their quarter ; sometimes 
they were worse than others; and it 
was in the course of a particularly hard 
season that Sally came asking that she 
might have a real Christmas toy. 

O Sally! Where was the sunshine 
now? And why could she not see that 
strange new look of pain which chased 
across her father’s face? Poor Sally ! 
There was a deep shadow in her eyes, 
and soon the cloud broke into tears ; 
but the misery in her heart was as 
nuthing to that which burned in her 
father’s soul with acid bitter- 
- ness, while he decided that his 
girlie should not be denied her 
heart’s desire—even though he 
had to steal to gratify her wish. 

As he left the house, bidding 
Sally to cheer up, he felt already 
too ashamed to kiss the little 
one—somehow he seemed un- 
worthy ; though it was for her 
sake that he purposed to do evil. 

The ways of our merciful God 
are strange and wonderful. 
Sally’s father stumbled on the 
stairs as he was descending to 
the street from their room in 
this great warren of a tene- 
ment house, and he almost fell into 
the arms of the Slum Officer who was 
climbing to the top floor. 

‘I'm looking for a little girl called 
Sally,’ she told him, when he would 
have passed on with a quick apology. 

‘My girl!’ he answered. 

‘I can’t find the room,’ the Captain 
added. ‘I have searched every land- 
ing!’ 

‘Can't doubt it!’ came the gruff 
response. ‘It’s only a box-room : 
you'd think it a cupboartl, like as not. 





But, what do you want with Sally ? °$ 

‘You must trust me for that ; only 
a little pleasant surprise for her!’ 
said the Captain. ‘Now you show me 
the way up!’ 

The poor man was in a state of ~ 
bewilderment as he climbed back uy 
the stairway and ushered the visitor 
into their tiny room. 

‘Just a pennyworth of pleasure, — 
the Captain assured the father an 
mother, as she led Sally away on the 
mysterious errand ; nor was the jour- - 
ney a long one. Out into the main 
street where the pedlars plied their 
Christmas trade, and up to a man 
who caused a gollywog to dance in 
the most amusing fashion. 

(Continued on page 212) 





‘HERE IT Is!’ WHIs- 
PERED THE CAPTAIN 
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Army's Efforts for the Sal- 
vation of Long-Term. Convicts E: 





giving evidence by their improved con- 


into three divisions, and afford them 
the opportunity to be in proximity 
with men who are like-minded. Their 
condition such as cell furnishings might 
be varied progressively, and similar 
*A BOVE that historic assize, the privileges in the way of letter writing, 
i A” Bailey, the scene of many seeing friends, and earning money for 


duct of a change of mind and heart a 


a solemn verdict, stands the those dependent upon them might be 


k challenging figure of Justice. granted. s- 

$ Not many hundred yards away, but The ‘cases’ which follow form an 

higher, far higher than blindfolded eloquent argument for The Army’s — 
_ Justice, one’s eyes meet the shining work. 


cross of Mercy on the summit of At the age of ten R. E. was sent toa ` 
St. Paul’s. Each symbol must have its Reformatory. aia 

aoe | in the affairs of life, but the lower Discharged at fifteen, he was re- — ~N 
must never be permitted to usurp the ceived into our Boys’ Home. Employ- 


higher. | ment was found for him in Wales; he | 
’ Tf we are to have ordered and was put on the train but never arrived, a: 
' efficient lives there must be justice, but Shortly afterwards it transpired that 
_it must be justice tempered with mercy, he had been arrested. 





pot mercy without which there can be For several years we lost sight of 
no hope for any. him ; then the Governor of a certain 
i There is no doubt that that attribute prison asked us to undertake the 

is being more and more evidenced by responsibility of what was considered 


_ those who are charged with the duty to be the worst man there. On his 
*of .caring for prisoners. Governors, arrival we discovered it was R. E. 
"chaplains, chief warders, and other He had been dismissed from ten 
officials are animated by a genuine regiments in His Majesty’s Army in 
_ desire to help the men, and that is one disgrace. So given over to evil had he 
reason why The Salvation Army is become, that he had the devil tattooed 
‘afforded increasing facilities to help on his forehead ; the tattoo marks were 


them, both while they are serving their removed at a London hospital at our | Bi 


“term and upon their discharge. request. 

The:prison system, too, is improving. Remaining with us for some little 
ESiowly, it is ‘true, but improving time, he made a little progress, and ~ 
_ nevertheless. The broad arrow has when the war broke out he joined up 
E gone. The prison cap is no longer worn. and eventually got married. On being 

The rigid rule of silence has given way demobilized he again pursued his evil 

“to more humane conditions. course, drinking and fighting, and 
But there is still room for improve- worse, and became a terrible and 

ment. Lieut.-Colonel Playle, The dangerous character. 

Army’s Secretary for prison work One night after a fight, to avoid a 

ame ep men, would classify those arrest, he junfped on a passing tram | 
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on which an Army Officer was riding. 
The Officer conducted him to an Army 
Meeting, where he got converted. 
Now, with his wife, he is a Salvationist, 
and their three children have been 
dedicated under The Army Flag. 

H. W. was a sailor, unable to get a 
ship, when admitted to one of our 
London Elevators. One evening, after 
being there a few weeks, he and 
another inmate got drunk and, later 
in the evening, separated, H. W. going 
off with a woman of the street. 

During the night the woman at- 
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tempted to search his clothing for 
money, whereupon he cut her throat. 
On finding that he had killed her, he 
left the house, and the following day 
succeeded in getting a berth as a 
ship’s fireman. On going down the 
English Channel the vessel was wrecked. 

Coming ashore, he tramped to Bris- 
tol, staying at our Shelter for the 
night and working his passage the 
following day to Cardiff in the hope of 
getting another boat. Unsuccessful, he 
returned to Bristol, and stayed in the 
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‘I WAS IN PRISON’ 


Casual Ward, where he made the ~ 


acquaintance of a man who suggested _ 


they should tramp to London. He also 

expressed the hopethat they might meet 

the man wanted for the Whitechapel‘ 
murder, for whose arrest a reward had 

been offered. 

Naturally he decided not to go that 
way, but before the day closed he be- 
came so terrified that he gave himself 
up to the police. Tried at the Olds 
Bailey he received the death sentence. 
While in Pentonville he asked for the 
services. of an Army Officer; his, 
request granted, he 
gave evidence of a 
change of heart. 

Two days before 
the date fixed for 
his execution he 
was reprieved, 
owing to the fact 
that he was drunk 


the crime and that 
the woman—a 
well-known low 
character—was 
attempting rob- 
bery. The death 
sentence com- 
muted to penal ser- 


to work with one 


worst man in the 
prison, and whom 
he so 
for good that he 
in turn became 
a changed character. 

For his good conduct, H. W. was 
released after seven years’ imprison- 
ment and, joining H.M. Forces, he rose 
to the rank of sergeant. After the war 
he married and returned to his former 
employment and is now doing well in 
Australia. 

C. F., a collier from Lancashire, got 
into trouble at the age of nineteen for 
stealing a coat, and afterwards was 
often in the hands of the police: He 
served two terms of penal servitude 


è 


who was surely the , 


influenced ` 


if 


when he committed ¥ 


vitude, he was put ` 
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_ before he was forty. During his last 
„Sentence, Lieut.-Colonel Playle’s visits 
~ made a deep impression upon him, and 

on his discharge he entered one of our 
* Social Institutions, where he remained 


he remained there for thirty-six years. 
During the last twenty years of his 
term he was often seen by Lieut.- 
Colonel Playle, who was able to arrange 


some nine months, during which time 
he greatly impressed the inmates with 
the genuineness of his religion and his 
desire to influence others for righteous- 
ness. 

. Ultimately he obtained employment 
in Wales, and became an active 
Salvationist. 

, Inquiring from the people with whom 
he had taken lodgings whether they 
had family prayer, he elicited the reply 
that if he desired this they had no 
objection, and a family altar was forth- 
with erected. To the day of his death, 
which occurred suddenly from heart 
failure whilst at work, this practise of 
prayer in the home was 
followed. 

He was given an Army 
funeral, and as a sign of 
respect the shops in the 
village were closed, the 
newspaper report saying 
that such a well-attended 
funeral and such an ex- 
pression of sympathy had 
never been known before in 
the locality. 

Another man charged 
with murder was detained 
at Broadmoor for twenty- 
two years. Visited by The 
: Army’s representative, he 
was influenced for good, and 
in due course was transferred 
to our care and subsequently 
was converted. The return 
of their son to his home 
afforded his parents un- 
speakable joy, and their 
letters are full of appreci- 
ation and thanksgiving to 
The Army, in whose ranks 
~ the son is an earnest worker. 

Then there is the man 
who shot two men in a post 
office; one of whom died as 
aresult. Sent to Broadmoor, 
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for him to come under The Army’s care. 
He is now working in one of our Social 
Institutions, and giving every satis- 
faction. 

It will be noted that a number of 
the cases are those of men of mature 
years, but The Salvation Army gets 
into touch with many who are at 
the very beginning of a career of crime, 
and under the Divine blessing takes 
hold of them and leads them back to the 
paths of rectitude again. 

On the Colonel’s desk stand the 
photographs of three men. ‘ Three of 
my friends,’ said the Colonel with a 
smile. The trio, who have all passed 
over to the Other Side, served between 








RESTORED IN BODY AND SOUL 


ONCE DISEASED AND DEGENERATE BEGGARS IN THE 


CITY OF COLOMBO, NOW HAPP¥% LOCAL OFFICERS IN 
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ARMY SERVICE 
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gl WAS IN PRIS 


them 122 years in prison, their respec- 


tive terms being 44, 41, and 37 years. 


The Colonel has many valued friends 


amongst the prison officials, but he is 


proud too to have known some of the 
splendid fellows who, in the face of 
unspeakable adversity, have made good 
and have now gone to their Everlasting 
Reward. 

‘I have laid them to rest “in the 
sure and certain hope of a glorious 
resurrection,” ’ said the Colonel. Par- 


ticularly moving were his references to 
Jack Smith, who spent forty years in 


LOWLY BUT PROMISING—-SEEN IN THE GARDEN OF A WOMEN’S SOCIAL HOME, LONDON 





prison and received upwards of two 


hundred lashes with the ‘ cat.” “ When | 


dying, dear Smith held my hands in 


his and said brokenly, “O Colonel, 


I want to thank you for all you've’ 


3? 3 


done for me. 

Of the many score of men who have 
passed under The Army’s care from 
the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asy- 


lum, only three have returned there. | 
Two of the number were for attempteg_ 


suicide, and one went back at his own 
request, as he feared he might kill his 
wife. 3 W. N. 


4 











REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD HELP THE SOCIAL WORK 


T puts backbone and moral stamina 
into many a down and outer. 
It awakens the dormant to a 
realization of civic responsibility. 

It befriends the criminal classes 
without pauperizing them. 

It visits and nurses the sick poor in 
their homes and gives relief. 

It carries on effective work at mid- 
night amongst the sorrowful sister- 
hood. 

It takes bread to the hungry and 
provides work for the workless. 

It affords shelter for thousands in 
its Homes for men, women, and 
children. 

It gives emigrants a new start in 
life. 

It renders help without regard to 
creed or nationality. 

It provides Homes and Orphanages 
for many fatherlegs and motherless 
‘children. ? 


It saves the would-be suicide from 
self destruction. 

It fights intemperance and allied 
evils. 

It cares for the sick, the blind, and 
the lepers. 





& 


‘ 


"i 


It wins thousands of the ‘most *% 


savage, depraved, and benighted. ~ 

It wages ceaseless and unrelenting 
war against impurity. 

It champions the weak, defends the 
oppressed, and vindicates the wronged. 

It saves childhood from stigma, and 
safeguards it from the penal taint. 

It makes for the brotherhood of 
nations. 


It champions womankind and be- | 


friends the widow. 
It is a social asset of priceless value. 
It works in the belief that no human 
degradation is beyond the reach of 
Redeeming Love. | 
It strives after the Salvation of the 
whole being—Body, Mind, and Soul. 
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. BEFRIENDING DRINK’S VICTIMS 


Some Details of The Army's World-wide Efforts tọ Transform 
into Useful Citizens 


Broken Drunkards 


RINK plays a malignant part 
in the sin and crime of all 
lands, and . therefore The 
Army’s Social Work is every- 


Ahere largely concerned with alcohol. 


But if nearly all the Social Institutions 
‘deal generally with the subtle all- 
‘devouring and deadly evil, some of 
them deal with it specifically. 

For example, The Army in Sweden 
utilizes a beautiful little island of 
I70 acres as a Settlement for men 
inebriates. It is called Kurön (the Isle 
of Cures), and is situated.a three hours’ 
journey by steamer from Stockholm. 
A correspondent who recently visited 


-the Settlement, supplies the following 


: flowers, and live- 


notes of his impressions : 

‘Cut off from all contact and asso- 
ciation with drink, the patients live 
amid charming natural conditions, 
which have a healthy influence on 
body, mind, and spirit. But chief 
reliance is placed on the cure of the 
soul. The one sure way of a man or 
woman overcoming the desire for strong 
drink is— through 
the miracle of con- 
version. Besides 
inducing noble de- 
sires, this imparts 
anew nature and 
implants an in- 
dwelling power to 
re-impose the 
human will. 

‘That purpose 
and end are assisted 
by various condi- 
tions at Kur6n. 
Helpful companion- 
ship is associated 
with such health- 
giving occupations 
as are involved in 
tending crops, 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE STREETS EARBY ® 
BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 


2I 


stock. At the time of my visit, 
twenty-five men were under treatment. 
There had been forty-seven, which is 
nearer the average. Work was over for 
the day and the men, amusing them- 
selves in various ways, seemed per- 
fectly happy and without a care. The 
Officer in charge mentioned that his 
interesting “ family ” included a farmer, 
a cashier, a merchant, a lawyer, an 
engineer, a banker, a shoemaker, an 
engine-driver, and a postman. Personal 
temptations and weakness are not dis- 
cussed among the patients or between 
them and the Officers. This kindly 
conspiracy of silence is part of a 
general effort to out-grow the past and — 
build up for the future. 

‘Many leave Kurön transformed and 
safe. But they remain linked with the 
place by ties of affection and gratitude. 
Often they come back as visitors ; 
every mail brings letters from them, 
and it is a constant occurrence for one 
or other to ring up Kurén on the 
phone, just to ask how every one is 
getting on. The 
Swedish Govern- 
ment takes a keen 
interest in the 
Settlement. Offi- 
cials of that 
Government make 
periodical inspec- 

| WAM es tions and issue 
= eulogistic reports. 

‘Some sample 
cases were out-lined 
tome. A fine young 
military lieutenant 
was so addicted to 
drink that the 
colonel of his regi- 
ment sent him 
under escort to 
Kurén. When the 
prescribed period 
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190 BEFRIENDING DRINK’S VICTIMS 
of twelve months had elapsed, the 
colonel visited the island, and was 
so delighted with the change in the lieu- 
tenant that he egreed to his immediate 
return to the regiment, and on a higher 


poor butcher, whose grief was mingled 
with deep gratitude. Had his wife’ not ®” 
forgiven him, he said, it was his 
intention to drown himself. Presently 
the reformed man returned home and, 


footing than before. 
This case is on similar 
lines to that of a clerk, 
who was also com- 


refusing the assistance of 
relatives, by sheer grit 
and force of character, 
rebuilt a position for his 





pletely transformed on family. An incidental Ge Ţ 
the little island, with feature of this case was rtis impossible@> 
the result that his thatthe reformed butcher ee ia am 4 


deeply -impressed em- 
ployer built an Army 
Hall on the site of 
premises where, a year 


had a drunken younger 
brother, who also went 
to Kurön, where he, too, 
was transformed into a 


matically, the 
comparative 
proportion of 
money spent 
upon the spread 
of Scriptural 


. i í : : knowledge and 
or so previously, the sober and honourable that wasted 
young man had often citizen.’ ny he ane 


appeared in an intoxi- 


Similar stories could be 


» 


cated condition. 

‘A third story was 
that of a drunken 
butcher belonging to 
another land. At Kurén 
he confessed in great 
agitation that, on his 
wife being removed to 
a sanatorium, he had 
quitted home in a state 
of drunken selfishness, 
thereby leaving his five 
little children in the 
lurch. After being per- 
suaded to pray, 
wrote urgently beseech- 
ing his wife’s forgiveness. 


_ told of similar Army institutions estab- 
lished elsewhere. New Zealand has a 
home for inebriate men and a home 
for inebriate women. The former is 
situated on the island of Roto Roa ® 
twenty-five miles from Auckland, and 
accommodates a hundred patients. 
Delightful surroundings and the pleas- 
ant climate help to lift them out o their 
disastrous appetite ; while distractions 
and interesting occupations are found 
in looking after a herd of dairy cows, a 
large poultry farm, market gardens, 
etc. The Department of Justice pays 

he £I a week in respect of every case com- 

mitted to The Army’s care. Between 4 

1914 and 1922, 766 men entered the 


Her letter in reply Home. Meetings are held regularly, 
said that next to God and many cases of conversion occur. A 
there was no one more number of the patients are self- 


committed. 

The New Zealand Home for Women 
Inebriates is on Pakatoa Island. Most 
of the cases come from court, here again 


ready to forgive him 
than herself. That very 
day news was tele- 
graphed that she had 


died, but with loving the Government paying £I a week per 
references to him on her head. Women of a good social class 
lips. It was a tremen- sometimes commit themselves, the 


dous experience for the matter of going to Pakatoa being 
settled in the magistrates’ private 
room, 

The Women’s Social Officers in 4 
England have adopted special and suc- 
cessful measures on behalf of women 


inebriates. In Germany Drunkards’ 





The influence of strong drink 
is not only far-reaching, it is 
disproportionately costly, both 
as to the damage it occasioas 

and as to the money whicheis spent ja its consump- 
- tion. Compare this bottle With the Bible on 
this page. 
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BEFRIENDING DRINK’S VICTIMS 


Brigades search the streets nightly 
@and: convey intoxicated persons to 
stations provided by The Army. Other 
- special efforts to help the poor drink- 
slaves are made in various parts of the 
world. 

Meanwhile, of course, every Army 
Meeting and every Soldier is doing 
something, all the time, against the 
drink. 

* * 

“Though I had reached the age of 
twenty-two before I made the acquaint- 
‘ance of strong drink, I must say that 
I showed anything but discretion in 
the way that I dealt with the subtle 
evil which it represents. I simply fell 
for it!’ Thus testifies a well-known 
Local Officer of a South London Corps, 
who, for family reasons, withholds his 
name. 

‘Having a good tenor voice I was 
frequently in demand as a soloist ; but 
my greatest mistake was committed 
when I allowed my objections to be 
overcome and I joined a famous church 
choir in Melbourne, for I am an 


Australian by birth. The fact of making 
a commercial matter of what should 
have been a divine service on my part 
undermined my control in a peculiar 
way, and it became the usual thing to 
adjourn to a neighbouring public-house 
immediately after the weekly rehearsal. 
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ICE-CUTTING ON THE LAKE—ONE OF THE WINTER OCCUPAT6ON? AT 
KURON, OUR SWEDISH INEBRIATES’ COLONY 


IQI 


Religion which had formerly acted as a 
deterrent against intemperate living no 
longer came to my aid. 

‘Friends who becamg interested in 
the disasters which quickly befel me 
collected sufficient money to give me a 
new start in London; but I soon found 
myself securing an engagement in a 
West End theatre, with the members 
of the staff of which I frequented drink- 
ing clubs. Nevertheless I kept my 
place in a touring company for three 
years and for two years more was able 
to carry on concert work in Yorkshire. 
But here my engagements took me into 
clubs where drink was plentiful all the 
time, and Sundays were spent in the 
public-houses. 

‘ Judging, in one of my drink-free 
moments, that I would soon be fit 
only for a lunatic asylum, I left this 
manner of making a living and went 
again with a company and stayed for 
nine years. Then I spent a vacation 
in London and found that I was a 
worse slave than ever to the drinking 
habit—so much so that I went roaming 
the country in a half-demented con- 
dition. 

‘Eventually I found my way into 
Wales and came to myself in a tiny 
town. Suddenly feeling hungry I 
entered a shop where they sold fried 
fish. The man and his wife took pity 

on me, for I presented an awful 
appearance, and gave me la 
| place to sleep. Then they re- 
a = commended 
i me to seek 
DE aid of The 
Salvation 
Sem Army. 
} $‘ On loca- 
ting their 
Hall = I 
thought, at 
first, that 
the place’ 
was empty, 
b u-t SSI 
quickly dis- 
covered that 
there were 
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five or six pêople kneeling in a ring and 
praying before the platform. I crept 
inside and sat down to think. One of 
the men saw me and said, ‘ Come on, 
brother, join us!” 

““ Let me alone,” I answered. “ I’m 
not worth the trouble; I have been 
drinking !’’ Thereupon one of the men 
prayed in accents of anguish: “ Lord, 
save this man ! ” But I only wished to 
be free from the consequences of my 
folly. I passed on to the next Corps, 
where the Officer took me in hand, 
gave me a note to the Officer in charge 
of the Social Work for Men, in Bristol, 
and did not leave me until I was well 
on my way in safety. 

‘ Long unaccustomed to the pleasures 
of home life I quite failed to value the 
efforts made on my behalf in Bristol, 
and, after a time, I left the care of 
The Army and, in due course, arrived 
in Birmingham, stranded. Again The 
Army came to my aid and I stayed in 
the Elevator there for eight months. 
Just when I was shaping well and 
began to hope that I was free of my 
besetment, a relative died, I got rest- 
less, and off I went again with a touring 
company. 

‘ Ah, the agony of being within reach 
of rest for my mind and conscience 
only to lose it by a moment’s madness ! 
Nevertheless, hope was not dead within 
me ; for, on returning to London from 
an Edinburgh engagement and finding 
a letter awaiting me from the Officer 
at the Birmingham Elevator, I quickly 
wrote him in reply saying I would come 
to him again if he would accept me. 
Before posting this letter, however, I 


e 


against the evil temptation and my 
messenger of appeal went through'the 4 
mail. 

‘ By return came the invitation, and 
I left London and the theatrical pro- 
fession, and went to Birmingham. Even 
now I was not to be allowed an easy 
victory, for, as I left the station en 
route for the Elevator something sug- 
gested that I should have a last fling 


with the money I still had. I took out®. 


my purse to look at the cash, and I 
returned it to my hip pocket still un- 
decided. But within fifteen minutes my* 
purse was gone! A thief must have 
seen me take it out and restore it. 

‘ Yet that loss was my gain, for I 
went off to the Elevator, feeling very 
mean that I had so weakly stumbled on 
the very threshold of freedom! I was 
joyfully received and the days which 
followed saw my mind being led by a 
love-marked path to the Saviour from 
all sin. : 

‘Shelter life may not be entirely 
conducive to serving God, but it is a 
good training ground and I quickly 
threw all my energies into the work 
which offered. I am never happier 
than when I can have a straight talk 
with one who is in the clutches of the 
Drink monster. Ten years ago I 
returned to London, where I have been 
a Soldier and Local Officer of The Army 
ever since. 

` Accustomed as I was to the applause 
of the crowded audience and knowing 
what pleasure and fascination there is 
in a life of that kind, I am able to say 
that “I never found a joy to equal 
that of winning and bringing a soul to 


had a desperate struggle, but I won the feet of Jesus! ”’ 


DYING IN THE DARK 
In the Dutch East Indies, The Army has developed two widely serviceable and 
highly esteemed branches of Social service ; these are seen at work in various Leper 
Colonies and the William Booth Memorial Eye Hospital, at Semarang, Java. Every 
effort is made to test cures for leprosy and the lives of those who are far gone with 
the disease, and who would otherwise die in the dark, are brightened by the loving 
care they receive and the hope obtained from learning of the Saviour’s love. 

The Army has four Hospitais at work in the Territory, a Colony for destitute 
Javanese, Homes for Girlssand Women and for Children, a Reformatory for Javanese 
boys, Military Homes for Europeans and Natives, and work among the prisoners. 
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TRUGGLE 

| ><» Where Filth | 

| A Taints Body 
and Soul, the 


Brave Salvation 
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ied the old l sh 
Saas baie eet bre, There’s the secret of The Army’s 


Phone ane the tebrer! of -the slum work—as, indeed, of all else that 
room which did duty for bedroom, 1 done under the Flag which we wave 
drawing-room, kitchen, and all else. in seventy different countries—the love 
.‘ Aye, as different as can be since of God. And it needs must be from 
you was a girl, I reckon!’ responded such an all-compelling source that 
her married daughter from her bed inspiration is drawn when delicately 

_ in the opposite corner. nurtured women are enabled to spend 

F ‘So I should think. Here youre * happy and useful existence in that 
laid up and them two girls just comes 2°!Some pestilence which is the atmo- 
in and takes charge of all of us. First SPhere of the slum—the slum where 
thing in the mornin’ here they are; P©°P le are housed like swine; where 
last thing, too. One cleans up while the pigsty enters into their souls; 
the other gets the children off to school Where, often enough, character is 
and then puts the dinner on. And the Moulded on the pigsty pattern. 


ons PE you say times is altered ? ’ Women Fight and Win 


bit of washin’ is done with the rest. | Look on a typical slum building in 
I declare I never did see the likes of ome of those indescribably terrible 
it in all my born days ! streets where the sour, dirty houses are 


‘ How they does it beats me. Keeps jammed together in sour, dirty soil— 

è half-a-dozen homes goin’ at the same fit home for starved slugs and greasy 

time and then, in the evenin’s, and on weeds. The woodwork is usually worm- 

Sundays, makes a church of their place eaten and rotten with neglected old 

for grown-ups, and has a Bible school age; it is saturated with grime; the 

for the youngsters. Religion’s not in Main structure is thoroughl crazy ; 

- my line; I always had too much work the roof leaks, the whole place is 
to do to find any time for that sort of damp. 


thing; but this Army is good for little As a remedy for large families it is 
‘uns; let ‘em go to the Bible school, excellent ; the children die with awful 
Hannah ; let ‘em go reg’lar, mind! regularity. Put out your hand as you 


‘Funny thing how they sees you stumble in the semi-darkness through a 
through everything, ain’t it? Even mouldering hallway and the blistered 
got a nurse comin’ when it’s time. paint has something of the feel of the 
Fair beats me. Tain’t natural for mortal skin of the drunkard. Switch on a 

- girls to work for poor people that way, flash-lamp and see how the wallpaper 
and no pay at the end of it!’ bulges away from the plaster. Often 

‘Yet it’s for good, mother, all this the characters and conduct of thee 
difference ; and it’s for love that they unfortunate dwellers are even worse 
do it—the love ‘of God!’ than the setting would suggest, Such , 
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is the hideous reaction of the appalling 
environment ! 

Now visualize The Army lass at 
work here—keeping sweet herself and 
making her home an oasis of purity 
in the midst of the horror which 
swells like an evil flood about it. 
Everywhere she goes she is aş light 
amidst darkness, as sanity in Bedlam, 
as hope in despair, as life in cruel 
death. She more really points to 
Heaven than a million church spires, 
for her hands open the door of the 
prison-house of depravity ; her vigor- 
ous faith in human possibilities effec- 
tively ousts the inertia of decadence, 
and sets men and women fighting for 
a worthy place in the scheme of life. 
And if they stumble, if they fall, it is 
upon her untiring belief for them that 
they lean while they get their breath, 
so to speak, and regain courage to try 
again. 

She is tender mother and strong 





THE ARMY’S ‘SLUM ANGELS’ ARE ALWAYS WELCOME IN HOMES 
i LIKE THIS 


THE SLUM STRUGGLE 


father, big brother and loyal sister, to 


them all. They turn to her in perfect 
confidence when faced by a thousand 
and one difficulties, and she never fails 
them! Let the need be for something 
more substantial than counsel or sym- 
pathy, or the aid that two willing hands 
can give, then how does the Slum 
Officer proceed ? Well, take this case ; 
it comes from Liverpool. The letter 
is written by a Slum Officer to the 
Women’s Social Headquarters, Hack- 
ney. 


‘Could you possibly let me. have ` 


some old clothes ? ° she writes. ‘Ina 
home where two of the children have 
already died, there is a wee lassie of 
seven years who cannot go out because 
she has neither boots nor clothes—she 
has only a piece of old stuff to wrap 
around her little body. The boy is ill 
with pneumonia. When I entered the 
room they were breaking up a chair to 
put on the fire, trying to keep the room 
warm. They had 
no coals.’ 

The answer was 
forthcoming within 
record time, and 
clothing, firing, and 
more were supplied. 

X * * 

‘Please thank 
the - Adjutant for 
those coals,’ said a 
woman ina London 
slum district to.an 
Army Officer who 
had been interested 
in her case. ‘It is 
so nice to have a 


fire. Fancy her 
sending me _ two 
bags! I couldn't 


believe that they 


but the boy (he was 
an intelligent little 


fellow, too) said 
there wasn’t an- 
other Mrs. M. on 


his list, so he was 
quite sure they 


were both for us, — 


Ba. 


á brown 


P 


$ The latter has been 


} 
\ 
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their little home. 


THE SLUM 


were for us all right. And that little 
| loaf which the Lieutenant 
brought, it was a beauty! ’ 

The speaker, a woman of about 
sixty-seven, had a kind, motherly, 
smiling face. It was quite early in the 
day, and the visitor 
had come round 
‘to make sure that 
everything was all 
right.’ The Adju- 
tant at the Slum 
Settlement . had 
sent her. The 
room, though very 
small, was clean 
and tidy; possibly 
the only one like 
it in that warren 
of a building. Two 
women live in this 
room, the mother 
and her daughter. 


an invalid for four- 
teen years, but, 
fortunately, she in- 
herits her mother’s 
brave spirit. She 
is paralytic, some- 
times quite blind 
and helpless, but 
those who are priv- 
ileged to minister 
to her testify to her 
unfailing bright- 
ness. Yet when the 
Slum Officers first 
found them they 
were thrust down 
to the verge of 
despair, hoping for 
nothing, and begin- 
ning to neglect 
themselves and 





‘Do you know,’ said the old lady, 
“my plants —pointing to a row of 
pots on the windowsill—‘ were almost 
dead when the Adjutant found us 


` here. We had such a job to save them. 


Do you think God had a job to save 
us? Ah, if you only knew what a 
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difference it has made tous to learn 
how He loves us!’ . 

* * * 

Edinburgh Slum Officers, in visiting 
the public-houses the other Saturday 
night, came upon a big, fierce-visaged 
man who said to 
one of them : 

‘Captain, would 
you like to see your 
old General’s pic-. 
ture ?’ 

“Yes, I would,’ 
answered the sur- 
prised Officer. 

Straightway the 
truculent - looking 
Ishmael pulled 
from an inner 
pocket a copy of a 
Salvation Army 
Song-Book—one of 
the old-time penny 
issues, with the 
Founder’s portrait 
on the cover of 
it. 

‘Yon book was 
given to me in 
Peterhead Convict 
Settlement,’ he 
said, ‘when your 
old General visited 
usin rg1r. I have 
kept it ever since,’ 
and he looked 
down at the Slum 
Officer with a 
strange expression 
in his eyes as he 
continued gruffly, 
‘I’m keeping it un- 
til I can frame the 
picture. And TI 
frame it, Captain, 
when—when I get 
a home of my own!’ 

x x x 

One wintry Sunday afternoon’ there 
strayed into a little Slum Hall, to join 
the numerous company of tattered 
children who had gathered for what 
the old lady; mentioned in our opening, 


ugh 


termed ‘ the’ Bible school,’ a very small 
and very ragged boy who sat spell- 
bound as the Officer proceeded to 
unfold the lesson. The text was, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,’ and 
the Captain poured out her very soul 
as she sought to show to her pathetic 
class that when the Saviour’s peace 
came into their homes—when father 
and mother were converted—there 
would be shoes and stockings for the 
children and food in the cupboard. 
Question time came and the little 
ones were asked to quote the text. 
Up went the dirty hand of the new- 
comer. ‘I know, Sister,’ he said. 
‘Then tell me,’ said the Captain. 
‘Sister, you said, “ Blessed are the 
shoemakers, for they shall walk the 
earth,” ’ came his eager reply. | 
The other children laughed heartily, 
and the poor little chap, surprised and 
fearing that he had blundered in some 


way, when he had thought he was 


getting on so famously, began to cry. 
When the Captain went to comfort 
him she noticed that his feet, which 
were bare and chilled, gave point to 
his version, and she resolved to visit 
his home. | 

Here she discovered an out-of-work 
father and real need, which was at 
once relieved. The parents began to 
attend Army meetings, and presently 
things improved and the boy had 
reason to revise his text once again and 
say: ‘Blessed is the Slum Captain, 
for since she came we have had shoes, 
food, and Salvation in our home.’ 

* * * 

One of the most painful things to 
witness is the eagerness of the slum- 
land crowd when gathering to witness 
a street fight. The spectacle is degrad- 
ing in the extreme. Often enough the 
combatants are women, and one may 
notice the wild light which shines in 
the eyes of the other women as they 
rush to the scene of the conflict, calling 
on others to come also. 

“It’s old Rhoda on agin’, they cry 
to each other, voices résing to a shriek 
amid the din of many shouts. ‘ She’s 
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got Lean Liz 
Come on!’ | a 

Just such a happening was develop- 
ing rapidly the other day in South 
London when a Slum Officer took her 
place on. the top of a motor-bus, bent 
on having ‘a good long .blow’ in 
order to get rid of the stuffy feeling 
which slum life produces. She had 
but just paid the fare when she noticed 
the gathering throng. In a flash she 
had slid from the vehicle and was 
quickly weaving her way through the 
swaying mob. As by magic she sud-* 
denly appeared in the open space made 
for the maddened women, who were 
shrieking horrible oaths as they strove 
together. , 

Before one could count twenty she 
had those foolish creatures apart, and 
staring at her in stupified amazement. 
For a moment it looked as if they 
would join forces in an attack upon 
the blue-garbed intruder, but before ~ 
one could speak, much less act, she 
had pushed the least damaged woman 
in one direction, and was leading the 
other the opposite way out of the crowd 
for repairs, herself totally forgetful of 
the bus and the fare she had paid, 
while the crowd rapidly dispersed, 
many of the degenerate onlookers 
somewhat angry at ‘ being done’ out 
of ‘ their sport.’ 

Sometimes it is a man and a woman 
who fight—not always a one-sided 
battle, either. A Slum Lieutenant 
turned the corner into a poor street 
one night to find such a brawl in pro- 
gress. The whole of the inhabitants 
were out ‘ to sec the fun.’ A policeman 
whom she had passed a moment before 
had said : 

‘` Just the job for you, around there, © 
Sister. If you can convert that lot 
you'll do well. You’ve done some- 
thing for old E * mentioning a 
noted criminal who had recently been 
converted, ‘so perhaps you can do the 
same for these. Pll be along in a, 
minute. If vou haven’t succeeded ,by- - 
then, I’ll take them in hand!’ 

(Continued on page 202) 


by the ’air of ’er ’ead! _ 
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“HE ‘Poor Man’s Lawyer’ of 
È The Salvation Army advises 
=~ Ẹ most of his clients by corre- 
Ye, spondence, and a stamped enve- 
lope with a letter asking for advice is 
I] that is necessary to secure it. About 
3,000 letters coming from all parts of 
the country are dealt with yearly, 
4 while some also come from the 
` Dominions and other lands. 
~ The callers have been of all ranks 
_ and nationalities, from the wife of a 
_ general to a poor Chinaman, and most 
_ of the European countries have been 
represented, together with two appli- 
= cants from Persia. 
_ That the poor should have some one 
A to advise them, free of charge, and 
arthat. a great deal might be done to 
E prevent people from going to law 
= unnecessarily, is the principle on which 
=- the work is carried on, and while 
-= upwards of {10,000 have been re- 
= covered for poor people, it has not 
_ been necessary to take litigious pro- 
= ceedings in half a dozen cases. 
-One of these was the case of “ Salva- 
= tion Bob, a navvy, who, though just 
able to read his Bible, could not write. 
Producing a dirty scrap of paper, he 
~ remarked that he had been praying 
~ that God would lead him to the right 
place. He had lent his life savings, 
P” amounting to over £300, to his em- 
_ ployer to enable him to undertake a 
SAG eee | 
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our ‘Poor Man’s Lawyer’ 
LA 
contract, and Bob was to be the 
foreman. The unstamped scrap of — 
paper was his only security, and was ‘3 
utterly useless as evidence. Bob's — 
case appeared hopeless, but proceeds — 
ings were taken. The employer ad- 
mitted the debt, paid a sum on account, ~ 
and gave bills for the balance. Bob — 
got all his money back, with the 
exception of about £20, about which — 
there was a dispute, and as he was 
paid as foreman {1 a week more than- 
he would have had as a workman, hesi 
came out of the transaction very well. ay. 
The money was invested for him, a1 dane 
he turns up periodically to have a ~ 
form filled up for a refund of the — 
Income Tax deducted from his interest. — 
Another case was that of the wife of 
a military officer who had gone off with — 
another woman. There was a deed of ` 
separation, but the man being at the — 
front, where no proceedings ‘could be _ 
taken against him, had reduced the 
maintenance to 30s. a week. A letter 
was written to him, and his solicitors — 
replied that if the wife was not satisfied — 
she could apply to the poor law 
authorities. Shortly afterwards the 
30s. was stopped, and the poor woman, ~ 
whose dress allowance had formerly — 
been £150 a year, was obliged to work — 
in a shop. After the armistice her — 
husband was served with a writ, and — 
the case was ultimately settled by — 
payment of £300 for arrears of main- 
tenance, and a fresh deed of separation _ 
was signed under which the wife is still — 
receiving £3 a week. hi 
Another interesting case was that 
of a young man who called with a 
long will of his grandfather, who lefte- 
a large quanttty of freehold house — 
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property in London, the income of 
which was to be paid to his children 
for life, and after their death the 
property was to be realized and 
divided among their children. The 
young fellow stated his father had 
died some time before and he had 
signed something, he did not know 
what, or how he stood. After a lot 
of questioning it appeared the children 
had agreed that, instead of selling the 
houses and dividing the purchase 
money, they should each take one or 
more houses, and what the man signed 
was a deed of family arrangement. 
One of the daughters had, however, 
died without leaving a will or children, 
and two freehold houses transferred to 
her husband should have been taken 
by her only brother. The family 
lawyers had overlooked this, and when 
their attention was drawn to it, 
immediately admitted the error. The 
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husband, who was the son of a Salva- 


tion Army Officer, was at that’ time a 


at the front, and when he came home 
on leave he signed the necessary deed 
conveying the houses, which were 
worth at least £1,000, to his brother- 
in-law, whose visit to the ‘ Poor Man’s 
Lawyer’ turned out a very profitable 
one. 

A bricklayer while at work lost a 
leg. After receiving the usual weekly 
compensation for a long time, he was 
ordered to London, and his employers’ 


` 


solicitor endeavoured to induce hins ~ 


to accept a small lump sum; after 
some negotiation £300 was paid. In 
another case the Court awarded ten 
times as much as the injured workman 
was offered. 

Hundreds of old people have been 
advised as to their old age pensions, 
about which much ignorance prevails. 
Many imagine they must spend their 
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AND INSTRUCTION.’ THOSE IN THE PICTURE ARE GARLANDED WITH FLOWERS 
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little savings before they are eligible 


@ for pénsions. In one case an old couple 


had saved between £300 and £400, and 
had been living on it for two years 
after they were seventy. After being 
suitably advised, they wrote a warm 
letter of thanks and said they were 
rejoicing over a Ios. pension each. 
The Rent Acts have made it possible 
for rapacious landlords to be obliged to 


“repay increased rent which had been 


ej 
t 
` 


unlawfully charged, and many poor 
people are still occupying their dwell- 


¿ngs after receiving notices to quit, 


because of the advice they have 
received. 

Many others have been advised as 
to wills. Disputes and hardships are 
frequently caused by people not mak- 


ing their wills, and many wills have 


` 


been prepared for poor women who 


” 109 


have been deserted by thejr husbands, ` 


and who want to provide for their 
little homes, and make sure that 
insurance moneys will go to those who 
will see them decently buried instead 
of passing to their husbands. 

National Health and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, illegitimacy, troubles 
between husbands and wives call for 
a large amount of work, work which 
does not necessarily end merely with 
the giving of legal advice. If The 
Army Officer living in the client’s 
district can render assistance, he is 
instructed to do so. 

The work in no way infringes the 
work of solicitors. If a lawyer is, or 
has been, engaged on a case, The 
Army offers no advice. The aim is to 
be in reality, as well as in name, a 
‘Poor Man’s Lawyer.’ 
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- THEIR CHAINS LONG SINCE 


STRUCK OFF, THESE ONE-TIME CRIMINALS IN A NORTH INDIA 
‘ d d 
SETTLEMENT ARE,SHOUTING °° HALLELUJAH |’ BECAUSE POLICE®OVERSIGHT IS NOW REMOVED 
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A CHEERFUL CHILDHOOD. « 
= Making Life Worth While for those in the Rising Generation | 
gs wħo have known Fear, Hunger, and Worse 

| 
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YOR an Organization which has the world,’ even so, in regard to Social 
never given up the adult as‘‘a operations and amongst the children 
bad job” The Salvation Army also—The Army gladly admits a duty 
shows an amazing interest in towards the little ones outside its 

the child life of our times,’ says a camp. In fact, it may be said that thea, — 
_ newspaper writer. ‘The dramatic children form, though in one aspect A 

“trophies” of The Army warfare are, the saddest, in another the most ~“ 
in the main, men and women who triumphant, feature of the Social worka 4 

_ have left childhood so far behind that A visit to one of the Children’s 
they have clean forgotten all about it, Homes might lead one to imagine that 
he adds; ‘yet while the Officers of its inmates had hardly known fear or - 
The Army do not join in the cry, “ The hunger, and it would be most difficult 

_ present generation is hopeless, all we to believe that any of them had ever 
can do is to con- , been touched by 
centrate on the chil- vice or crime. They 
dren,” nevertheless. suggest only a 
they take the happy nurture. 
keenest of interest In other than 
in the young life these grosser re- 
which goes clamour- spects Army Officers 

ing around the ø are cheating here- 
Open-Air Meetings Wa f, dity and environ- 
and the ever-open ment. They are 
doors of their Halls defying those natu- 
and Institutions ! ral laws even as the 
To consider the W Ņ ne A lily defies the law . 
children the only ii \¥ \ N SS of gravitation—by 
hope of the future |! ON Zz sz growing upwards. ~ 
would be to take In The Army Homes a 
counsel with de- we havea sweet and \ 
Spair, since if hope _ Aar OPL smiling childhood. 
for the present No one would dream 

generation is abandoned, hope for the of the scenes from which these chil- 
future can only be thin, for, after all, dren have been rescued, or of the fact — 
every generation is integrated by its that they have been in the dock at 
predecessor ; there is no clear line of the police-court, and that a magis- — 
cleavage from which the world can trate has shaken his head over them.. _ 
start afresh. Whatever despair there may have been 
However, there is nothing to argue on the bench there has been a heart 
here, for, if none is too old to be led of optimism, often covered by a scarlet 
captive behind the Blood-and-Fire guernsey or over which a bonnet has 
Flag, neither is any too young. The shown, somewhere in the body of the 
Army has its Officers, Organizations, court. l 
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_ and literature for the young; life is The eighty-seven Homes and branch ; i 
-militant even in knickerbockers. Homes for children, at home ndg 
| e Just as, in its evangelistic enter- abroad, are not the only side of The™ 


_ prises, The Army goeg¢ forth ‘into all Army’s work for little ones. A 
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Caring for ‘Darby and 
Joan ’—-Giving Light at 
Eventide 


I HE work carried on in The 
Salvation Army’s various Homes 
= for aged women has come to 
beintimately associated with the 
familiar term ‘Light at Eventide.’ 
Valued work has also been done for 
many years past amongst the aged of 
both sexes in the crowded tenement 
districts of London and other cities. 
Now a new class of effort—a ‘ Darby 
and Joan’ Home for aged couples— 
has been launched. 

Á The new Home is pleasantly situated 
at Southborough, near Tunbridge 
Wells, and comprises two residences 
which have been transformed into one. 
This strikes one as being appropriate 
in an effort which makes for union as 
against the separateness of workhouse 
existence. 

The painful part of entrance into 
the, to them, greatly dreaded Union 
(surely the term is a misnomer in such 
a connexion) is that the old couples 
f who have walked life’s journey to- 
gether are called upon to separate. 
What a contrast for the Darby and 

Joan Home inmates between this 

Christmas and last! Some come from 

their one tiny room far up many stairs, 

where their days have been spent amid 
the weariness of fetch and carry, with 
scarcely any one available to do them 
service, says Lieut.-Colonel Turner, 
who lias the oversight of this branch of 
the work, and few who could spare 
time to brighten their lonely hours. 

This is all now a thing of the past. 

There will be no rules at South- 
orough, except such as would be 
required for fhe conduct of any well- 

‘regulated household. The family 
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spirit will prevail, and at Christmas 
time the spirit of innocent and happy 
festivity will be apparent and, greatly 
daring, we can see in imagination Darby 
kissing his .Joan under the mistletoe 
as he did fifty Christmases ago! 

In a very large measure the vener- 
able couples will be care-free. For the 
greater part they will be old-age pen- 
sioners, and the fact of each having 
his or her quota helps to make the 
venture a possibility financially. 

Here is a specimen application for 
admission : 

‘Having seen in the paper about 
your Home for old folks, we shall be 
glad to know if you can accept us. 
My husband is eighty-four and nearly 
blind. I was eighty-three last May. 
I now feel that I am not able to bring 
up to our room what we require, and 
we have no friend to do anything for 
us. 
Another letter from a little lady con- 
tained the following : 

‘It made our hearts flutter with joy 
only to think of it. My husband and 
I have been together for forty years. 
It would seem hard to be parted now, 
which we should be if we had to go 
into the workhouse. Therefore I wish 
to ask if you could find a place for us 
in the beautiful Home. My husband is 
seventy-six and I am in my eighty- 
third year. 

‘I got converted under the old 
General in tħe Theatre in the White- 
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chapel Road when it was the Christian 
Mission. I used to speak on Mile End 
Waste on Sunday afternoon. Now we 
have got notice to quit, as I suppose 
they want ° 
our room. 
If you can 
put us in a 
little corner, 
we shall be 


very grate- 
ful.’ 
This old 


couple, who 
have been 
total ab- 
stainers for 
over fifty 
years, pay 
7s. weekly 
for their 
rent, that 
leaves 13s. 
between 
them and, 
like somany 
others, such 





. 


By the fireside, down stairs, or in the 
garden when the days are congenial ; > 
at the meal table, in the dining-room, 
or in their own cosy bed-sitting-room, , 
with its neat 
little bed 
and old 
armchair, 
Darby and 
Joan will - 
indeed b 
the ‘old *®& 
Folks: a4e 
Home,’ an® “* 
the all- per- 
vading in- 
fluence will, 
we are con- 
fident, be 
identical 
with that 
found in 
other Army 
Homes in all & 
parts of the 
world. 
Another 


a Home will THESE OLD PEOPLE ARE WAITING FOR THE STATE PENSION thing it is 
I 


undoubt- 
edly prove 
a source of comfort and cheer to them. 
The fact that they will be able to enjoy 
the social amenities with the other old 
folk with whom they will have so much 
in common, is one of the many induce- 
ments such a venture offers. At their 
pleasure they may have either the 
company of their fellow boarders or the 
seclusion of their very own apartments. 


AND ENTRANCE TO THE ARMY’S HOME. MEANTIME THEY 
ARE REGULARLY VISITED BY THE SLUM OFFICERS 


a source 
of satisfac- 
tion to those well advanced in years 
to see the uniformed nurse in attend- 
ance, who is ready, as occasion may 
require, to minister to their needs. 
They feel that ‘sister’ is really their 
very own, as indeed she is. The \ 
Officers and all concerned work for the 
happiness of their worthy old friends, 
and the little gatherings, especially on 








2 THE SLUM STRUGGLE 


(Continued from page 196) 


Bravely pushing her way through 
the crowd, the Slum Lieutenant stopped 
the fight and took the wretched woman 
home. The reason for this set-to was 
that the husband had come home to 
find that his wife, an awful drunkard, 
had pawned, for drink, the shawl that 
he had bought for their baby. He was 
so angry that he threw the pawn- 


- ticket into the fire and ‘ Went for’ his 


wife. If the struggle had not come 
under the notice of The Army Officer 
they would both have lain that night 
in police cells, but the intervention of 
the Salvationist led instead to their 
finding Salvation. ; 
* * * d 
Do these devoted Servants of res ) 
People love brawls, indecéncy, drunken- 
(Continued on page 203) 
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Sundąy evenings, when old-time Sab- 


*ebath memories are revived, are occasions 


of rich blessing. There is no denomina- 


. tional bar, and those who would be- 


come residents in the Home, whether 
they are of the Church, the Chapel, or 
The Salvation Army, are all treated as 
members of the one big happy family. 

If, perchance, Darby is one of those 
who feel they cannot exist without a 


JERS: well there will be their own 
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articular sanctum where Darby can 
meet Darby and 
falk over the past 
and look forward 
hopefully to the 
future. 

Old couples who 
are bedridden can- 
not be accepted 
for residence; 
otherwise the 
Home would be a 
Hospital. Blind- 
ness or average 
weakness, how- 
ever, is no bar to 
admission, but 
care has to be 
exercised, for an 
undertaking of 
this character pre- 
sents a variety of 
problems. To men- 
tion just one raised 
by the Colonel herself in our hurried 
talk, for the Colonel is a busy woman : 
‘Should one of the couple die, what of 
the survivor? Should he or she con- 
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tinue alone in the Darby and Joan 
Home?’ That is a problem that will 
have to be faced, as well as many 
another. But The Army does not wait 
until every problem is solved before it 
takes action. Facing one difficulty 
helps it to overcome the next. Certainly 
we have the Eventide Homes for aged 
women and, in other lands, notably in 
Australia, we have Homes for aged men. 

In any case, here is the beginning of 
what may well develop into becoming 





A COSY CORNER IN THE ARMY'S EVENTIDE HOME FOR AGED LADIES. 
THE OFFICER IS READING TO THE LITTLE COMPANY 


a great feature of Salvation Army 
work, and thereby completing the chain 
of loving service, all under the one 
Flag, from the cradle to the skies. 








THE SLUM STRUGGLE 


(Continued from page 202) 


ness, filth, and the unnameable horrors 
of the slums? Of course not! Then 
how do they remain in the midst of it 
and in such close contact with it ? 
Here is a mystery which has puzzled 
many an impartial observer who has 
considered The Army’s Social Opera- 
tions, and Watched the brave fight 


` which our Sister Comrades have made 


U? 


ur 


against seemingly impossible and over- 
whelming odds. The wonderful fact is 
that these, delicate women love their 
work—which explains all. 

The woman in the bed in the corner 
of that slum room had the answer: 
‘It’s for love that they do it—for the , 
love of God!’ 

e ° Jas. A. HAWKINS.: 
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EARS ago a young woman 

committed a murder. She did 

it deliberately, for the deed 

was animated by hatred and 
the desire for revenge. Having followed 
the man whom she had marked down 
until he was at her mercy, she shot 
him. He died! In the course of the 
trial which was subsequently held, 
some mitigating circumstance was 
found sufficient to restrain the law 
from exacting the full penalty; instead, 
she was sentenced to a long term of 
servitude. 

Mercy seemed to profit her but 
little at first, for she proved to be an 
intractable prisoner, always giving 
trouble to the wardresses. Just at 
this time, however, The Salvation 
Army, whose Officers find a way within 
the stone walls that sometimes really 
do a prison make, got hold of the 
woman. How? What matters! The 
Officers came into touch with the poor, 
half-wild creature, and from that time 
onwards she became quieter, gentler, 
and more amenable to discipline. 


REMITTED ! 
Completion of sentence is not always 


necessary before a prisoner can be 


teleased, for The Army often receives 
into its custody those who have not 
finished their term, on the under- 
standing that, if, under such kindly 
control, nothing can be done with 
them, they may be sent back to jail. 
This female convict was among those 
so remitted. 

A full telling of how she came 
eventually to yield herself entirely to 


the influences of The Army would 
a 


‘WHAT DO You? 
USE ?’ 


The Query of a Duchess and 
the Answer She Received 
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take too long. 
be told. 


Let the sequel only 


At the Queen’s Hall, in London,* 4 


there was an exhibition promoted by 
various organizations which work for 
the help of women, and in this con- 
nexion there was a display of arts and 
crafts. A charming duchess was in 
charge of a stall where a collection of 
cosmetics was on view. Near-by was 
a stall on which were tastily set out 
a fine show of articles made in the 
Women’s Industrial Homes of The 
Army. One day the duchess made 
her way across to the woman-Officer 
in charge of The Salvation Army stall 


and put to her an extraordinary 
request. 
MISTAKEN ! 
‘Excuse me,’ she said, ‘ but will 


you tell me what you use ?’ 


The Officer did not understand, and 


she said so. 

“I mean,’ 
‘what do you use for your face? You 
have such a wonderful complexion. 
You must have some secret cosmetic. 
Won't you tell me? 
my stall.’ 

“You are mistaken, madam,’ said 
the woman. ‘I use nothing. If you 
see anything remarkable about my 
face it is only because of the joy and 
peace I get from God, and which abound 
in my heart.’ 

The duchess was my stified ; she 
turned away with mingled feelings ; 
but what would she have thought _ 
could she have known that the woman 
who spoke thus had “done’ 
years for murder? . 


36 


the duchess explained,- 


I want it for 


? 


e 


some ` 


wes. . 
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- .. LADS OF THE EMPIRE 


Colonel Jolliffe describes how, at Hadleigh, British Boys are 


Trained for the fine Agricultural Openings in Australia and 


Canada to which Army Officers conduct them 


F all material services that 
> man can render man, few are 
more practical than to take 
re | people from regions of over- 
population and unemployment and 
place them in regions that afford full 
scope and well-paid positions for all 
who are willing to work. Accordingly, 
The Army has long been engaged in 
assisting an adjustment of population 
within the British Empire ; and of this 
effort an interesting recent develop- 
ment may now be reviewed. We refer 
to the work of giving a sound pre- 
liminary training to lads who, under 
Army auspices, are migrating from 
Great Britain to Canada and Australia. 
The main part of this training takes 
place at Hadleigh (Essex) Land Colony, 
of which the Governor is Colonel 
Jolliffe, whose testimony and experi- 
ences are about to be reported. 

“Under the present scheme of two- 
fold training at Sturge House, Bow 
Road, London, and at Hadleigh Colony,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘we have already 
‘sent 400 boys to Canada and sixty to 
Australia. Another party, now under 
training, will soon be going to the 
Antipodes ; and from the beginning of 
the year we resume the training of 

_ future Canadians. 

‘ Before coming here the boys have 
two weeks at Sturge House, where 
they get an insight into rough carpentry 
(how to use an axe, how to mortise a 
hole in a post, and that sort of 
thing), besides paying many visits to 
Spa Road, where they are taught to 
feed, handle, harness, and groom a 
horse. At Bow Road they also re- 
ceive tuition in what may be called 


domestic science—how to make beds, 
cook simple meals, clean rooms, etc. 
Then the lads come here for six weeks 
of training that is varied, practical, 
and interesting. 

‘ They are placed under the general 
care of Adjutant and Mrs. Swallow— 
affectionately known among their young 
charges as Pa and Ma. The boys are 
allocated to various dormitories, each 
of which is under the care of an Army 
Orderly. They are next divided into 
farm, nursery, and market garden 
sections, in each of which they are in 





PICTURESQUE 
SCENE ON THE 
COLONY AT 
HADLEIG& ® 
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the handseof experienced overseers 
and trainers. Many of the boys arrive 
with shining hair and boots, and their 
only idea about the land is that it is 
a place to keep*away from. So the first 
thing we have to do is to ruffle them 
up and loosen them out a bit, and get 
them to conquer their fear of mud and 
to be on the land without feeling 
uneasy. 

‘Then they get general tuition on 
the farm and in the dairies, being 
taught to handle and care for our 
pedigree cattle and stock of various 
kinds. Practical instruction includes 
the milking of cows, the feeding of 
calves, the handling of sheep, and the 
management of pigs. Concurrently the 
boys are taught the theoretical side of 
farming, attention being paid also to 
the usual maladies of farm stock and 
the best methods of treating those 
maladies. Necessary knowledge as to 
the several cereals is imparted. 

“In addition they are shown how to 
plough and harrow, besides being in- 
structed in. the essentials of sowing, 
planting, hoeing, etc. In these matters 
practical daily lessons are the rule. 
By a carefully arranged rotation, each 
boy passes through all the various 
sections. From the farm he goes to 
the market garden and the orchards. 
Here he is initiated into the general 
principles of horticulture, attention 
being paid to the raising of potatoes, 
cabbages, strawberries, beetroot, par- 
snips, carrots, onions, sea-kale, mar- 
rows, and so forth. In the orchard 
instruction is given as to the various 
_kinds of fruit trees, and as to pruning, 
grease-banding, spraying, etc. 

‘Then the scene shifts to the nur- 
series where the lads get an insight 
into the cultivation of cucumbers and 
tomatoes, the raising of bedding plants, 
how to tend the furnace, and so forth. 
Among the experts who come to teach 
the boys is a veterinary surgeon, who 
tells them about the diseases of animals, 
and what to do if a horse meets with 
an accident, besides enlarging on kin- 
dred subjects. R 
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“And now a word or two about the * 


domestic side, to which we attach the 
greatest importance. The boys rise 
at six and go straight to the dining- 
hall for breakfast ; 
nexion I may mention that we give | 
them plenty of wholesome food and 
that they have splendid appetites. 
Why, during the haymaking season I 
got eight of them to help us with an 
hour or so’s work after tea; and in 
the subsequent supper those eight lads 
disposed of sixty-four slices of bread « 
and butter between them and goodness 
knows how much cocoa! 

‘You will know that they are of 
various classes and stations in life and 
that, while some come from well-to-do 
homes, others are the sons of people 
in poor circumstances. At any rate, 
the boys often testify that the meals 
here are better than the food they got 
at home. Dinner occupies from noon 
till one o’clock, and in reference to 
their occupations during the morning 
and afternoon, I may mention that a 


guiding principle is that the tasks set 


each boy are of short duration and 
various, so that his interest is kept 
fresh and keen all the time. Work 
ceases at five, and after tea there are 
organized recreations—-out-door or in- 
door—under careful oversight. A 
weekly bath is a feature, and one 
evening is given to the mending ol 
clothes. 

‘Then the boys have to attend 
theoretical lectures on agricultural sub- 
jects. Saturday afternoon is given up 
to organized recreation, such as cricket 
and football, and on Saturday evening 
the boys go to the Colony musical 
evening. On Sunday morning and 
evening they go to service in the 
Citadel, and a Bible Class is available 
for all who wish to attend it. 

‘A kindly Salvationist is always at 
hand to exercise supervision and give 
counsel. Orderlies sleep in the dor- 
mitories. The boys are not allowed to 
smoke in the Colony. It is pointed ou 
to them that if they carmot submit to 
a bit of discipline like this, they are not 





and in that con- .. 


Et 


anything else but boys. 


likely to possess the grit necessary for 
making headway in the Dominions. 
Speaking of the lads generally, I must 
say that they put their backs into their 
work here, and that they are happy 
and bright. We don’t want them to be 
We try to 
help them to see that the service of God 
adds to one’s joy of heart in life. It 
did me good yesterday morning to 
hear a party of them lustily singing 


Army choruses while working under. 


the fruit trees. Among all who have 
gone Overseas, news has come of only 
one failure. 

‘As to the lads who are going to 
Canada, one point is, perhaps, worth 
mentioning. Canadian harness and 
Canadian wagons are different 
from English styles; so we 
arranged a visit from a Canadian 
farmer, who illustrated trans- 
Atlantic methods, with the result 
that our lads will cross the 
ocean with a knowledge of what 
in those respects awaits 
them on the other side. 
We furthermore impress 
upon them the desir- 
ability of refrain- 
ing, when they 
reach the other 
side, from over- 
emphasizing the 
fact that they are 
British or from 
implying that 
English ways are 
preferable to =m} 
Colonial ways. 

“We, of course, 
do not proselytize 
among the boys, and we never make 
any reference to what their own 
religious associations may be; but we 
do endeavour to get them to under- 
stand the meaning of Salvation; many 
come to the penitent-form. We also 
give them talks on moral subjects— 
not preachments, which they cannot 
appreciate. They learn Army choruses 
and greatly enjoy singing them. A great 
favourite with the lads is “ We’re in 
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WHERE WATER SPELLS LIFE 
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the Father’s care.” Many of them go 
away with an entirely new view of life 
and its responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. The majority come into a 
world that is absoluteby new to them. 
We get very grateful letters from 
parents, who understand what is hap- 


pening from statements the boys them- — 


selves write home. Yesterday I had a 
visit from one of the parents, who said 
that his son had been a choir boy, but 
had not been converted. Now, how- 
ever, he was converted, and the 
father’s heart was full of grateful joy. 


Last Sunday, after the service, he 


came smilingly to me and said: 
‘God bless you, sir, for all you've 


done for my boy. I picked up a stone — 
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OF THE MANY WELLS WHICH THE ARMY IS SINKING IN INDIA 


near the castle this afternoon and I’m 
going to take it home as a memento of 
the Colony.” ’ 

Colonel Jolliffe’s statement may use- 
fully be supplemented by a few 
extracts taken from the many letters 
which have been written by the lads. 


‘I am quite certain,’ writes one 


delightfully confident youngster, ‘ the 


training I have had on the Colony wil! * 


serve to make *me a real success in 


- £ eet ane i 


Australia.’ e I have enjoyed every day 
of my holiday here on the Colony,’ 
writes another, ‘and I look to my 
future success in my new country, and 
I am glad for afl the time I have spent 
on the Colony.’ Another lad (writing 
from Canada) began badly with ‘ Dear 
Par,’ so he turned the page over and 
began again: ‘Dear Pa: Just a little 
note to let you know I have enjoyed 
myself the little while I have been 
here. I have been very comfortable 
with your kindness towards me. This 
is a fine place for lads, especially any- 
body can settle here.’ These were the 
written sentiments of another boy 








before he started for Canada: ‘ Dear 
Pa: I have had a very good time while 
I have been on the Colony. I have had 
plenty of substantial food and a com- 
fortable bed, so I don’t think I have 
done so bad. I only wish they are as 
good to me in Canada as they are here 
and then I will be satisfied.’ 

Fifteen crosses followed the signa- 
ture of one who testified: ‘I can 
not say that I have found anything 
rong with the food, you and Ma have 
been very kind to mę and I am very 


sorry that I am going t® leave you.’ 
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Here is the downright way in which a 
Scots boy returns thanks: ‘ Every- 
thing has been to my liking and I 
found no fault with management of the 
camp. Everybody has been friends to 
me during my stay, including you and 
the seargent, and I have been pleased 
with my Grubb which must have been 
the cause of me putting on a couple 
of pounds in weight.’ 

In conclusion, let us quote one letter 
in extenso: ‘Dear Ma-and Pa,—I. 
have the Great Pleasure of thanking 
you for being so Good and kind to me. 
I have been happy ever since I’ve been 
here and I trust that “ God will Bless ” 


VIEW OF PART OF THE HADLEIGH COLONY 
WITH A NUMBER OF MEN ENGAGED IN 
PEA-PICKING 


you both. I am most gratfull to 
you for helping to make me a 
man and I will write you when I reach 
my destination in Canada if it is the 
last of my writing paper. I shall never 
forget the salvation Army and its 
loving kindness and Goodness to me, 
and I pray God will Bless it and let it 
stand forever. Well Pa, I have a most 
important thing to say, that is I should 
not have found “ Our Lord God ” if 
it was not for the Salvation Army and 
its workers and its Good man the 
Seargent of No 5 Domitory. Well Pa 
I’ve been happy and always will Be 
I remain—yours Affectionate ——- —— 
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given his wife again and again. 


Miracles 


-Wrought in one of The Army’s 


Homes of Safety, where bolts 
and bars do not operate 


HE Warden (Major Worfolk) of 
one of our Provincial Homes of 
Safety tells a fascinating story 
of the work The Army is doing 
for Women, Girls, and little Children 
in the Institution which is under her 
charge. Some few years ago, a former 
Warden told us of those in whose 
redemption it had been her joy to take 
a part. There was the child of well-to- 


do parents whose mother had been a 


secret drinker, a sad legacy which the 
child inherited. The craving for strong 
drink led to misappropriations. She 
had to flee. She came to Plymouth. 
Took lodgings. Was turned away. 
Went down, drinking more and more. 

Corks and empty bottles had lit- 
tered the floor of her room. Adrift, 


she wandered the streets o’ nights and 


longed for courage to end her misery. 
In the providence of God she met The 
Army at this juncture, opened her 
heart to the Officer, was taken into the 
Home of Safety and lovingly instructed 
and cared for. So it came to pass that, 
as we say in The Army, she ‘found 
Salvation.” Then came big temptations 
and hard, bitter fights, but she held on. 

That was a few years ago. 

We asked, ‘ How is she ?’ 

The Major’s face brightened as she 
answered, ‘ Quite all right.’ 

There had been another case. Here, 
again, the drink was at the heart of 
the problem. The husband had for- 
But 
forgiveness or no forgiveness, she 
seemed powerless to keep from the 
curse of her life, though she suffered 
from a measure of remorse afterwards. 

In his despair the husband sought 


` The Army’s help. Could his wife be 


taken into the. Home of Safety ? 
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To say she was 
put it mildly. She resented the efforts 


p 


not content is to 
put forth to save her. The Army does 
not bolt and bar its Homes of Safety. 
The door swings open on its hinges 
either way, out or in. One night the 
rebel was missing. It was very dis- 
appointing. So she went on her down- 
ward way. Then one night there was 
a ‘demonstration’ at the door. The 
runaway had returned, she was in 
drink and pleading to be forgiven and 
taken in. Her husband and her 
brothers would not have her. Would 
we ? So the broken life was taken hold 
of again. It was now a long, hard fight 
with shattered nerves and broken will 
and the old insatiable craving. What a 
fight! What prayers! Then at last 
came victory through faith in Jesus. 
Then a Home by the sea. 

What of her ? 

The Warden looked grave. 

‘She slipped back. Right back. 

‘Did you give her up?’ 

‘Oh, no.’ 

‘What happened ? ’ | 

‘ She returned ~ “To the Home?’ 
‘ Yes—and to God. She is keeping true.’ 

There was also the blind woman who 
used to be so busy making baskets. 
The one who could love and hate and 
who did both with all her strength, 
There were tragic elements in her 
strange and chequered life. 
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Though bhind, she never sorrowed 
over her lost sight, and from early 
childhood there had been glad ex- 
periences come to her; then came 
“sorrow on sorrow and she attempted 
to destroy herself. There were strug- 
gles and prayers and the desire to end 
it all left her, but still there was an 


‘Yes, twice a week.’ 

‘ Where do the women and girls come 
from who are in residence here ? ’ 

‘From Devon and Cornwall and 
farther afield.’ 

‘How long do the young mothers 
with their infants stay here ? ’ 

‘Six months or thereabouts.’ 


unforgiving spirit 
and bitterness. 
At last she found 
the gift of God 
those years ago. 
What of her? we 
asked. 

‘She passed to 
her reward trusting 
in Jesus.’ 

There was yet 
another. A police- 
court case. The 
telephone was 
used and not in 
vain. ‘You can 
bring the girl 
along, said The 
Salvation Army. 
Her clothes were 
condemned to the 
flames. This was 
eotvall The 


patient Officers saw to the new-comer’s 


‘WHAT A TRAGEDY ! 

‘I tested her the other night to see 
how much she yet remembered,’ said a 
Staff-Captain, in speaking of the ter- 
rible tragedy of a five-year-old in an 
Army Home—and surely, *midst all 
the complexities of Nature, there can 
be no greater tragedy than that of a 
little child for whom virtue and happi- 
ness lie in forgetting her own mother. 

‘I thought I was safe,’ the Staff- 
Captain continued; ‘that she must 
surely have forgotten. But it was all 
a mistake; she remembered every- 
thing !’ 

Pray for our Officers that wisdom 
may be given them to help these little 
sufferers to forget ! 


“What is the 
employment ? ’ 

‘` Needlework.’ 

“How do you 
dispose of it ? ’ 

‘Our three Ped- 
lars go from place 
to place all over 
Cornwall and 


-. through a good 


part of Devon.’ 
‘Is this the only 
Home of Safety 
in Plymouth ?’ 
“No. There is 
the “Weston 
Lodge,” just down 
the road. This 
place, ‘‘ Abbots- 
field,” as it is 
called, is for the 
young mothers 
and their little 


ones. The other is for the other cases. — 


outward cleansing ; but inwardly she 
was the same ; indeed, though she was 
surrounded with good influences, her 
evil propensities were quickened, at 
least, so it seemed. She strove hard to 
get right with God, but she met with 
failure upon failure. Can we wonder ? 
Like so many such, she came from the 
home of drunken parents and was soon 
linked up with bad companions, and 
so she went right down. With God all 
things are possible, and years ago she 
was definitely converted in The Army's 
Home of Safety. ‘Is she standing 
true ? ’ 

‘That I cannot say. We have lost 
sight of her. The last we heard of her 
was good—she was married.’ 

So runs the story. 

What of to-day ? 

‘ Do you still go to tlfe police-court?’ 


‘Our family is a varied one: the 
senior member of it is an old lady of 
seventy, and we have a little tot 
running about eighteen months old; 
and there are, of course, the babies.’ 

‘What about the more recent cases 
you have been able to help. We don’t 
ask for names and know you must 
keep out some particulars, but can you 
give me a case or two?’ 

‘Well, here are two representative 
cases: iris 

The Warden told us of the young 
woman who had come under the notice 
of the police through taking poison. 
She had become utterly weary of her 
career and wanted to end it. A thief 
from childhood, she had been in a 
provincial prison for six months for 
stealing. Later she became companion 
to an old lady from whom she ran 
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away, and took poison in a cup of 
coffée in the train. After her conver- 
sion she paid back a sum of money to 
a firm for goods obtained under false 
pretences. Other sums she paid back 
for lodgings and to a former employer 
whom she had robbed. Her parents 
are quite respectable people. This 
young woman has proved herself very 
satisfactory. She is thoroughly con- 
verted and now 
holds a position in 
a Salvation Army 
Corps. 

Another case 
related by the 
Warden is that of 
one who was met 
when our Officers 
were at the police- 
court helping some 
one. She had to 
be sent to prison. 
The Army met her 
at the prison gate, 
and our comrade 
brought her to the 
Home of Safety. 
After some months’ 
stay in the Home 
the Officers ven- 
tuted to send her 
out to a situation, 
but she failed again 
and again, so she 
re-entered the 
Home. Her tem- 
per was so bad 
that in the in- 
terest and for 
the |safety of the 
others she had to 
leave. One night 
she was brought to 
the door in a 
helpless condition 
through drink. 
She was put to bed and nursed for 
days until she had recovered. Then 
she yielded to God and became con- 
verted and at once became anxious 
about the spiritual condition of her 
own people and strove to win them 





NEW ARRIVAL AT AN ARMY HOME FOR 


WOMEN, TOKIO 


This Institution was destroyed by the earthquake 
and subsequent fire. 
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for God, and the first one she was 
able to lead to the Saviour was her 
father, who was a drunkard. Then 
followed her mother and other members 
of her family. Not lođg ago she visited 
her old haunts, going amongst her 
former associates, testifying joyfully of 
what God had done for her. 
noble and successful fight for God she 
was called to her heavenly reward. 

Very bright was 
the 
Meetings held, and 
cheery was the 
word or two of 
souls won for 
Jesus. Not only 
those who still live 
in this Home of 
Safety, but those 
who once did live 
there rejoice in the 
Salvation of God. 
And these latter, 
‘ Associates,’ as 
they are called, 
rally up to the 
Meetings and bear 
witness of their 
struggles and vic- 
tories. In view of 
the fact that they 
can get better 
wages, 
live a distance 
from the Home, so 
are not able to 
attend with their 
fellow Associates ; 
but there are many 
gracious indications 
that these who are 
far away still 
cherish loving 
thoughts of the 
way The Army 
cared for them in 
the Home of Safety. There is a pretty 
brisk correspondence with these. 

‘ There were seventy-one letters sent 
this month,’ said the Warden, speaking 
of the women and girls who are far 
away. ‘So with care for those within 
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and those without, the work goes and honour. Best of all to love and 


steadily forward and a new spirit is 


being inculcated in the hearts 
of those to whom The Army 
ministers.’ . 

“J don’t think we have a 
single unwanted child in the 
Home,’ said the Warden. 

As we rose to go the War- 
den was smiling brightly. 

‘One word more before 
you go,’ she said. 

We paused. 

“We are to have a wed- 
ding to-morrow.’ 

Then came another story 
of helpfulness. Though it is 
a grey story, it is shot 
through and through with 
streaks of golden sunlight. 
How could it be otherwise 
when there is love in it, love 


honour are added Salvation. W.N, 





OFFICERS AND INMATES OF A HOME FOR CHILDREN 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 





SALLY OF THE ALLEY (Continued from page 184) 


‘Here it is, whispered the Captain. 
‘I guessed you would like this lively 
little chappie,’ and she paid the penny 
which purchased so much pleasure for 
Sally, of whom she had heard, but had 


never seen until that day. 


From the little one the Captain 
now won sufficient information to be 
able to frame the story of privation 
which fitted that tiny box-room in the 
alley, and ere they returned to the 


waiting parents other pleasures were 
added to the dancing doll. 

So little, to effect so much of re- 
assurance, to rekindle hope, to give 
courage for renewed fighting in the 
battle of life. So little to turn men’s 
thoughts from sin to the sinner’s 
Saviour. So little that our readers 
can do; but that little done quickly 
will be as if done doubly. The appeal 
is to you; what is your answer? 
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HE short cut out of one’s 

| difficulties which suicide would 
seem to offer to the harassed 
mind makes increasingly subtle 
appeal in these days when peculiarly 
trying conditions so largely prevail. 
And because no two cases would 
appear to be alike, it is not only 
extremely difficult to classify them, but, 
moreover, it necessitates that the 
treatment must suit each individual 


emergency. Treatment for would-be 
suicides ? Yes, for The Salvation 


Army has long been awake to the 
urgent need of those distracted souls 
who consider themselves impelled, in 
the over-mastering hour of crisis, to 
that awful act. And the mode of 
procedure is followed in that spirit 
which animates all Army effort—the 
application of love and faith. 
Long-continued illness, with little 
hope of recovery, will drive many to 
` the -point of desperation where life has 
little value. Unemployment, with the 
= consequent domestic distress, finds 
weakness in numbers of others. <A 
badly balanced mind and an unstable 
character are responsible for others, 
while overwhelming disappointment 
and drink and gambling may be 
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“SHORT CUr 


Which is Really Found in Quite 
Another Way when The Army’s 
Aid is Enlisted 


counted as in 
other cases. 

An interesting point in this con- 
nexion, however, is the fact that they 
come, these poor souls who feel they 
must make untimely exit from this 
world of trouble, seeking a last word 
with The Army Officer; they do not 
expect that anything can be done to 
make life more bearable; they just 
come to tell their pitiful tale and then 
to go their way—out! Of course they 
do find help, and a thoughtful considera-. 
tion of the case leads to the visualiza- — 
tion of a new and hopeful aspect. As 
a rule they make what is to them an 
amazing discovery—that God has in- 
terest in their case and that He can 
and will assist to a solution of the - 
problem, and the occasion is turned 
to eternal profit. 

Others who have had resort, fortu- 
nately unsuccessfully, to the grim 
attempt are brought to The Army by 
the police, and police-court proceedings 
are, aS a consequence, avoided. But in 
every case there is demonstrated how 
great is the confidence of official 
people, and of the individuals con- 
cerned, in the willingness of The Army 
Officer to lend his aid wherever pos- 
sible, and, as a rule, it is gratifying to. 
find how successful is that assistance. 

Let the cAseof a travelling pedlar 
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contributory causes 
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and handy man serve as an illustra- 
tion of how unexpected are the details 
in some of the cases. He had a numer- 
ous family, and was suddenly faced 
with what appeared to him to be an 
impossible position. His wife fell sud- 
denly ill, and when she was removed 
to hospital the dread statement was 
made that she could not live many 
hours. 

Shocked and out of his usual balance 
of mind by this tragic announcement, 
he took the children to the workhouse 
of the town through which he happened 
to be passing and then he began to 
drink heavily. The following day he 
mixed a strong dose of poison with his 
beer, and only the timely intervention 
of the barman prevented him from 
consuming the lot. As it was he was 
unconscious when he was taken to the 
nearest hospital. 

When he found that his life had been 
spared he was greatly disappointed, 
and assured the authorities that he 
would lose no time in making ‘ a better 
job of it.’ His wife died the following 
day, but in view of the man’s disturbed 
mental state he was not informed of 
this—it was thought that The Salva- 
tion Army Officer could better tell him. 
It was some time before our Officer got 
the man to see there was anything 
worth living for, but ultimately, after 
much sympathetic dealing, the thought 
of the children and his duty to the 
deceased wife helped him (in his own 
words) to pull himself together. At 
the second interview he agreed to leave 
all his trouble in the hands of The 
Army. 

In a few days he was supplied with 
suitable clothing, tools, and stock-in- 
trade, the children were taken from the 
workhouse, and he was sent to another 
part of the country where the wife’s 


relatives had undertaken to provide for 


the children while he followed his 
occupation. Being a good workman 
and sober, when away from bad com- 
epany, it is expected that his great 
sorrow will prove tobe a real turning 
point in his life. 
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THE SUICIDE’S ‘SHORT CUT’ 


Here is a different kind of problem 
altogether: An unemployed seaman, 
who was at loggerheads with his wife, 
became much discouraged and felt his 
burden too great to bear. One day he 
took ‘a header’ into the Thames, but 
was rescued by the river police. As he 


refused to give any account of himself, 


the help of The Army was called in. 
After attending to his bodily needs and 
advising him respecting his domestic 
trouble, our Officers persuaded him to 
make another effort to get work. In 
this he speedily succeeded, and his last 
visit to the Anti-Suicide Office was to 
thank all concerned for what had been 
done to help him. He also reported 
that he was quite hopeful with regard 
to his future. ~ 

Still another type of necessity was 
that of a professional man who was 
suffering from ‘ nerves.’ He had taxed 
the patience and pockets of his relatives 
for a number of years, and at last was 
prevailed upon to refer his case to The 
Army. The poor man was convinced 
that he was unemployable and had no 
hope of avoiding the asylum. The 
case presented very serious difficulty, 
but after gaining the man’s full con- 
fidence and following consultation with 
his relatives, medical adviser, and 
others, our Officer took him in hand, | 
A friend was found who would give. 
him some spare-time employment, and 
the gentle mental exercise thus pro- 
vided, with other treatment, helped to 
restore the man’s self-respect, and he 
soon felt his powers of concentration 
return. To-day he is in a position of 
trust in a well-established firm, and 
his nervous trouble has practically 
gone. 

Exasperation led to the undoing of 
a newsvendor, formerly in a good way 
of business. He found himself in 
desperate straits, as a result of a rainy 
Saturday, during which many bundles 
of his papers had been spoiled by the 
wet, and in the end he had a lapse and 
became intoxicated, and on the follow- 
ing Monday morning he found himself 
without capital and discarded by those 





THE SUICIDE’S ‘SHORT CUT’ 


with whom he had been associated in 
business. In his distress he called upon 
a friend upon whom he felt he could 
. rely, but he found ‘there was nothing 
doing.’ Being at that time near the 
` river, and feeling discouraged and 
_ disgusted with himself, he made a 
plunge. He afterwards declared that 
he found it very difficult to keep under, 

as he knew a little about swimming. 
When the police heard all the circum- 
stances of the case they were really 
sorry for the poor fellow’s plight and 
gave The Army the opportunity of 
becoming responsible for his good be- 
haviour in the future. He proved to be 
one who should have been in a much 
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He became greatly disturbed by the 
increased unemployment and poverty 
seen in the district in which he had 
lived and made his money. He wished 
he could do something to help, but, 
unfortunately, the money was so tied 
up that when he would have made 
some restitution he found it was not 
possible for him to do this. His con- 
dition was made worse by the fact he 
had really worked beyond his strength ; 
he was in a state of collapse when he 
called at The Salvation Army Head- 
quarters and made known his difficulty. 
He was taken care of while his relatives 
were being communicated with, and 
later, certain plans were suggested 


A CENTRE OF LIGHT AND HEALING 


' BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WILLIAM BOOTH 


better position, had his career not been 
broken by war conditions: After being 
kept under observation for a little 
time he was supplied with money and 
started off again in the paper business as 
a total abstainer. Some time afterwards 
he met one of his benefactors — a 
Salvation Army Officer—in the City, 
and was evidently still- doing well, 
= keeping off the drink and reserving 
some money, which The Army had 
supplied, against an emergency. 

Food profiteers, as a class, are not 
usually credited with being possessed 
of a conscience, but the following is 
‘the case of 6ne who had amassed a 
considerable fortune by this means. 
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which were put to him in a sym- 
pathetic and careful manner. The idea 
of restitution helped to calm his 
troubled spirit. The Bureau recently 
received a very warm letter of thanks 
for the timely aid given by The Army. 

J was a north-country business 
man who gave great promise as a 
company secretary, when he became 
run down and started taking stimu- 
lants. Later he resorted to drugs to 
help him to keep pace with his numer- 
ous and pressing duties; the ‘ dope’ 
habit led to carelessness and bad 
associations, which brought him into. 
disrepute with his directors. After a 
serious laps® (being absent from -a 
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directors’ meeting) he thought ‘ the game 
was up, and in a despondent mood 
left his employment and home without 
giving any address. He ‘came to 
himself’ in a Salvation Army Meeting 
in London, where sympathetic friends 
invited him to make his trouble known. 

This he did, and in due course was 
passed on to the Anti-Suicide Bureau. 
Some time passed before he would 
allow the Officers to get in touch with 
his people, but ultimately, after a 
period of probation, he was able to 


= return home a converted man. Shortly 


generous in their praise for the help 


afterwards a former associate was so 
impressed by J ’s sincerity that he 
found him a subordinate position, with 
a promise of something better in the 
near future. Letters which have since 
been received from the person con- 
cerned, and from his parents, are 





rendered by The Salvation Army during 
the dark time through which the young 


~ man passed. 


Early in life G—— had seen service 
for his country in foreign lands, and 
during that time he had associated 
with undesirables, heavy drinkers, ad- 
venturers, and others, who found him 
a source of strength in helping to carry 
through their schemes. Returning to 
this country and wishing to settle 
down, he found that the sowing of the 
wild oats made it difficult to strike out 
in the right direction. He drifted for a 
time, and when at last he was found 
in a Salvation Army Shelter, he was in 
fear of arrest for wrongdoing in several 
quarters. His relatives, who had 
already set the law in motion, insisted 
upon his immediate punishment. 

The seeming hopelessness of the 
position called out the sympathy of 
The Army Officers who knew him, and 
they at once commenced a struggle to 
help him through. He was at first 
astonished at, and afterwards highly 
appreciative of, the efforts put forth 
on his behalf, and in order to prove 


eis sincerity he volunteered to per- 
form the most menial tasks The Army 


could give him. se 
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Shortly after entering the Instn 
tion he was led to seek pardon, and 
at once proved himself a thoroughly j 
changed man. His former employers, 
relatives, and others who were seeking — 
his punishment, have now expressed 
themselves as highly satisfied with the 
way matters have been arranged, and ~ 
Brother G——- has made up his mind to 
give the remainder of his life to help | 
in the great scheme which was the ` 
means of lifting him out of the 
mire. 

A typical illustration of many of our 
cases is that of A , who had never 
known his parents. From early youth 









he had been unwanted and unloved. 
Physically weak and without educa- 
tion, he became an errand-boy, and | 
graduated into labourer, hawker, beg- f 
gar, and tramp. One hot day, after Sà 


S 
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being without food longer than usual, 
the hopelessness of the struggle for 
existence overwhelmed him, and sum- 
moning all his courage he mounted a 
bridge and plunged into the invitingly 
cool waters of the Thames. After a 
brief struggle he remembered nothing 
until he found himself in the hospital. 


a 






When The Salvation Army Offic 
visited him, it was with difficulty that ~ 
he could be induced to let The Army ~ 
help carry his burden, but a second ~ 
visit proved satisfactory, and in a few 

days the ‘ unwanted ’ one was weeping 

for grateful joy that he had found such 
true friends. He soon proved his ability sap 
to work, and promotion quickly fol- 

lowed. The other day he called at the _ 
office well dressed, with money anda ~ 
bank book in his pocket. He declared 
that his greatest joy was to know that Fi 
he was right with God, doing hove ste 









ing the Meetings. E 
It will thus be seen that, whate rer 
other help may be given, The A Y 
places the highest importance “ap! 
getting these sorely distressed people 
right with God, and leading thenia 
obtain Divine guidance and support j 
life’s various difficulties. Phis alone ¢ 

solve many problems. , It Does ! 







Law, Grace and the Banner 


E ‘ He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of œ 
whom He had cast seven devils’ (Mark xvi. 9). 


Once on a palace wall a hand appeared, 

To doom a king, and wrote, and disappeared ; 
Grace tarried still within a brighter land : 
Ruled Law, majestic, stern. And on the sand 
Another Hand now writes, and as it writes 

A Magdalene pardon finds ; for nights 

Not quicker fade before the rising sun, 

Than sins beneath the Blood of God’s dear Son. 
So Grace delights to touch the pallid cheek, 
And breathe the life, from Law we vainly seek. 
And as no greater love on earth is seen, 

Than where the pains of travail first have been, 
The darkest cloud of Calvary reveals 

Such love as deeper depth of love conceals. 
And while the world its wildest hate displays, 
Lo, for a Magdalene thousand ways, 

Like rays, whose gleaming paths unite above, 
Converge to bring her, laden with her love, 

To where in death the Source of Love is laid, 
That sweeter e’en may grace itself be made: 
And on a Magdalene’s tear-stained face 

Shines first, Oh first, love’s Resurrection grace. 


And still in regions wrapt in deepest night, 


Where rampant vices hold triumphant sway, 

And hidden evils strew the weary way, 

Disdainful Hosts of Hell reveal their might, 

And captive hold in woeful wretched plight 

Sin’s victims led by varied lust astray, 

Once children happy of the dawning day, . 
And now but shipwrecked sport for fiends’ delight. 
Grim laughter cleaves the sultry midnight air 
From brazen throats and mirthless wanton eyes 
Of demons heralding the grave’s despair, 

As rise men’s agonizing groans and sighs, 

Now reaping sin’s reward in loathsome lair, 
Where Satan’s hate.the Sacred Law defies. 


Yet praise we God, Salvation’s glorious sound, 
Through Jesus’ Blood, which paid the dreaded toll, 
And serves to-day to cleanse the foulest soul, 

Still reaches wrecks on Satan’s rocks aground, 
And brings to men by chains and fetters bound 

A freedom greater e’en than sin once stole, 

With balm to make the broken-hearted whole, 
That glory, honour, praise to God redound. 

And in that glorious Day when Christ appears, 

To gather to Himself from all the world 

These jewels, once in Satan’s lowest tiers, 

Love’s Blood-dyed Banner, o’er them still unfurled, 
Shall sweetly bring to mind, ’mid happy tears, 
The day when Satan’s host to flight was hurled. 


ROBERT A. FITZ AUCHER. 
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RIGADIER HARRIETTE 

HILLYER has been engaged 

in Prison Work among Women 

and Girls for over twenty 
years. The result of long contact with 
the unfortunate class in whose interest 
it is the Brigadier’s privilege to labour 
has been to widen her outlook and 
broaden her sympathies. Countless 
have been the pilgrimages of mercy to 
police-courts and prison gates and 
cells that she has made. 

There is an eminently practical side 
to the work done. Of course religion 
has its pre-eminent place. It is ‘late 
in the day for The Salvation Army to 
have to make any assertion of this 
character, for without the recognition 
of God and of His power to save, the 
work would not exist. The Army does 
not tinker in an amateurish way with 
the social problems this work repre- 
sents. It brings expert knowledge and 
valuable experience to bear upon the 
situation. Moreover it comes to the 
poor and broken. and ignorant and 
depraved with an understanding mind, 


= a loving heart, and a helping hand and 


by means of its wonderful organiza- 
tion if a woman prisoner will be saved 
The Army in the person of its Officers 
will encompass every difficulty in order 
to bring such happy issue to pass. 


Let us, in imagination, accompany 


the Brigadier or any other of our 


Prison Work Officers to the police- 


fjieiri ng Women 


irl Prison ii 


And Winning the High 


Regard of the Magistrates, 


whom our Officers Help | 


Out of many a Dilemma ! 


court. Sometimes there will be 
‘nothing doing’; at another time 
‘cases’ will be referred to The Salva- 
tion Army representative for attention. 
In the police court cell as well as in 


the prison itself our Officers speak | 


firmly yet gently with the recalcitrant 
or heart-broken, and deliver the mes- 
sage of Hcpe. Before or after sentence 
has been passed, the prisoners are 
visited. The problems faced are many 
and in numerous instances they are 
only solved by entrance into our won- 
derful Salvation Army Homes. Some 
with whom The Army keeps in close 


touch and who regard our Officers as- 


their only friends are visited in hospital, 
workhouse, or infirmary, where the 


fellowship and intercourse often lead — 


to the complete surrender to God of 
the broken-hearted penitent. 

The letters received at Headquarters 
from the various prisons are at once 


a pathetic commentary upon the sad 


experiences of those who write, and a 
tribute to the confidence the women 


prisoners place in the wearers of the — 


familiar Salvation Army bonnet. 

It is of interest to note that ordinarily 
prisoners are permitted to receive and 
to write a letter at stated intervals. As 
a rule all communications, however, 
are read by the prison authoritie¢. 
Matters of importance affecting the 


os 
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prisoner may be sent to the Governor 


by letter, and the Governor may inform 
the prisoner if it is considered ex- 
pedient. Prisoners, if their conduct is 
exemplary, are “allowed to receive 
visits froma their friends according to 
rule, but notwithstanding the rare 
opportunities given as indicated, it 
will be realized that 
Officers who get to know the prisoners 
intimately have special facilities ac- 
corded to them and find many oppor- 
tunities of serving the best interests of 
those they visit. 

The following typical letter conveys 
some idea how those in similar circum- 
stances look to The Army for help. 
Its writer has over three hundred con- 
victions against her name. 

‘I daresay 
you will be 
surprised to 
hear I am 
back in Hol- 
loway for 
twenty - one 
days. When 
I went out of 
here I was 
completely 
lost in find- 
ing my best 
friend was 
dead. She 
_ went to buy 
her little 
-dog some 
biscuits and 
died in the 
street a week 
before I came out, so you must know how 
lost I felt after five long months. I saw 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth before I left the 
prison, and she told me I was to ask 
for what I needed. 
you will bring me some underclothes, 
as I have nothing to wear worth 6d. 
I have worn my shoes completely off 
my feet since I went out trying to earn 
an honest penny. I cannot tell you 
a I want to in this letter which the 

overnor has kindly.given me per- 


mission to write. Will y8u please come 


the visiting 


I now ask you if 


HELPING WOMEN AND GIRL PRISONERS 


and see me next Tuesday? Had I 
had proper clothes I should have been 
in Cornwall by now. Hoping I may be 
able to see you and get some clothes, 


This document from an ‘ old stager ’ 
represents many others from those 
who have spent years in prison, and 
the following brief reference from a 
voung offender (who had passed through 
a tragic experience in connexion with 
which The Army had saved her from 
ruin) echoes what scores of girls have 
said who have been arrested and saved 
on the very threshold of a career of 
crime. 

‘I thank you with all my heart for 
your many great kindnesses to me. 
I am trying very hard with God’s help 


PRISONERS IN A SOUTH AMERICAN JAIL ASSEMBLED FOR A SALVATION 
ARMY MEETING 


to be a good girl, and to show every- 
body that I am sorry for all that has 
happened in the past.’ 

Generally it is drawing towards 
evening when the Brigadier visits the 
women. Those who are on hard labour, 
as a rule, are occupied making mail 
bags, doing laundry work, or making 
shirts. They keep at it until seven 
‘o'clock at night, so if the Brigadier is 
there, say at five o’clock, they leave 
their work as they are retyuired, and 
are brought to their own cell where 








HELPING WOMEN AND GIRL PRISONERS |. 


she awaits them, and the sisterly 
interview takes place. Many deeply 
stirring scenes have been witnessed in 
those lonely prison cells. There have 
been real heart-to-heart talks, and 
sometimes before the Brigadier has 
departed a soul has found liberty. 

‘What is the procedure,’ we asked, 
‘when you deal with a case. How do 
you set to work to put the woman on 
her feet ? ’ 

‘Well now, was the answer to our 
inquiry, ‘ here is a case I am specially 
interested in; a woman who had only 
been in prison once before. Each time 
she was charged with begging. She 
was, I found, in absolute want, and 
was selling matches to earn a few 
coppers. She is not an old hand at 
it and her very inexperience gave her 


away. Whilst she was selling her 
matches, some one, struck by her 


pinched appearance, gave her a copper 
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or two without takingeany matches ; 
this incident was observed, and the 
result was she was charged with beg- 
ging. Now when that woman comes 
out we can bring her*or any other needy 
case to our Receiving Honre. This is 
why the Home exists. 

‘Many of the women and girls 
obtain work while they are at the 
Receiving Home and then go back to 
usual life again to try with God's help 
to retrieve the past. We find numbers 
whom we are able to help to profit by 
our words of counsel ; they accept grate- 
fully the aid we are able to afford 
and it should be remembered that 
many of those who do not pass from 
“259” into any of our Homes are 
benefited. We have abundant evi- 
dence to prove that a large number of 
such have profited and that with many 
the whole trend of their lives is changed 
for the better.’ 








WHERE PRISONERS EXERCISE EACH DAY 





Durivg her Motor Tour through the South-West Mrs. 


* and conducted Salvation Meetings with the men in each case. 
Governor of the jail and the 


the Exercise Yard at Shepton Mallet—the 
and left respectively. 


Booth visited Dorchester and Shepton Mallet Prisons, 


Major Bernard Booth is on the extreme 


The British, Commissioner is here seen in 
haplain being seen on her right 


left #nd Adjutant Dora Booth on the right. 
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Here is a t@pical case: Two sisters 
were remanded at Holloway for solicit- 
ing. Their ages were sixteen and 
eighteen years respectively. Through 
The Army’s efforts they were saved 
from a life of shame. One was taken 
to our Sydenham Home, and the other 
had to enter hospital, being subse- 
quently assisted by The Army. Both 
sisters are now Salvationists and as 
such are doing 
their utmost to 
influence others 
for righteousness. 

Especially in its 
preventive work 
The Army has the 
hearty support of 
the magistrates. 

At various Lon- 
don police courts 
Army Officers pay 
their visits and 
offer help so far as 
they are able. 

A poor child 
whose father was 
an Oriental, and 
whose mother was 
a Russian, was the 
central figure of a 
pathetic drama. 
The little girl (who 
had been charged 
with theft) and her 
mother are making 








good headway. 
The father is dead. 

The Brigadier tells in a few graphic 
words of case after case. There is the 

irl charged with attempted suicide. 

‘I keep in touch with her,’ says our 
comrade. ‘She is doing well in a 
suitable situation.’ 

The case of a girl who now wears 
full Army uniform was by no means 
cheering at first. At nineteen years of 
age, one night she found herself home- 
less. Tragedy had come into her life 
and she felt it was empty and useless. 
Wandering about in the small hours 
she asked a policeman*where she could 


WORDS OF COUNSEL AND HOPE 
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sleep and was directed to St. Martin’s 
Church, which is open all night. There 
down in the crypt amid the tombs 
of the departed where many a poor 


woman has tried to forget her sorrows . ` 


in sleep, the poor girl was found dozing 
by Brigadier Hillyer, who visits this 
sanctuary of the despairing. 

Another girl was charged with steal- 
ing some Indian tapestry which she 
saw lying about. 
Her defence was 
that she did not 
realize its value 
and therefore cut 
it up. It was in 
the critical hour 
of her experience, 
too, that The 
Army came to her 
help. She is in a 
situation and is 
going on satisfac- 
torily. 

Another case is 
that of a girl of 
twenty-three, who 
was lodging in the 
Home of a reli- 
gious organization. 
A bad woman 
who happened to 
be in residence 
there took the girl 
out on the streets, 
and that very 
night both were 
arrested for solici- 
tation. Both were locked up, and the 
girl, who had been caught the first 
time she made an effort to begin the 
nefarious calling, was handed over to 
The Salvation Army. Nor did The 
Army turn away from the one who 
had tried to win a recruit for the 
regiments of shame. 

‘I know where I was when the 
Armistice was signed,’ said the Briga- 
dier with a smile as our interview 
ended, ‘for it was on November II, 
191g, that I took this girl to our 
Sydenham Home.’ 
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Social activities of The Army ? 

And is it wonderful that the 
Investigation Department should con- 
cern itself with the quest of missing 
relatives? It is a fact that this 
Department is having most happy 
success in its work. 

A lonely widow, for instance, appeals 
to The Army in the hope that some of 
her distant relatives in Canada might 
be located. The only clue she can give 
is that they went out to the North 
American continent twenty years ago. 
Slight as was the prospect of success, 
however, the Department took up the 
case, utilizing our Canadian East ‘ War 
Cry’ for the purpose of advertising, 
and, within a few weeks, the persons 
concerned were found. The follow- 
ing letter of thanks has just been 
received. ‘I am more than delighted 
to learn of your success in finding 
Mr. Yours is a wonderful or- 
ganization for searching for missing 
friends ! ’ 

A distracted mother in the north of 
England wrote to Headquarters seeking 
help in trying to trace a wayward 
daughter. It was soon found that the 
young woman had made an unhappy 
marriage, and, in order to keep the 
truth from her mother, had changed 
her name and had removed to three 
different addresses in London. Our 
Inquiry Department had the slenderest 
of clues to work upon, but within 
fourteen days the mother’s heart was 
‘gladdened, for she was put in direct 
communication with the absent one. 

A neurotic husband who had gone 


EEKING the lost! Could any- 
thing more aptly sum up the 





» SEEKING THE LOST 
= Successes of the In- | er 


vestigation Department 
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to the Anti- 
podes, thinking 
to improve his 
health, and also 


to make a home for 
his wife, who was to join him in the 
near future, found his new surroundings 
brought new temptations, and in this — 
case absence did not ‘make the heart _ 


grow fonder.’ Letters became fewer, — 


until, at length, there was no response La 


to his wife’s anxious inquiries. . An 
advertisement in ‘The War Cry’ 
brought a clue, and before many weeks 
the delinquent was faithfully dealt with 
by the long reach of The Army hands 
across the sea. He is now back in this 
country, making all possible atonement 
for his past indifference. 

A pathetic plea came from an invalid. 
mother who had a great longing to 
hear from her son who had emigrated 
to Australia thirty-five years ago. She 
had tried every other means to reach 
him, but invariably the reply came 
back that she had left the inquiry too 
long. Fortunately The Army Officers 
of the Commonwealth responded to the 
appeals, and by carefully following up 
the clues they received of their comrades 
in England they at length succeeded in 
getting in touch with the son, who was 
overjoyed to hear from one whom he 
had regarded as dead for many years. 

How great was the joy given to a 
poor old soul in the workhouse! She 
was lamenting the fact that she had 
no one to visit her, and she told her 
trouble to an Officer who was making a 
call at the next bed. There were not 
sufficient data to permit the Inquiry 
Officer to do anything more than inseft 
a careful advertisement in ‘The War 
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Cry,’ for, after an absence of twenty- 
four years, they scarcely looked for 
much result. In a letter of thanks just 
to hand, the old lady expresses her 
delight at having been put into touch 
with her*son through three different 
correspondents who noticed the adver- 
tisement. 

Three years ago an inquiry was 
received from a Corps Officer asking the 
Department to try to find a missing boy 
in New Zealand. His mother was in 
indifferent health and longed to hear 


_ from him before she died. Our repre- 


sentatives did all they could to locate 
the missing man, but without result, 
and the case was recorded as unsuc- 
cessful. The other day, however, the 
Officer now in command wrote a 
gracious letter of thanks on behalf of 


_ the old lady, referring to .the corre- 


spondence with his predecessor, and 
saying that the son in New Zealand had 
seen his name in ‘a stale copy of 
“ The War Cry,” ’ and that the mother 
had had the desire of her heart—an affec- 
tionate letter from her son, who had 
been thinking himself quite out of his 
mother’s recollection. 

“ But how is it done ? ’ asks a reader. 
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THE LOST 


Well, take the following letter from 
Brussels, which will tell its own story. 
The writer, is Colonel Govaars, com- 
manding The Army’s operations in 
Belgium. : 

‘I got your letter on Wednesday 
night, about six, and thinking it best 
not to put the matter into the hands 
of some one else, I took a half holiday 
myself, especially as I have a “ rover ” 
ticket on all railways in Belgium. The 
first reasonable train went at 7.45 on 
Thursday morning, and I was in it. I 
had found also that there was a train 
back from Antwerp to Brussels at 
9.19, and I thought I had better try 
and catch that, so as to be able to 
dispatch the “ goods ” via Ostende ! on 
the train leaving Brussels at 11.17. - 
There was a reasonable chance to catch 
this if I hurried. 

‘On leaving the railway stations I 
approached a policeman—rather a risky 
thing for a Salvation Army Officer out 
of uniform ! Evidently I passed muster, 
for when I asked my way he pointed to 
a street not more than 200 yards off. 

‘ You will believe me when I tell you 
that I had prayed about this job, and 
I think the Lord must have told me. 
As I went in the 
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direction indicated 
by the policeman 
= and wondering how 
to get the address 
without losing too 
much time, my eye 
fell on a shipping 
office. In I went, 
and got the address 
desired. 
‘So I boldly 
marched up to the 
house and rang the 
bell. A servant 
came to the door, a 
Flemish girl. I asked 
.. for an English young 

- lady, Miss F—. The 
maid went half-way 
upstairs and called. 
In the meantime: I 
had been looking up 
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and:down and across the road. On the 
other side, on the corner of the street, 
before a café, two men were in con- 
versation, the one sitting, the other 
‘standing —the latter with His back 
turned towards me and the house 
before which I was standing. I heard 
some one come downstairs and to the 
door, and I saw that this was the 
person in the photo you had sent. 

_“ I simply said to her, “I want you 
to come with me, for a moment, to the 
British Consul—you are Miss F see 

‘“ What for ? ” she asked. 

‘* Oh? well,” I answered, “I will tell 
you on the way!”’ 
Before I knew 
what she was 
doing she had run 
past me towards 
the road and the 
café where the two 
men were still 
talking together. 
As she went she 
shouted, “ Louis l” 

“But I didn’t 
want Louis. I 
only wanted the 
girl. So I growled 





at her, “Say 
wothing;* Dé 
quiet!” She 


jumped, stared, 
came back, and 
_ looked me up and 
down. “Yes,” I 
added, “‘don’t say 
anything. Pl tell 
you!” 

“She did not call Louis again, but 
went inside the house. I called after 
her. “ You must bring your passport.” 
As I waited for some minutes I won- 
dered whether Louis—the undesirable 
—was actually going to keep his back 
turned to me and to the house, until we 
were well under way. Then Miss F 
came out of the house, bringing her 
passport, and we walked away from the 
house, not, however, though time is 
short, towards the railway station, but 
the other way—-the way of the Consul’s 
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house, and I do not want to leave a — 


trail that will be easily followed. 
‘“ But who are you? ”’ she asked, 
turning round to me. 


be afraid of me.” Then I pulled out of 
my pocket a letter on Salvation Army 
paper and showed her the crest. 


‘“ Do you know this sign ? ” I asked. 


She didn’t. Then I pulled out her own 
photo, turned it round, and showed 
her own writing on the back. 


I answered, ` 


> 
y 
z 7 


“ Oh, I’m all right. You don’t need to — 


a a> 


‘““ Vou see now,” I said, “I know ` 
2 


everything. Don’t be afraid ! 
going to see you off to England ! ” 


A LIVELY BANDY-LOAD 





SALVATION MEANS SMILES FOR INDIAN BOYS 





‘“ What ! ” she cried. “ Now ? But 
I have no money ; and I have not my 
clothes ; and I have left the breakfast 
things on the table; and my washing 
stands in the water; and what about 
the keys? He won’t be able to get 
in when he comes home. And the poor 
cats I have locked in the room, they 
have nothing to eat. And here I have 
twelve francs of housekeeping money I 
have to give him back! ” 


‘“ All right,” eI answered, “ I'll see 


that he gets*thé keysall right. And the 


I ames 
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other things don’t matter at all. You'll 
do better to come away now!” And 
she agreed that ‘that was best. Then I 
took her on foreabout fifty yards to 
the stoppjng place of the tram, and we 
got in, turning back the way we had 
come and thus on to the station. And 
we caught the 9.9! 

‘In Brussels we had plenty of time 
to take a ticket through to London. 
Then I saw her into the train, tele- 
graphed to The Army Hostel in Ostend 
to look out for her, and sent the two 
wires to her aunt and to Headquarters 
in London. I had just time enough to 
buy a sheet of writing paper and an 
envelope and then to catch a train back 
to Antwerp. I wrote a few words in 
Dutch, not, by any means, all I felt 
I would have liked to write to Mr. Louis, 
who is not a Belgian but a Jew from 
Amsterdam, living in Antwerp. Into 
the envelope went the two keys and 
the twelve francs, as requested by 
Miss F——, and I said nothing about 
The Army, nor where she had gone, 


-~ nor whether he was to wait for her for 


lunch. 

‘The man’s name means “ the lion! ” 
And the girl was snatched out of the 
lion’s den and from the lion’s claws. I 
went up to the “den” with my little 
surprise packet, slipped it into the letter 
box, and rang the bell so that he might 
have it at the very first opportunity. 
I walked for about fifty yards up the 
street and then retraced my steps out 
of curiosity to see whether any one 
- came to the door looking for Miss F—— 
to come back to feed the cats! But 
nobody was on the look-out ! 

‘ Just as I was passing the house, on 
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the other side of the street who should — 
come round the corner but Louis him- 
self, and I went back to the station to 
catch my train back to Brussels, where 
I had to get to work after my half- 
day’s outing! To sum up: In less 
than twenty-four hours after your 
letter came to my hands the girl had 
landed in Dover. 

‘I told Miss F—— to write through 
you asking the Officer of The Salvation 
Army at Antwerp to get her things 
from the house. 
send the trunk as quickly as possible, 
and let you know the cost. You will 
understand I preferred to get the girl 
and miss the trunk than, perhaps, miss 
both the trunk and the girl. 

‘I can’t help thinking that this my 
half-day’s outing is only just one 
link in the chain of events in this poor 
girl’s life. She told me a little about 
the pasf, and I spoke up for my Master. 
The one end ofthe chain, the past, is 
sad enough. God grant that your side 
will help to make the chain link up 
with sunshine, and goodness and 
Heaven for herself and for others on 
whom this story may have some 
blessed influence. 

“Another word about the beast of 
the story. He is a married man, not 
divorced, but separated from his first 
wife. He lives in furnished rooms in 
Antwerp, and in the same apartments 
he lives with another woman at the 
same time as the English girl. That 
other woman goes out every day to 
business. 

‘And now, the story-writing having 
taken almost as much time as the 
story-acting, I'll pull up!’ 
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LOVE AT THE GATE 


A. Story which tells of Amazing Devotion to a, dail-bird 


Husband and Father 


By NIcHoLas WILLS 


OME with me in fancy to a 
town far south-west, and let 
us fix eyes and ears and heart 


2 on one thing, viz., the march 


of The Salvation Army through the 


town. Why this march? Keep your 
eyes open. Listen! Here they come. 
Now, all attention, please. A Flag 


will be the cue. 
‘ There are many Flags, you say.’ 
Yes. As the brave array sweeps along 
under the bridge in the main street, 
with hundreds of townsfolk marching 
in front of the Colours, we see the 
Flags of the many Open-Air Brigades 
carried by the Brigade Colour Ser- 
geants. But it is not the Brigade Flags 
we must notice, but 
the Corps Flag. The 
one right in front. 
Look! It comes; it 
is passing the police- 
man on duty, and he 
watches with keen and 
appreciative eyes as 
the ranks pass line on 
line. Surely he under- 
stands the AEPINCRÇE, m 


h 
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procession! Now, as å 
the Flag goes by, note 
the man who carries it. 

We must not make 
the mistake of sup- 
posing that the erect 
and soldierly Colour 
Sergeant, to whom, with all this ado 
you are introduced, is really repre- 
sentative of all and sundry in the 
Salvation march. True, he represents 
the spirit of the others, but his career 
is sufficiently distinctive, even amongst 
the many Corps trophies, to call for 
special remark. 

Let’ us march abreast the Colour 
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Sergeant and if, as he goes smartly 
along, there is a suggestion of drag 
with either foot, or if his wrists seem 
to give unduly to the strain of the flag 
pole, as the fluttering Colours pull, 
keep the facts in mind ; there may be a 
significance in this. It will be well, 
also, to remember that the Colour 
Sergeant speaks in the Open-Air, and 
sometimes he cries : 


My chains fell off, My soul was free ; 
I rose, went forth, and followed Thee. 


and the words have more weight than 
they might have if you or I uttered 
them. 

And this brings us at last to the sub- 
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THE FLAG AND THE MAN WHO BEARS IT ALOFT 


ject of our story in the person of our 
much-respected Comrade who, the 
march over, awaits in the Officers’ 
room. 

Mark well the answers he gives to 
the questions we put. 

‘When was I converted? Why,» 
eleven years agg, on the 17th of 
February. ə ® 
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‘Where ? ° In this very hall!’ 

“Why did I take that step? I was 
sick of the life I was living, and I 
could not have gone on living unless 
I had altered.’ 

‘I was in a bad way? Yes, that I 
was!’ Silence fell for a spell while 
he quelled the troubled recollections 
which moved within his memory. 

‘What brought me to a decision ? 
I was tired of the way I had been 
going on and very down-hearted. One 
night (who can explain why I did say 
it?) I said to my wife, “ Look here, 
Im going to The Salvation Army ! 
I'll turn over a new leaf.” ’ 

“Will you?” she said, eagerly. 
You see, it was a wonderful thing for 
me to say. She knew I could not pass 


a public-house without going in, and. 


she knew all my terrible career. 
“Yes, I will!” was my answer, 
and off we both went to The Salvation 
Army. That was on a Friday night, 
and on the Saturday, when we went 


again, something took a mighty hold 


of me. I didn’t know what was the 
matter, but I was very miserable and 
restless. Then, all at once, almost 
before I realized it, I was on my feet. 
I stood up, scarcely knowing what I 
was doing or what I wanted. Though 
I was in drink at the time, I made my 
way to the penitent-form and, before 
I reached it, the Saviour met me. 

‘It is impossible for me to put into 
words what I felt, but I know beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that I was saved 
when I knelt at the mercy-seat, where 
I prayed to God to help me. Another 
thing I know is this: Though I was 
drunk when I went to the front, when 
I rose from my kness I was perfectly 
sober ! ’ 

Now we come to look right into those 
steady, grey eyes of the Colour Ser- 
geant, there is something arresting 
about the look. Though they light up 
with happiness as he tells of the way 
God has led him since his conversion 
and of the joy he feels in the know- 
ledge that his testimony has helped 
to win many for°God, there is a sugges- 
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tion of baffled purpose, hard endur- 
ance, and long and agonized waiting. - 

‘Do you care to say where you were 
during the few years preceding your 
conversion ?’ we venture. | 

‘“ Few years” (a strange auet: 
‘ Well, I suppose eight and a half years 
may be reckoned as a few years, but 
when they have been spent at Dart- 
moor they seem many and long.’ 

‘You were serving a sentence ?’ 

‘Yes. A sentence of ten years’ penal 
servitude.’ 

‘That was your last sentence. What 
was your first ? ’ 

‘My first sentence was eight days’ 
imprisonment.’ 

‘How old were you when you were 
sentenced o>. 

‘Eight years of age.’ 

‘Where were your parents ? 


What 


' about your father ? ’ 


‘He was a drunkard.’ 

‘Your mother ?’ 

‘She, too, was, I am sorry to say, a 
drunkard.’ 

Looking down the sheltered years 
through which we had come, we won- 
dered where we should have. been had 
we been rocked in such a rude cradle as 
that of our comrade and if we had been 
‘trained,’ as he had been, with kick 


‘and cuff and curse. 


“Never had a chance? Not the 
ghost of one, and I served twenty-two 
years.’ 

‘Any rough handling? Well, I had 
six dozen with the cat, anyway. Not 
all at one time, of course. Two dozen 
upon three separate occasions. 

“Why? Well, I suppose I was up 
against things and was a rebel. As a 
rule I got my punishment for striking 
officers. I was then in H.M. Army. 
I joined the Forces in 1883, and I was 
difficult to “break in,” I suppose. 
You may be sure I know a good deal 
about the inside of military prisons. 

“Part of my military service was in £ 
the oth “ Holy Boys,” Norfolk Regi- 4 
ment. But I got my discharge from that 
regiment through fraud, ‘and I enlisted 
in the artillery. I served in India for 
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six years. I got on pretty well out 
there. Drink was always a terrible 
thing with me. I have had £36 in my 
possession, not a small sum for a 
soldier in those days, and in less than 
a week every penny would be gone ; 
then my kit would be sold and I would 
be in rags. 

“I wish I could have had a chance 
like the young people of this Corps 
have, for instance. Then the story 
would have been a very different one. 
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‘No, I was not the only little chap’ 


with such an unhappy beginning. 
There were others like me. Why, in 
the old days, when at Dartmoor, I 
have seen mere boys serving life 
I have 
had the irons on in 
that convict settle- 
ment and it’s far 
from pleasant, I 
can tell you.’ 

Though our 
comrade talks to 
us of prison expe- 
riences in Norwich, 
Ipswich, Colches- 
ter, and the like, 
it is of Dartmoor 
to which he returns 
again and again. 
Evidently he has 
something more 
to tell, so we ven- 
tured another 
question. 

“Were you mar- 
ried?’ The grey 
eves shine with 
happy light. 

“Yes, I am mar- 
ried ! ’ 

‘Your long ab- 
sences must have 
been hard on your 
Wiles. 

“My wife was 
splendid. She 
stuck tome. When 
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woman’s love is a wonderfal thing. It 
is like the love of God. The love that 
saves. She had bad Juck with the 
weather whenever she walked to Dart- 
moor, a journey of oVer thirty miles, 
and, as a rule, it rained horr#bly, but 
she trudged on with her worn-out boots, 
amid the muck and slush, all in order 
to get near me. 

‘Over thirty miles ! 

‘Why, that’s nothing to what she 
did when I was due to come out. She 
tramped every step of the way, and 
so did our little girl who, like my wife, 
now wears full Army uniform, right 
from a northern town to Dartmoor.’ 

‘What!’ we exclaim in astonish- 

ment. ‘Surely you 

are mistaken! 

Why that’s—how 

far is it ta 

“Four hundred 
miles; the way she 
went, anyway. 
Thats what I 
mean when I say 
that the love of a 
good woman is like 
the love of God; 
the love that saves. 
That was the sort 
of thing that 
helped to save me. 

= Yes (musingly) if 
you care to mea- 
sure it up, the 
whole of the jour- 
ney my wife took, 
coming south 
through Stafford, 
and so on, to 

Dartmoor, you'll 

find I’m pretty 

well within the 
mark. 

‘My wife’s shoes 
were practically 
gone; her feet were 
blistered, cut, and 
bleeding ; and it 


I came out she was 


alw ays there. I 


tell you a gopd 


BUT FOR THE OFTEN IGNORANT, BUT ALWAYS 

LOVING, ATTENTIONS OF A SISTER, THOUGH 

ONLY A LITTLE OLDER, MANY MORE SLUMe 
CHILDREN WOULD DIE e ° 
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was the same with, 
the little girl. But 
they kept on until 
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they came to the great prison where 
I was. Yes, mine, too, had been a long, 
hard journey ;, but, as you say, part 
of the way, at any rate, I had love to 
lighten it. Wen in my lonely cell, 
for yeas and years, I never looked 
back to those from whom I had sprung ; 
I looked forward to meeting my wife. 
I knew she was waiting, and that was 
my great stand-by and it helped me. 
The fact that she did not fail, that love 
was waiting at the gate for the time 
when I should 
come out, helped to 
prepare me to 
realize that, through 
all the lonely years, 
the Saviour who 
met me on the way 


to the mercy-seat a NS 
had been waiting KX Ni 
for me, bless His 

Holy Name. 


‘Can you wonder—can 
you wonder— 

Can you wonder why 
it is I love Him so? 

When I think of what 
He’s done for me, 
the guilty one. 

Can you wonder whv 
it is I love Him so?’ 


Ere we left him 
our comrade showed 
us a photograph. It 
showed a group of 
Salvationists, 
amongst whom was 
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the wife who had waited. Her great 
face was haloed (may we not Say ?) 
by a Salvation Army bonnet. The 
little daughter was there, too, in full 
uniform and no longer little, and on 
the other side stood the Salvationist 
husband and in his arms a little child. 
Its head was resting near the sleeve of 
the Colour Sergeant, 
looked upon the innocent face of the 
little one, felt very tender and hiss 
thoughts were too deep for words. 
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AS HE HOLDS THE CHILD, HIS THOUGHTS ARE TOO DEEP 


FOR WORDS 








THE HUMAN TOUCH °’, 


N O man ever falls so low as to be not worth picking out of the gutter. This is the glowing 


code, as we understand it, of Salvationism. 
The Salvation Army is bold in experiment. . It works its hardest 
is suffering ; 
condescension or disdain. 

The human touch! That is what so many of the Churches seem to have lost, in the 
opinion of the very poor, who surely must be held to be the best judges of their own feelings. 
The Salvation Army’s ways are not always our ways. Their methods often seem strange 
eand sometimes repellent. But they succeed, and it is surely justification enough if they heal 
the sick, tend the outcgst, and save the sinner. The Salvation Army is One of the most 
living forces of our time iritsecare for the bodies and the souls of men.—The Daily Telegraph. 
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wherever there 


it hates vice, but pities the vicious, and it has the human touch without ° 


4 


who, when he ` 


A 


Its special sphere of social wgrk is among . .’ 
the outcast, and it holds religion to be the strongest regenerating force in the world. - 


expression, which disturbs one 

as with foreboding ? Is it that 
one immediately, if sub - consciously, 
harks back to the sheltered, disciplined 
days of youth, when one had to be 
indoors betimes ? Or is it that some- 
thing of the reminiscence of the first 
Christmas party which one attended, 
with the new and thrilling experience 
of passing homewards through the 
eerie, deserted streets, comes back to 
one ? : 

As one waits for memory’s confirma- 
tion there arises from the mists of the 
years gone by the impression of the 
first New Year’s Eve we spent on the 
streets—it was in a little provincial 
town—as the bells rang the old year 
out and the new year in. There were 
rollicking parties singing the familiar 
songs; ‘everybody seemed to have 
company. Stay, who were the solitary 
women, hardly discernible, waiting in 
the shadows here and there? For 
whom were they loitering ? And why ? 

Spending the midnight hours on the 
streets of a small town is like walking 


HE midnight streets! What is 
there, in the very sound of the 
' 


=- in a graveyard. But if the city be 


chosen, a different experience is en- 
countered.’ And what of the streets of 
London ? 

An interesting study is afforded by 
watching the changes which take place 
in the people as the evening hours slip 
away. At six o'clock scurrying thou- 
sands are thronging the streets which 
lead to the great railway stations and 
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Phases of The 
Army’s Work on 
the Midnight Streets 
of the Great Cities 


the bus routes which run in the direc- 
tion of the suburbs. By seven a new 
element is’ passing through the thor- 
oughfares—but in an opposite direc- 
tion, westward. These people are on 
pleasure bent; they will form the 
queues outside the great theatres. Then 
the taxi-cabs and luxurious motor-cars 
appear bound for the great palaces of 
music and song. Later yet the variety 
houses disgorge and fill again, and then, 
for an hour, the West End quietens down. 

From ten to eleven o'clock the 
streets begin to fill again in theatreland, 
and now the lights are flashing in a 
myriad forms and colours. Anything 
which will heighten hectic excitement 
is employed, and it appears as if the 


sidewalk contains some electric element 


which keeps those who crowd the 
pavement on the move, jigging, dancing, 
prancing, high-stepping in an unnatural 
animation which wears the nerves to 
rags. Here they come, there they go, 
jostling each other ; laughing, looking, 
saying anything, but hiding the sick 
pain of disappointment. 

Many are butterflies, merely, who 
would renounce all claim to the posses- 
sion of a soul. Many seek only to find 
the secret of ‘a good time.’ Many are 
curious, and no more, watching this 
false night life, trying to discover itg 
meaning. Rutenany are awake to the 
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-aural faculty. 


WHILE ENGLAND SLEEPS 


possibilities of the hour, and the cruel 
business of the mart of souls goes 
forward before their eyes. The wares 
are offered, the price is named, the 
horrible traffic “swirls and seethes 
through the famous West End, while 
virtuous London sleeps all unknowing. 

Suddenly the senses begin to absorb 


-a rhythm which is almost soundless ; 


it is more felt than heard, for the 
vibration coming through the atmos- 
phere is too low in its intensity for the 
But as it persists it 
grows, and presently we are convinced 


that we hear the thudding of a drum. 


In the midst of this riot of emotion 
which makes 
up the night 
life about us, 
not one per 
cent of the 
people have 
become con- 
scious of the 
oncoming 
drumming. 
Ever so grad- 
ually the note 
of percussion 
draws nearer, 
grows louder, 
and now and 
again the 
blare of a 
brazen chord 
sweeps across 
a momentary 
interval which is less noisy than the 
others. 

‘ How strange ! shrills an excited 
voice, as two beautiful girls sweep 
hurriedly past, hastening towards the 
sound. ‘A band! What sport; it 
may be a student’s rag! ’ 

Now the music is quite plainly heard, 
and the drum-beat is swept up in the 
harmony. What is the tune? Almost 
one catches it, then the thread is lost. 
Now a longer phrase is heard unbroken. 
Can it be? 

‘Let’s hurry!’ The same two girls 
come speeding past, seeking to escape 
from the sound of the music. ‘ My 
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God!’ (it is the same excited voice) ; 
‘I'd give ten pounds to be out of this ! 
Taxi!’ And she springs forward to 
arrest the vehicle; but it is engaged. 
Agony is written on her youthful 
features; it is not petulance; the 
lines which pucker her forehead, and 
draw about her eyes and mouth, are 
full of pain. She runs away up a side- 
street, the other girl following less 
hurriedly. 

Over all swells the music of the un- 
timely Band—it is the familiar tune of 
‘Innocents,’ which, wherever we hear 

evokes memories of childhood’s 
days, of mother’s knee, of the first 
prayer many of us lisped: ‘Gentle 
Jesus, mcek and mild, look upon a 

little child ! ’ 

Just there, in the dis- 
tance, over the heads of 
the jostling throng, one 

sees the sway- 
ing Flag, the 
banner of The 
Salvation 
Army, whose 
people are 
making the 
periodical 
œ night attack. 
“ Threading 
their way 
in and out 
among the 
promenaders 
on the pave- 
ment come women, garbed in the regu- 
lation blue of this Army of Love. They 
give kindly invitation to a Meeting 
about to be held in the Regent Hall, in 
Oxford Street. With urgent words they 
press their appeal, and they leave little . 
cards which bear the address of the 
Receiving Home near by. 
‘ Let’s see ! ’ says a jolly-looking rake 


it, 


on whose arm one of the recipients leans. 


But she draws away and stows the 
precious piece of paste-board into safe 
hiding. Who knows? she may use 
that sooner than one would think. 

In the wake of the Band the girls 
press on until the Hall is reached and, 





for one night at least, they are safe. 
An hour or so later a bus draws up at 
the Hall door and ten or a dozen girls 
are helped to seats within. They have 
decided to leave the spuriously gilded 
way ; but the great majority turn away 
from the loving call to purity and 
Salvation, preferring yet a little longer 
to follow their own inclinations towards 
that ‘good time’ which seems to be 
ever out of reach. 

Whence come these frail but be- 
witching creatures who make up the 
fateful element in this hideous night- 
life of London ? A few weeks ago the 
writer was walking through the streets 
of a small Northern town, accompanied 
by The Army’s Divisional Commander in 
those parts. Two finely-dressed young 
women passed along on the other side of 
the road and disappeared into an hotel. 

‘Did you see those two young 
persons ? ° he queried. ‘ Well, they are 
the most dangerous creatures within 
twenty miles of this place. Clever, too 
clever for the police; yet they are 
known to have been involved in the 
disappearance from this district of six 
girls whose parents have lost all trace 
of them. The girls got to know these 
women, were seen 
about with them for 
a little while, were 
warned of their 
danger, and then 
they just vanished. 
The great, myster- 
ious London, or 
some other city, 
has them now, 
while their parents 
are breaking their 
hearts with longing 
for the wayward 
girls’ return ! ’ 

Yet experience 
shows that the play- 
ing of just such a 
Band, or the casual 
happening of some 
memory-stirring 
event, will saddenly 
arrest the thought- 
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less girl and send her hurrying home to 
loving forgiveness. 

Every night there may be seen, in 
the glare of Piccadilly’s’cold brilliance, 
the faithful patrol of the Women’s Social 
Work of The Army. Quietly, without 
any ostentation, they go about their 
Heaven-inspired task of seeking—seek- 
ing—seeking ever the souls who have 
gone astray in the lurid wilderness. 
These Officers it is who reap the after- 
math of that which is effected by the 
passing of the Band. Night after night 
they meet the same girls, offer the same 
invitation and show unfailing sympathy 
and desire to help. 

Often enough they are treated with 
haughty disdain, now and again with 
unkind words ; but, in the main, they 
are readily recognized to be the loyal 
friends of the unhappy girls who need 


their aid so much, and the time fre- 


quently arrives when, responding to that 
card of invitation, overborne by the 
memory of that midnight music, and 
sick at heart of the shams and sorrows 
of the gaiety which passes for life, they 
come knocking at the unpretentious 
door which gives entrance to The Army 
Officers’ Quarters. 
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So naam 


‘Call at No. 25,’ said the Corps 
Officer in a certain Midland town when 
he was arranging the street-collection 
for the annual appeal; ‘and you will 
be sure to hearea heartening story! ’ 
The Salyationist paid his visit in due 
course, and this was the story he heard : 

‘My girl, the only one I have, was 
as smart as any girl hereabouts at her 
business behind the counter. But it all 
led to her undoing, for she began to 
hanker after the quicker life of the 
city. She said she wanted to be where 
things were really happening. I honestly 
_ believe she meant it only in the business 

kind of way. By and by she got a 
position in the city near at hand, and 
later sought work in London. For a 
few weeks she wrote saying that all 
was well, though things were strange ; 
then, without warning, her letters 
ceased altogether. I was simply dis- 
tracted. Was she ill, or, maybe, dead ? 
Or was she worse than dead ? 

‘ Life became an unbearable burden 
for me. I nearly lost my reason. And 
then, one Sunday afternoon, The Army 
Band came round this way. I told the 
Officer of my trouble and he promised 

-to help all he could. “ But,” said he, 
“don’t let us rely too much upon the 
human arm; we must put it to the 
Great Father.” So he prayed, here in 
my kitchen, asking God to direct one 
of The Army Bands in her direction, 
and that He would cause the music to 
find the heart of my lost girl. 

‘ You may think it an amazing thing, 
but that is just what happened. She 
was passing through one of the suburbs 


WHILE ENGLAND SLEEPS 


of London when she heard a Band at 
the street corner playing a hymri she 
had often heard them play in our town. 


With a laughing comment to her com- — 


panion, she jumped on a bus and rode 
away. As she left that vehicle she found 
herself near another of your Bands, and 
strangely enough, it was playing the 
same hymn! That made her think— 
but only of our town. Late one night 
in the same week, she heard another 
Army Band playing, and again the 
same hymn! That time it made her 
think of me. While she was standing 
on the kerb watching the Band going 
by, some one took her arm and a gentle 
voice said, “ Your mother knows that 
hymn ! ” 

‘All she could do was to nod her 
head and weep. My girl was found at 
last! Your people kept her for six 
months after that, for London life 
had been cruel to her ; but now she is 
back in this town, and is only really 
happy when she is by my side! Your 
Officer knows I tell my story to all 
who will listen, and I never fail the 
collection when it comes my way!’ 

In all parts of the world where The 
Army’s tri-colour Flag flies stories may 
be told of the way in which, by the 
grace of God, the search goes forward 
for those who, dazzled by the city’s 
lights, enslaved by its lure, have been 
set free and restored to purity and the 
love of the home folks. And the Throne 
of Grace is daily beset by the grateful 
praises of those who have been lifted up 
out of the depths of the midnight 
streets. WARWICK L. WALL. 








The Salvation Army stands for the main- 
tenance of the Home, for Thrift, for Truth, for 
Temperance, for Purity, for Kindness to man 
and beast. It knows no barriers, its influence is 
world-wide. 


The Anti-Suicide Bureau of The Salvation 
Army is constantly dealing with desperate and 
hopeless victims, whose extreme distress and 
needs have so obscured their mental vision that 
the way of escape seems impossible. The 
Salvation Army has rescued thousands of these 
moral outcasts and nursed them back to hon- 
ourable citizenship. e ee 
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The Salvation Army is rendering an inter- 
national service in showing how love of man- 
kind can leap over national boundaries and 
triumph over narrow separatism. Many who 
previously scoffed now honour and respect it. 


Of 3,500 women and girls rescued in one year 
by The Salvation Army, many were found in 
circumstances of the deepest degradation. Most 
of these have now entered upon an altogether 
different life. Every citizen should do his or 
her utmost to help in the great cause of reclama- 
tion. 4 
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‘women are eager to find remedies ; 


ESIDES involving individuals 
in harm and unhappiness, un- 
employment causes a three-fold 
loss in the wasted dole, the lost 

output, and the diminished future 
efficiency of demoralized workers. These 
evils of unemployment are so manifest 
that all classes of public men and 
and 


".. of these remedies, the one most immedi- 
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‘ately practical, and the one that engages 


the sympathies alike of non-political 
humanitarians and party politicians, 
is something that used to be called 
‘Emigration,’ and is now more com- 
monly called ‘ Migration.’ The govern- 
ing principle is to transfer individuals 
and families from a region where 
they cannot find employment to a 
region where they can; to supply 
sparsely - populated areas with the 
surplus from congested areas; to link 


_up, in the Army Founder’s phrase, the 


landless man with the manless land. 

A generation or so ago, when this 
principle was put into operation in 
Great Britain, our departing citizens 
went as often as not to the United 
States of America, which really was 
‘emigrating,’ 1.e. the act of removing 


from one country in order to settle in 


another. But of late years our non- 
political humanitarians have obeyed 
the injunction to ‘ think Imperially ’ ; 
and in their schemes for transplanting 
deserving folk—at any rate, in The 
Salvation Army schemes for trans- 
planting deserving folk—there has been 
a desire, while relieving congestion at 


MIGRATION’S CURE 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Commissioner Lamb shows how The 
Army Succeeds 
Workers within the Empire 


in Transplanting 





the centre of our Empire, to help 
populate our Overseas Dominions. This, 
then, as the Empire is a unity, does not 
involve emigration at all, but only 
migration. The person who moves 
from British England to British Canada 
is in the same case with the person who 
moves from British Perthshire to 
British Kent. 

The Salvation Army has long been 
by far the largest migrating, emigrating, 
and immigrating organization in the 
world. There are two main reasons for 
this. First and foremost, there is the 
fact that one great side of The Army’s 
work—the Social side—has been created 
by a desire to alleviate human distress, 
to help the helpless, to lift people out 
of poverty, idleness, and suffering, and 
assist them to a share of the sunshine ; 
and one of the surest ways of doing 
this is by migration. Another reason 
why The Army has taken a foremost 
place in this work is because, besides 
the desire to carry it out, it has the 
means to do so. For The Army exists 
alike in Britain, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and, indeed, almost 
everywhere else. Thus by its ubiquity, 
apart altogether from its brotherliness, 
it is in a unique position to assist the 
migrant on his journey and in his new 
location—in a word, to guard him ~ 
against the many dangers and diffi- i 


culties that must await a new-comer — 


amid unfamiliar local conditions. 
Many have been transplanted to 

prosperity in the past; migrants are 

going out ein estill greater numbers at 
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the present *time; and the future 
offers immense possibilities. To what 
extent those pessibilities are likely to 
be promptly realized, is a matter about 
which Commissioner Lamb has, for the 
purposes f this article, been asked for 
his opinion. 

“It is largely,’ he said, ‘ a question of 
money. The Army needs money to 
enable it to make its contribution to 
the cost of—well, a most remunerative 
investment. To turn involuntary 
British idlers into eager Canadian or 
Australian producers of food and other 
national needs—isn’'t that a good 
investment ? To diminish the volume 
in this country of unemployed, who 
last year cost the State {50,000,000 in 
doles, in addition to a heavy charge on 
Boards of Guardians and other local 
authorities—isn’t that a good invest- 
ment? As a matter of fact, it is not 
fair to compare the cost of migration 
with the cost of out-of-work grants 

and relief works, and for this 
reason—migration is a cure, 
while out-of-work grants 
leave things as, they 
were, if not indeed 
worse, and that 
by reason of 
impaired 
indus- 
trial 
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moral. Just think of it! We have 
over a million and a quarter names 
on the live register of unemployed 
—men and women who ask for 


work and cannot get it, because there 


is none for them—none here! But 
there is plenty of work available 
for all and more than all of them. 
Where ? Well, in parts of the British 
Empire where the climate is as fine, 
the landscape as lovely, and all the 
other conditions as pleasant, as in this 
island. And, mind you, when I mention 
the 1,256,000 unemployed, I am men- 
tioning a figure which, appalling as it 
is, does not include what many of us 
feel to be the most disturbing and 
distressing class of all. I mean, the 
tens of thousands of lads who, although 
they have left school, have never been 
able to get work. We have in this 
country, as the General points out, 
some 200,000 boys over school age 
who have done little or no work, not 
through any preference of their own 
for idleness, but because openings are 
not available for them—in this country. 
The British Dominions are longing 
for just that very class of migrants. 
Canada and Australia will, in return 
for their effort and zeal, give them 
personal prosperity, and they at the 
same time will be building up the 
Empire's prosperity. Firstly, this needs 
Army donations. Those we ask for, 
and, having regard to our Migration 
records, we ask for them confidently. 
Secondly, it needs the Home Govern- 
ment’s grants and co-operation—fac- 
tors that are forthcoming. Thirdly, 
it needs that the Dominion and State 
Governments should also co-operate ; 
and this, of course, implies a need 
_ for such a measure of mutuakunder- 
standing as, while giving the State 
Governments a full voice in securing 
results for which they help to pay, 
at the same time leaves The Army 
with a responsibility for the lad’s 
well-being after his arrival in the 
new land. On this matter of planting 
our British lads in advantageots 
positions within the British Empire, 
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MIGRATION AND 
I may say that the General is fully 
allve to its importance, and is con- 
templating the possibility of largely 
extending our Agricultural School for 
‘lads at Hadleigh!” 
Commissioner Lamb next turned his 


attention to the question of assisting 


the migration of women. 

‘Our scheme for migrating widows 
with children,’ he said, ‘ as well as our 
scheme for migrating younger and, for 
the most part, single women, has met 
with such definite and general success 
that we certainly propose, given the 
necessary financial support, to increase 
greatly our activities along those lines. 
This is very necessary, for, after all, 
having regard to. our achievements and 
plans in the matter of helping men and 
lads across the seas, anybody might 
legitimately point out that such a 
transfer, if our work stopped there, 
would only tend to increase the existing 
disproportion between the numbers of 
the sexes in this country. In one word, 
I may say that our plans contemplate 
the migration of two women for every 
man or lad. 

‘Any one who 
wants to receive a 


‘ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS DURING MY VISIT 
‘TO CANADA I WAS GREETED BY SALVA- 
TIONISTS WHO CAME MANY MILES IN THEIR 
ONE OF THESE MEN SAID, “ GENERAL, I AM WELL 
OFF NOW, BUT ALL I HAVE I OWE TO FINDING GOD AT THE FREE BREAK- 

FAST MEETING IN THE BLACKFRIARS SHELTRER.’’’—THE OENPRAL. eè 


OWN CARS TQ SEE ME. 


“to school,” 
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revelation concerning human gratitude 
and contentment should run through the 
letters we receive fromewomen we have 
assistedto migrate. Here, for instance, 
is one from Australia? “I may say we 
have been very fortunate indeed. My 
sister is married to a farmer, and I am 
also to be married in a few weeks. We 
havehad great goodluck. Fatheris very 
pleased we ventured out here. Florrie’s 
husband owns about I,000 acres and 
horses and sheep. My future husband 
owns 670 acres.” 

‘Now listen to a testimony. from 
Canada: “ I am writing on the second 
anniversary of our sailing from England. 
... There is a lot of work here for 
women if they are willing to do anything. 
I have never wanted for a day’s work. 
Weare buying ourlittle house. Thereis a 
good garden to it and we keep poultry. 
When I look around and see all that 
we have done, I don’t know how to 
thank The Salvation Army for all you 
have done for us. Our little boy goes 

‘Another from Australia: “I must 
say it is a beautiful country to live in. 
I have seen pictures of Australia, but 
I never thought there was such a place 
onearth. I only 
wish all my 
friends and 
relatives back in 
old England 
could see sunny 
Australia in 
reality. Iam 
sure they would 
want to come 
send 
widows and chil- 
dren in parties, 
and one of these 
parties was so 
delayed that it 
did not arrive at 
Melbourne until 
December 23rd 
last. Fancy! 
twenty widows 
and a number of 
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-achievement, is it not? 


MIGRATION AND 


children landéng on Christmas Eve! I 


was rather anxious. But a report from 


Melbourne, dated January 8th, read as’ 


follows: “All have been happily fixed. 
Some are getting as much as {2 a week, 
with boafd and lodging, in addition to 
the keep of one child. ... 
widow), who came out three months 
ago, has an income of about {9 per 
week. ‘She has four hours a day 
cleaning in a public building, for 
which she receives {2 11s. On her 
way home she stops at a boarding- 
house and makes beds ; this gives her 
another ros. ; while cooking for neigh- 


bours before she starts her office clean- ‘ 
ing and after her return brings her ' 
A fine- 


total income to £9 per week.” 
May many 
another poor widow, now struggling 


.to no purpose in this country: be 


assisted to go out and do likewise I 





International Social Secretary, says: 
“I recently. had the pleasure, on 


separate occasions, of conducting two. 


distinguished visitors over Hadleigh 


Colony. These were Senator Wilson ` 


(Minister for Immigration of the Federal 
Government of Australia), and Mr. 
F. C. Blair (Secretary to the Depart- 


ment of Immigration and Colonization 


» 
m- 
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at Ottawa). 
himself as very pleased with all he saw 
at Hadleigh. 


ae 


“reach. - He told them the story of 4 
. Mrs. C. (a war ` 


“such a ‘training centre as this w 
are. inspecting to-day,” I-suggested, bu 


~. Jent. 
Colonel John Canninghatn: Assistant . 


Senator Wilson expressed 
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‘ Addressing the lads over the dinne: 
table, he said Australia -was a land’ 
‘where they would have a chance, an 
if. they worked hard there was n 
knowing what heights they might 
poor lad who went out from Englan 
a number of years ago, and was noy 
a member of the Commonweal 
Cabinet. - o 

‘You “have doubtless seen befor 

















he told mé they had no such place 1 
Australia for training lads as Hadleig 
Colony. Asked if he could sugges 
anything to improve the lad’s training - 
from an Australian point of view, h 
replied: ` 


_‘"“No; I cannot see any wa 


I shall certainly ‘make notes of 
what I have seen and’ report: fully tol. 
thé. Premier, and in my next cable, 
Australia I will let our people know of 
this place: and the splendid machine 
you have here for training lads for 
Australia.” 

_ ‘Mr. Blair, who mentioned that’ hè 
had been brought up on a'farm,. also 
showed great interest in the Colony. 
“I had no.idea,” he said, “you had 
such a piece of machin ‘for 

boys for Canada.- I think it is all 
excellent.” ’ 





“WITH eT DEVOTION! 


.C*CHEMES ard dreams of social reformation and a new order, practical and .unpfactical, 


just now on the lips and before the eyes of all; 


but ‘collectivist affort, however 


prudsneie conceived and energetically promoted, must always leave’ a wide field for 


personal endeavour. While thinking of the mass, we can never afford to forget the individual. 
To raise up them that fall, to restore this or that victim of weakness or of cireumstance to 
self-respect and happiness, is beyond the capacity of legislative measures, which can at the 
best succeed in being only preventive. Philanthropy of such’ a kind as The Salvation Army’s 
is not, and cannot be, in any sense political. When the mischief is done, not the, Jegislator, 


_ but the practical healer, has to undo it.’ 


It is not a case of doctoring the symptoms; the ‘ills in the social body which T he Salvation 
Army searches out are not such as can be’cured by a tincture or an infusion into another 
part. They demand, because their subjects, are human beings with final values of their own, 
the remedy which the personal touch of human kindness can alone provide. -Because 
The Salvation Army, with high devotion and persistent courage, for over fifty. years, has 
æt itself primarily to applying the only medicine which in the last resort is capable of 
rehabilitating the most apiece and the most degradéd, its appeal for more means jane ‘to 
meet the hid cae of all ate pzofess to have regard for their fellow men.—Ţ{ he T P 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


Insists upon Total Abstinence as one condition of in auton: 
ship. 


Has always published Annual Balance Sheets and Reports, 
which are sent on application. 


Is entirely dependent upon voluntary gifts for its main- 
tenance. 


Accommodates some 45 922 People nightly in its Ine 
stitutions for assisting the Poor. 


Maintains 293 Food Depots and Shelters for Men, Women, 
and Children. 


Has 174 Labour Factories for employing Destitute or 
Characterless Persons. 


Has 16 Homes for ex-Criminals. 

‘Has 147 Homes for Children. 

Has 116 Industrial Homes for the Rescue of Women. 
Has 52 Maternity Homes. 

Has 21 Land Colonies and Farms. 


Has 185 Slum Stations.: for visitation and assistance of 
the Poor. 


Has 153 Labour Bureaux for helping the Unemployed. 
Has Midnight Rescue Brigades. 

Has Lodging Homes for Men and Women. 

Has Nursing Brigades for the Sick Poor in the Slums. 


Has Police-Court Brigades for assistance of young 
offenders. 


Has Prison Visitation Staff. 

Has General Visitation Departments. 

Has Inquiry Offices for tracing lost and missing friends. 
Has Homes for the Aged. 


Has 249 Additional Branches of Social Work, including 
Inebriates’ Homes, Maternity Hospitals, etc. 


Has 1,030 Day Schools for Children. 
Has 35 Homes and Hostels for Soldiers and Sailors. 
Has 40 Garrisons for Training Officers, etc. 
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'THE DARKEST ENGLAND SCHEME. 





» Not less than £100,000 is required — 
this year for The Army’s Social Work 





', For the general oversight, inspection, and direction from Head- . 


d quarters of the Social Work for Men, Women, and Children 


For the maintenance of the Social Work amongst men and boys, 


including the provision of cheap lodgings for the homeless, work 
in the Elevators for the workless, emergency assistance for those 
in desperate immediate need, and the maintenance of the Work 
of the Anti-Suicide Bureau, and the Work for Prisoners, and 
for the provision of further. Institutions for Work amongst Men, 
including special temporary provision for the destitute ume 
the winter months 


For the Work of the Industrial and oe Colony, aaae the’ ee 3 


of men and boys for farm work here and overseas 


nity Homes for expectant mothers $ 


For the Work of the Slum Sisters in the dark places of London aiid ; = 
other great ċities, the care of aged poor, special emergency’ 


relief, “and the maintenante of the Widows’ Counsellors Depart- 
ment 


For the provision of additional Homes and Institutions for women. - 
- and girls, as well, as Homes for little children, and Eventide . 


Homes for aged women 


For part cost ‘of the ‘direction and, verti of Migration to lands 


within the British Empire of men, women, and children, and - 


small grants in did of exceptional and deserving cases 


For Samaritan Fund tọ help exceptional cases of respectable anil’ i 
deserving poor in circumstances of great, though temporary, 


distress, and for the Dui of free méals 


- For the Preventive ani Rescue Work amongst women and girls, care ` 
of female inebriates and.wronged children, including also Mater- - 
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